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In the following article we present the readers 
ot the Magaszine with a series of highly interest- 
ing pictures, embracing views and characters in 
Japan, China, Borneo, Cape Town, the Sand- 
wich Islands, ete,, drawn expressly for us by an 
hatan. Though net the work of a professio 
artist, these designs have the rare merit of fidelity, 
and an air of great naturalness and spirit. They 
present some of the most striking incidents of a 
voyage tound the world. Many of them delin- 
eate scenes im Japan ; and of this country we 
shall first speak, mot only from its intrinsic im- 

ce, but because it actracts great attention 

m the recent treaty, which, it is hoped, ~— 
lead to a permanent and profitable increase 
our commercial facilities. The settlement of 
California, the trade from thence to China, and 
the idea of steam communication with the Pa- 
cific, involvimg the necessity of of coal, 
together with the increase of the whale fishery in 
the Japanese seas, produced a desire on the part 
of this country to establish commercial inter- 
course with that great eastern empire, the ports 
of which had formerly been open to European 
trade, but of late had been jealously closed by an 
exclusive policy characteristic of its government. 
Previous attempts at intercourse, and previous 
difficulties, having given our government an in- 
sight into the character of the Japanese, it was 
resolved to send @ strong squadron to Japan, in 
order that its appearance might command the 
respect which would not be accorded to an infe- 
rior force. The commander selected for the ex- 

ition was Commodore Matthew Calbraith 

,@ gentleman im way fitted for re- 

sponsibility and success. e ob of the ex- 

pedition were defined in a letter from the Secre- 

ied State to the of the Navy, as 
ws :—1. “ To effect some permanent 


arrange- 
ment for the ms of American seamen or 


ed on these islands, or ae — 
r ports by stress of weather (shipwreck 

mariners havin been habitually treated with 
great barbarity by the Japanese). 2. The per- 
eir ports, in order to obtain supplies of pro- 
visions, water, fuel, etc., or, in case of disasters, 
to refit so as to enable them to prosecute their 
Voyage. It is very desirable to have permission 
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depot for coal, if not on one of the 
ncipal islands, at least on some small, unin- 
abited one, of which it is said there are several 
in the vicinity. 3. The permission to our vessels 
to one or their for the 
disposing of their cargoes by sale or 
eee A letter to the em r of Ja , to be 
signed by the president of the United States, was 
prepared by iel Webster. The expedition 
id not sail, however, until after Mr. Webster’s 
death ; when another letter was prepared, and 
signed by Mr. Fillmore, the president, and Ed- 
ward Everett, a of State, Nov. 13, 1852. 
The letter was splendidly engrossed, and en- 
_ ina gold box of the value of a thousand 
ars. 

Commodore Perry sailed from the United 
States, in the steam fri Mississippi, towards 
the close of the year 1852, touched at Madeira 
and the Cape of Good 
Kong in April, 1853, 


After uniting 
in the flag-ship Susque- 
steam frigate), made Cape Idsu on the 
8th of July. ir first anchorage and inter- 
course with the natives was near the town of 


sounding the bay and coasts, the sq 

its departure and spent the remainder of the 
year on the China coast. On the 12th of Februa- 
ary, 1854, Commodore Perry re-ap in the 
Bay of Jeddo, with three steam frigates, four 
sloops-of-war, and two store-ships. They an- 
chored at the American anchorage. o— time 
was spent in settling upon a p of mee 
with the | Imperial coumiasionses and the village 
of Yokahama, containing about 10,000 persons, 
and just opposite the — was finally as+ 
signed. @ fleet accordingly drew in shore, 
and moored in a line five miles in length, with 
their broadsides bearing on the shore. Du 
the whole course of the negociations, Com 
dore P had conducted himself with prudence 
and digmty. He had protested against bei 
subjected to the ordinary system of espionage 
adopted towards — by the Japanese, had 
disregarded their to sus: his sound 


&, | 
a 
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Uragawa. On the 14th, the Prince Iwami gave - 
Commodore Perry « formal reception on shore, 
and took charge of the president’s letter to the i 
emperor. On the 17th, after surveying and . 
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ings and surveyings, and while insisting _— 
nothing unreasonable, plainly declared, like - 
eral Jackson, that he would submit to nothing 


wrong. 

“On the 8th of March,” says an officer of the 
Vandalia, writing to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, “‘the day appointed for the first 
meeting, about nive hundred officers, seamen and 


My, 


ines, armed to the teeth, landed, and with 
drums beating snd colors flying, were drawn 
e 


m th ready to receive the commodore. 
soon as he stepped on shore, the bands struck 
up, salutes were , and, followed by a long 
éscort of officers, he marched up between : the 
lines and entered the house erected by the Jap- 
anese expressly for the occasion. Thousands of 


Japanese soldiers crowded the shore and 

boring heights, looking on with a good deal of 
curiosity and interest. The house was nothing 
but a plain frame building, hastily put up, con. 
taining one large room—the audience hall—and 
several smaller ones tor the convenience of at- 
tendants, ete. The floor was covered with mats, 
and very pretty painted screens adorned the 


A JAPANESE FUNERAL. 
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sides. Long tables and benches, covered with 
red woolen stuff, placed lel to each other, 
three handsome braziers, filled with burning char- 
coal, on the floor between them, and a few violet- 
colored suspended from the ceil- 
ing, completed the furniture of the room. As 
we entered, we took our seats at one of the ta- 
bles.. The Japanese -commissioners soon came 
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to us at the 
other ; while behind us both, seated on the 


floor on their knees (their usual position, for they 
do not use chairs), was a crowd of J ese 
officers, forming the train of the commissioners. 
guage, through interpreters, of whom they have 
eeveral who speak very well, and two or three 
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who speak a little English; they were on their 
knees, between the commissioners and the com- 
todore. . Our interpreter was seated by the side 
of the latter. It was curious to see the intoler- 
able ceremony observed by them—quite humil- 
jating to a democratic republican. A question 


in rank, before it could reach the commissioners, 
every one bowing his forehead to the floor before 
he addressed his superior. Refreshments were 
served in elegantly lacquered dishes—first of all, 
tea, which, as in China, is the constant beverage ; 
then different kinds of candy and sponge cake 
(they are excellent confectioners an fond 
of sugar); lastly, oranges and a palatable liquor, 


| 
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distilled from rice, called by the Japanese saki. 
A flimsy banquet like this was not very agreeable 
to such hungry individuals as we, and we were 
the more disappointed, for the Japanese 

only chopsticks, we had, previously to co 
ashore, taken the precaution, as we shre 
thought, to provide ourselves with knives 
forks. Imagine, then, our chagrin, when finding 
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nothing substantial on which to employ them. 
What was left-on onr plates was 
usual custom in Japan. 
“The commissioners were intel looking 


about half between the 
the forekend. It is 
and, were it not for the quantity of a poe 
in dressing it, would be a very cleanly one: 
Two audiences a week were held, at which the 
same programme was performed as related above, 
except that we fared more luxuriously. Becom- 


g 
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eggs, raw oysters. 

of the fibdese (March 13), the presents. f 

our government were delivered. They consis 

ot cloths, agricultural implements, fire-arms, ec, 

and a beautiful tender, and ich 
ear, one fouxth ordinary size, which w 

a in motion on a circular track, at the rate 
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mut 
any 
men, ressed in gay, petticoat panta- | ond 
Icons end upper garments shape | 
Be ladies’ short gowns. Dark colored stockings, g better acquainted with our taste, they feasted ” 
a 
men 
swords, pushed a the ( 
irdle, finished the costume. Straw 
‘ rorn, but are always slipped off on 
: use. They do not cover the head, oe 
ront pent af which is shaved, ond Copi 
 &§ side hair, being bronght up, is ti rey 
F a tail, three or four inches long, h 
 &F forward upon the bald pate, ter- 


miles an hour. A mile of tele- 
also erected on in 
ion. The Japanese were more ny ee 


2 


ment. They are a much finer looking race than 
the Chinese—intelligent, polite, and hospitable, 
=< proud, licentious, unforgiving and reven 
Atlength, after much diplomacy on 

part of the Japanese, the treaty was signed—three 
copies in Japanese being delivered to Commo- 
dote Perry, and three copies in English, signed 
by himself, with Dutch and Chinese translations, 


508 
being delivered to the intperial commissioners. 
Article first of the treaty establishes peace and 
amity between the United States and Japan; 
article second assigns the ports of Simoda, in the 
the principality of Idzu, and of Hakodade, in the 
principality of Matsmai, for the reception of 
American ships where can receive wood, 
water, provisions and coal—payment to be made 


in gold and silver ; articles third, fourth and fifth 
provide for the good treatment, security of prop- 
erty, etc., to American vessels and créws ship- 
wrecked on the coast; article seventh we quoté 
been a subject of dis- 
at ships of the United 

to them, shall 
and silver coin, 


entire, as it has recent! 
te: “It is agreed 

Beates resorting to the ports o} 

be permitted to exchange gol 
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any wonder. So capable are they of sonnoaling 4 
and controlling their feelings, that they wou 
examine the guns, machinery, etc., of the steam- 
ers, without expressing the slightest astonish- 
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and articles of goods, for other articles of goods, 
under such regulations as shall be temporarily 
established by the Japanese government for that 
purpose. It is however, that the 
ships of the United States shall be permitted to 
es Neem whatever articles they are willing to 
exchange.” The above are the most important 
articles of the treaty. 


iin 


fff 


Our first illustration represents a Japanese 
funeral at Simoda. Simoda is sitmnted near 
Fogu, sixty miles from Poirit Sagami, at 

the entrance of the bay of Yedo. It has an ex- 
cellent harbor, well sheltered by high hills. The 
town contains about a thousand houses, built on 
the banks of a beautiful stream at the northwest- 
ern end of the harbor. Excellent water for ship’s 


use is abundantly supplied by numerous brooks. 
The Japanese vessels generally anchor at Kakiz- 
aki, a small village opposite Simoda. The town 
contains eight large temples, and a vast number 
of small chapels. The scenery is described as 
bold and romantic, swelling iniand till it reaches 
a range of barren mountains, about three thou- 
sand high. The officers of the expedition 


a 
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were freely allowed to wander about on shore for 
a circuit of ten miles, though at first they were 
watched with that suspicion which characterises 
the Japanese in their treatment of foreigners. 
They received the unwelcome escort of sq 

native soldiers, while the traders closed their 
shops, and husbands and fathers concealed their 
women at the approach of the outside barbarians. 
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By degrees, however, this distrust and care were 
abandoned. It was found that the American 
officers were not in the least inclined to plunder 
the ms 9 or insult the women, and the 
former could display their wares, and the latter 
their faces with impunity. Some of the girls of 
Simoda are very pretty, and hei their 
natural attraction by the skilful use of pearl 


| 
° 
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powder and rouge, while the married ladies cer- 
tainly do not improve their appearance by stain- 
ing teeth jet black. 

An officer of the expedition writes: “The 
streets are wide and t, and the better class 
¢f houses two stories high, plastered and roofed 
with elegant tiles. The interior is kept = 
dean and neat, and the rooms, covered wi 


mats, are from each other by sliding 
sereens that are closed or removed at pleasure. 
There are no chimneys in Japan. A charcoal 
fire is built in a little sand-pit in the middle of 
the floor, and the Japanese are usually found 
sitting on their knees drinking tea and smoki 

their pipes. Nota chair or any other piece 

furniture can be seen. Tubs of wae are kept 


in frent et each house, as well as on the roofs, in 
readiness against any fire, for conflagrations are 
so frequent and extensive that whole towns are 
sometimes burnt down. The temples chiefly 
Buddhist, are beautifully situated in the suburbs. 
The entrance w them leads poly, through 
elegant trees and wild camelias. They are 
large, plain structures, with high peaked roofs, 
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resembling the houses pictured on Chinese 
porcelain. In the space immediately in front is 
a large bell for summoning the faithful, a stone 
reservoir of ge water, and several roughly hewn 
stone idols. The doorway is ornamented with 
curious dragons and other animals, carved in 
wood. Upon entering, there is nothin pre 
ilding worth noting, the walled sides 
rafters having a gloomy Sere 


altar is the only ee 
It so much the 
Catholic that I need not describe it. Some of 
the idols on these altars are so similar to those I 
hayejseen in the churches of Italy that if they 
were. mutually translated I doubt whether either 
set of worshippers would discover the change. 


ex 


‘The priests count beads, shave their heads, and 

wear analogous robes, and the service is attended 

by the ringing of bells, the li hting of candles, 

and the burning of incense. n fact, except that 
the cross is nowhere to be seen, one coul 

Roman Catholic place 


ip. 
Such is a sketch of Simoda, where the officer 


who furnished us with the drawings, witn 
the funeral which forms the subject of our first 
picture. The body of the deceased, as he states, 
a wooden rooster. The aes 
ion, and the si n is ios <> 
supported on the hocdan of the bearers, 
resembling an inverted willow 
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basket. The procession is preceded by a priest 
chanting and beating a drum, and another recit- 
ing a prayer, Following the bier are the rela- 
tives of deceased, dressed in a sort of nun- 
like costume, each being accompanied by a 
friend, holding a tray of fruits, confectionery, 
etc. The rear of the procession is brought up 
by friends and acquaintances. 


> 


In case of persons holding office, who die sud- 
denly without haviag previously resigned im 
favor of their heirs, it is not unusual to bury 
them the night after their death, in a private 
manner; the death, though whispered about, is 
not officially announced. The heir, who dresses 
and acts as usual, notifies the authorities that his 
father is sick and wishes to resign. Having ob- 


tained the succession, he soon after an 

his father’s death, and the formal funeral 
mourning then take pee. The honors paid to 
deceased parents 


© not terminate with the 
mourning. Ev: 


month, on the day of the an- 

fifty, and even for a hundred 

er", food, sweetmeats and 
ifay. These 


fruits are set before 


tainl the most singular rites of the 
meuch more than we have given 
“— be detailed respecting them. 

he second engraving of our series shows the 
ude, that is the 
palanquin, suppo' on the shoulders of two 
stalwort fellows. These vehicles are finished in 
a very tasteful manner, being handsemely lec- 
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gilded and ornamented. In Simoda, 
take the place of horses, the latter being 
used only under the saddle, The third engrav- 
ts the dinner given on the 

Powhatan, in honor of the commissioners ap- 
inted by the emperor to conduct negociations. 
mmodore Perry invited the officers of the 
squadron to meet the Japanese officials, of whom 
there were about seventy. A very excellent 
dinner was served up, to which the guests did 
ample justice. Toasts to the emperor and presi- 
dent were drank with all the honors, ray the 
company did not dis until a very late hour. 

Our next picture shows a Chinese tanka boat. 
The tanka boats are counted by thousands in the 
rivers and bays of China. They are often em- 
oat by our national vessels as conveyances to 
and from the shore, thereby saving the health of 
the sailors, who would be otherwise subjected to 
— long distances under a hot sun, with a 

iability of contracting some fatal disease peculiar 
to China, and thus introducing infection in a 
crowded crew. 

_ On her voyage, the Powhatan touched at 
Sin; re, the capital of a small island at the 
southern extremity of Malacca. The town 
stands on a point of land near a bay, affording a 
safe anchorage at all seasons, and commanding 
the navigation of the Straits of Malacca. While 
the Powhatan lay at anchor here, the captain 
permitted two jugglers to come on board to 
gre ify the wishes of the sailors, by exhibiting 

eir skill in legerdemain, which art they profess 

in a wonderful degree of perfection. The feat 
of swallowing a sword was performed, as exhib- 
ited in our fifth engraving. But as the 
belonged to the juggler, the men sus i 
was prepared for the , and that the blade 
consisted of running slides, which, by the pres- 
sure of the d be forced 
into the hilt. Malay, however, was deter- 
mined to confound the doubters, and —-? 
a piece of rough cast iron from the armorer’s 
forge, swallowed it with as much ease and — 
as he did the sword. The performances end 
with a lively dance executed by two cobras, to 
the accompaniment of harsh sounds from a trum- 
pet played by an assistant. 

From Singapore let us pass to the Sandwich 
Islands, those gems of the Pacific. The arrival 
at the Sandwich Islands is always a welcome 
event in a cruise—the delicious climate, the 
abundance of fruits, the romantic scenery, the 
gentle manners of the inhabitants, render this 
ae of the globe peculiarly attractive. Our 
sixth engraving represents a of Sandwich 
Island dancing the hu thevintense 
delight of a group of Jack-tars, who probably 
experience as much satisfaction at the ethibition, 
a8 was ever experienced by the refined Parisians 
at the efforts of Taglioni, Cerito, or Fanny 
Ellsler. The hula-hula was formerly a favorite 
dance among the Sandwich Islands, but has now 
become nearly extinct through the influence of 
the missionaries. There are still, however, a 
few Kanakas, who are addicted to their old 
does not of mach 
grace, in, gyrations 
with the stiffocss of an automaton. 

The next port we shall touch at, pleading the 
privilege of a roving commission, ie Cape Town 


the capital of the Cape of Good Hope, the well- 
known British colony at the Southern extremity 
of Africa. This point early attracted the atten- 
tion of the Dutch, who saw that it was of the 
first importance as a watering-place for their 
ships. They accordingly established a colony 
there about the middle of the 17th century. 
They treated the native inhabitants, the Hotten- 
tots, with great severity, driving most of them 
beyond the mountains, and reducing the remain- 
der to slavery. In 1795, it was captured by the 
English, but restored by the peace of Amiens, in 
1802. In 1806, it was again captured by the 
English, and has remained in their possession 
since. It is defended by a castle of considerable 
strength, and contains many fine public build- 
ings. The harbor is tolerab y secure from Se 
tember to May, duting the prevalence of the 
southeast winds ; but during the rest of the year, 
when the winds blow from the north and north- 
west, vessels are obliged to resort to Fulse Bay, 
on the other side of the peninsula. 

Our seventh engraving presents a sketch of a 
group of marketmen at Cape Town. We here 
see the native fish dealers at pupenooere. A 

ung n in the foreground is feeding a peli- 
wien smell fish which he has 
from the bench. The principal market of Cape 
Town is not very attractive externally, but it is 
noted for the abundance and excellence of its 
fish, flesh and fowl, which'supply the inhabitants 
and the ships touching at the port. The sales 
are conducted mach after the manner of this 
country. ‘The salesmen, are representatives of 
all quarters of the globe, and include specimens 
of the native Hottentot and the genuine Yankee, 
who is always found where money is to be made. 

The eighth engraving is a view of the natives 
and their huts at St. Augustine’s Bay, Madagas- 
ear. The inhabitants of this remarkably fertile 
island are composed of two distinct classes—the 
Arabs, or descendants of foreign colonists, and 
the Negroes, or original inhabitants of the island. 
The character of the inhabitants differs much in 
the different parts of the island, and the accounts 
of writers vary y on this subject. The 
island is off the eastern coast of Africa, se’ 
from the continent by the Mozambique channel, 
and is about 900 miles long and 200 broad. Its 
surface is greatly diversified, and its mountain 
scenery is exceedingly The name and 

ition of this island was first made known to 
uropeans by Marco Polo, in the 13th centary, 
though the Arabs had been acquainted with it 
for several It v= by the 
P ese in inning of the 16th century. 
The French made sev attempts to found 
colonies there in the middle of the 17th century, 
but abandoned them after ineffectual struggles 
with the natives. In 1745, they renewed their 
efforts with but little better success. In 1814 
it was claimed by ae asa dependency of 
Mauritius, which had been ceded to her b 
France, and some settlements were established. 
One of the native kings of the iaterior, who had 
shown himself eager to procure a knowledge of 
Euro arts for his subjects, consented, in 
1820, to relinquish the slave trade on condition 
that ten Madagassees should be sentto England, 
and ten to Mauritius, foreducation. Thosesent 
to England were placed under the care of the 
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London Missionary Society, who sent mission- 
aries and mechanics to Madagascar. In 1826, 
seventeen hundred children were taught in the 
missionary schools, and the Sortavea hare since 
been translated into the native | 5 

Our last view was drawn at Bruni, in the island 
of Borneo, and shows the Sultan’s palace. Pre- 
viously to the Powhatan’s joining the Japanese 


expedition, and while on her way, her duties 
compelled her to — at the island 4 — 
for the of rati a treaty which was 
negociated since, and which 
requires renewal every five years. Its objects are 
the protection and preservation of such of our 
men and ships as have the misfortune to be 
wrecked upon these shores. The steamer an- 


chored at the mouth of the principal river, and 
the following day a sufficient number of officers 
and men, in six barges, and fully armed, pro- 
ceeded on their mission to Bruni, the capital, sit- 
uated about thi miles from the coast. The 
meeting was held at the palace of the Sultan )the 
house in the centre of the picture), and the nego- 
ciation was concluded in a manner sati 


iI 
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mats, the party em 

laying the national airs, with a 
wa two howitzers. The result 
tions has been to make our 
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parties. After of presents { 
or value and the 
natives, and a night passed on 
| 8 
of such expedi- i 
known and i 
respected in the remiotest quarters of the globe. 
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There are few objects of more interest than 
mementoes of our Revolutionary days, and the 
actors in the scenes of that time. In accordance 
with this idea, we present our readers with accu- 
rate drawings of some of the relics connected 
with that early straggle—homely objects in them- 
selves, but deeply interesting, nay, sacred, from 
association. We all know how closely identified 
the ent becomes with the wearer. The 
mantle of the dead Cesar exhibited by Mark 
Antony moved his countrymen to “mutiny and 


rage.” The gray surtout and cocked hat of 


COAT OF WASHINGTON, 


apoleon were enough of themselves to set all 
Paris in a ferment ; the cap of Gessler was made 
to represent himself in the presence of the Swiss. 
Those artists have succeeded best and shown the 
most intimate knowledge of human nature, who 
have represented the Father of his Country “ in 
his habit.as he jived,” not as a Roman consul 
ing of his , personality, 

i at a distance by the 

long before we can distin- 


a part of history, and as we gaze upon the arti- 
cles he has worn, when happily they have been 
preserved from the ravages of time, we seem to 
acquire a more prres conception of the man, 
imagination and memory supplying a distinct 
image of the form on which they have rested. 
Hence it is no idle or unworthy curiosity which 
impels us to study and to prize these relics of the 
past. Of the relics of Washington, depicted in 
this article, some are preserved in the Patent 
Office at Washington, and others belong to the 


his The garb of a hero becomes 


corporation of Alexandria, Virginia, and are 
deposited in a room over the market 

house of that city. We have first the 

coat of Washington. It is of the old 
revoluti®nary cut, and made of blue 
cloth, with collar, cuffs and facings of 

buff, and gilt buttons. The vest and 
small-clothes are represented in another 
engraving. Following the coat are seen 

a chair, staff, small sword and belt 

which belonged to Washington. Suc- 

ceeding are sketches of the bier upon 

which his honored remains were taken 

to the tomb at Mount Veriton, and the 

flag of his Life-guard. In-another en- 

graving are his masonic chair, regalia, 

and emblems. All these objects, origi- 

nally of small intrinsic value, are now 
ae They are gazed upon yearly 

y thousands of our countrymen, and 

by strangers from abroad, for the fame 

and love of Washington belongs to the 

whole world. In him and through him, 

all humanity was dignified, and the 

memory of the “first in ry first in 

peace, first in the hearts of his country- 

men,” is cherished by the friends of 

freedom in the old world almost as rev- 
erentially as by the freemen of the new. 

If virtue be regarded as an indispen- 

sable element of ness, as it un- 
doubtedly should be, then our Wash- 

ington stands on record as the greatest 

man om ever lived. Cromwell was 

great— Napoleon was t—in intellect 
unapproachable, but "aun are dark 

ts on the lustre of their reputation. 

‘ersonal ambition sullied the character 

of these wonderfal men, and darkened 

the close of theif career. But Wash- 

ington was from first to last free from 

the slightest taint of selfishness. More- 

over, his “modesty was equal to his 

merit.” From his lips never fell a syl- 

Jable about his “mission.” He never 

Claimed to be a “man of destiny,” not 

éven when he had emerged unscathed 

from the tifie balls of Braddock’s defeat Love 
of countty was his ruling passion, steadfastness 
of purpdse the secret of his success. The victor 
of the enemies of his country, he was master of 
i « "Undazzled by the tempting offers of 
friendrand foe, he accepted at the hands of his 
eful countrymen only their authority to serve 

m, and he resigned that authority into the 
haads of his countrymen, when his term of ser- 
vice had expired, without.a regret. History has 

no other record of self-denial like this. On 

518 are sketches of the flag of General Morgan’s 
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to the American lives, Morgan was made a eol- 
onel, and did good service with his regiment of 
riflemen, He was next promoted to a brigadier 
generalship and marched to the south. Here he 
ormed his most brilliant exploit, the defeat 
of the British under Tarleton at the C 
January 17,1781. For that service he 
the thanks of the nation by a vote of a go | 
anda gold medal. He died full of years an 
honors, July 6, 1800. The last engraving rep- 
resents two glorious trophies—the upper one a 
flag taken at Yorktown, at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and a camp chest and flag captured from 
the Hessians at Trenton, 

Of these revolutionary relics, the articles be- 
longing to Washington are the most valuable, 
and excite the greatest interest in the beholder. 
A great man seems to.impart something of his 
personality to the garments he wears, and the 
vesture worn by the Father of his Country ma 
well be treasured among the most sacred histori- 
cal relics that time bas Fett us. What a charac- 
ter was his! How'completely rounded his life ! 
How fitted at once-for the age in which he lived 
and for all time hereafter! It is fortunate for 
the present generation that the tongue of Amer- 
ica’s greatest orator and the pen of America’s 
most elegant writer are engaged in setting forth 
the transcendent merits and services of our 

RELICS OF WASHINGTON. national hero—“ first in peace, first in war, first 


in the hearts of his countrymen.” In other 
regiment, the Richmond Rifle Ran- 
Gre, fas: carried at the siege of 
orktown, a leathern camp chest 
and a pack-saddle. Daniel Mor- 


played, was one of the bravest sol- ‘ 


diers of Revelation. = TTT 
born in New Jersey in 1738. At 
the of seventeen, he accompan- 
raddock as a in his 
campaign against the French 
and Indians. For an alleged insult 
to a British officer, he received five 
handred lashes without flinching, 


afte 

in the provincial army, made the 

acquaintance of Washington, and 

distinguished himself by his bravery 

and adroitness. in fighting the In- 

dians. In 1775 he received a cap- 
i and with 


taincy from 

ous ri i m to 

nold’s us trying 

tion to Canada in the autumn of 

1775, and at the siege of Que 

he took command when the leader ~ 


Point. When restored by exchange WASHINGTON’S BIER—BODY GUARD FLAG. — 


i 
and an apology for the wrong done 
him with equal indifference. He Xx 
SS 
were y | 
\ as ~~ 
was wounded. Though he fought 4 
desperately, he was made prisoner, 
and sueh was the enemy's respect © 
for his courage, that he was offered \ { 
a coloneley in the British army, SE 
nold, the American leader im that ast feat 
expedition, was afterwards made a 
dier general by King George, 
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and tongues Washington is no less | animates all their thoughts; an irresistible move- 
than in our own: One of the finest | ment is given to all their ¢ rises. The mul- 
tributes to h titude seeks them still in its midst and finds them 
not; raising its on high, it beholds in a 
sphere blazing with light and glory, him who 
us | seemed but a rash adventurer in the eyes of ig- 
men,” says the orator, “who appear at intervals | norance and envy. ) 
on the stage of the world, with the character of 
seem to belong 8o little to modern times, 

some august and antique on 
dare Their. work, 
scarcely finished, attracts that veneration 
which is ooo! granted only to ee 
works of time. The American revdlu- 
tion, of which we are the contemporaries, 
seems in fact forever established. Wash- 


ington began it by energy and completed 
it Hie 


moderation. knew how to 
maintain it by directing it always to the 
test prosperity of his country, and 

s end is the only one which can justify 
enterprises so extraordinary at the tribu- 
nal of the future. It appertains to war- 
riors alone to mark the place which 
Washington will occupy one famous 
captains. His successes seemed to have 
more solidity than brillianey, and judg- 
ment ruled more than enthusiam in his 
manner of commanding and fighting. 
In the midst of all the disorders of camps, 
and all the excesses inseparable from 
civil war, humanity sought refuge be- 
neath his tent and was never repulsed. 
In triumph and in adversity, he was 
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grandeur and domination. An unknown and 
superior cause sends them, at the fitting time, to 
found the cradle or repair the ruins of empires. 
It is in vain that these fore-ordained men hold 
themselves aloof, or are confounded with the 
crowd ; the hand of fortune lifts them all at once 
and bears them rapidly, from obstacle to obsta- 
cle, and from triumph to triumph, to the height 
of power. A sort of supernatural inspiration 
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always tranquil as wisdom and simple as 
virtue. The gentle affections remained 
in the depth of his heart, even at mo- 
ments when the interests of his cause 
seemed to authorize in some sort the 
laws of vengeance. The movements of 
a magnanimous soul, let us doubt not, 
complete and maintain revolutions more 
surely than trophies and victories. The 
esteem obtained by the character of the 
American general contributed more than 
his arms to the independence of his coun- 
try. As soon as peace was signed, he 
resigned to Con all the powers with 
which he had been invested. He would 
only employ the arms of persuasion 
against his misled countrymen. If he 
had only been vualgarly ambitious, he 
might have overwhelmed the weakness 
of divided factions, and when no consti- 
tution offered a barrier to audacity, he 
might have grasped at power, before laws 

regulated its use and limits. But 
these laws were solicited by himself with 
unyielding constancy. It was when it 


ing, that he aecepted, b 

of his sallve-citens, the honor 

for seven . He had avoided 

when its use might be arbitrary; he would not 

bear its burden till it had been compressed with- 

in legitimate bounds. Such a character is wor- 

thy of the noblest days of antiquity. We doubt, 
ile combining the traits which compose it, 

whether it ‘actually appeared in our century. We 

seem to have discovered the missing life of one 
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of those illustrious men whom Plutarch has 
painted so well. His administration was wise 
and firm within, noble and prudent without. 
He always respected the usages of other people, 
as he would have the rights of American people 
respected. Thus, in all negociations, the heroic 
simplicity of the president of the United States 
treated with the majesty of kings, without bra- 
vado and without abasement. not search 
his administration for those thoughts which the 
world calls great, and which he would have 
deemed merely rash. His conceptions were 
rather wise than bold: he did not lead admira- 
tion captive, but he constantly inspired the same 
amount of esteem, in the camp 
and in the senate, in the midst 
of business, and in solitude. 
Washington had not those 
haughty and imposing traits 
which impress all minds ; he dis- 
played more order and correct- 
ness than force and elevation in 
his ideas. He d partic- 
ularly, and in a superior degree, 
that quality which is thought 
vulgar, and which is so rare, 
that quality no less useful in the 
government of States than in 
the conduct of life, which gives 
more tranquillity than impetus 
to the soul, and more happiness 
than glory to those who possess 
it, or those who feel its effects. 
I speak of good sense, that good 
sense whose ancient laws pride 
has too much rejected, and which 
it is time to reinstate in all its 
rights. Audacity destroys, ge- 
nius elevates, good sense pre- 
serves and perfects. Genius is 
entrusted with the glory of em- 
pires ; but good sense alone can 
ensure both their repose and du- 
ration. Washington was born 
in an opulence which he had 
nobly increased, like the heroes 
of ancient Rome, in the midst 
of agricultural labors. Although 
he was the enemy of vain splen- 
dor, he wished republican man- 
ners to be encircled with some 
dignity. None of his compatri- 
ots loved liberty more warmly ; 
no one more feared the exagger- 
ated opinions of certain dema- 
. His mind, the friend of 
 conmae avoided all excesses. He dared 
ish to ge everything, or everything 
at once ; he main meal Mcgee the doc- 
trine of the ancient legislators. Like them, 
Washington governed by the sentiments and the 
affections more than by orders and laws; like 
them, he was simple in to honors; like 
them, he remained great in the midst of retire- 
ment. He had onl wer to strength- 
en the public prosperity ; he did not wish it be- 
stowed on him when saw that America was 
happy and had no further need of his devotion. 
He wished, like the other citizens, tranquillity to 
enjoy the happiness that a great peo re- 


ceived through him. But it was in vain that he 
abandoned highest place ; the t name 
in America was still Washington’s. Four years 
had hardly elapsed since he had retired from the 
administration. This man, who for a long time 
had led armies, who was the chief of thirteen 
States, lived without ambition, in the calm of 
the fields, in the midst of the vast domain he 
cultivated, surrounded by flocks which his care 
had increased in the solitude of the new world. 
He marked the close of his life by all the domes- 
tic and patriarchal virtues, after having illustra- 
ted it by all the political and ad a 
America looked respectfally towards retreat 


FLAG OF MORGAN’S REGIMENT—RICHMOND RIFLE RANGERS 
FLAG—CAMP CHEST—PACK SADDLE. 


inhabited by her defender ; and from this retreat, 
comprising so much glory, often issued wise 
counsels, which had no less force than in the 
days of his authority ; his fellow-citizens hoped 
long to hear him, but death suddenly carried 
him off in the midst of occupations the sweetest 
and most worthy of old age.” 

Such is the portrait of our beloved Washing- 
ton traced by the hand of a distinguished for- 
eigner, who shows remarkable aptitade in seiz- 
ing on his prominent traits. The death of 

ashington fell like a thunderbolt on the eoun- 
try. So short was his illness that, at the seat of 
government, the intelligence of his death pre- 
ceded that of his indisposition. It was 
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how bright, in the brow of the 
firmament, was the planet it re- 
vealed tous! In the production 
of Washington, it does really ap- 
as if Nature was endeavor- 
to improve upon herself, and 
that all the virtues of the ancient 
world were but so many studies 
prepares to the patriot of the 
new.” e have said that as 
time rolls on, it does but deepen 
and intensify the fame of Wash- 
ington. ‘The slightest memorials 
of this t man are sought 
for oo utmost anxiety. The 
ew remaining on the stage 

of life who saw hin face to fi 
have something of reflected glory 
in the eyes of his countrymen, 
and the movement now approach- 
ing consummation, inaugurated 
by the ladies of America, to se- 
cure Mount Vernon as a sacred 
shrine forever, testifies to the ven- 
eration entertained for his fame. 
But his best eulogy, the truest 
titude that can be shown the 
ather of his Country, is for us 
to imitate his virtues and to ad- 
here to the great political prin- 
WASMINGTON’S MASONIC CHAIR—INSIGNIA OF OFFICB. ciples laid down by him for his 

guidance and ours. 


communicated by a passenger in 
the s to an ecquaintance 
the report quickly reac 
. House of Representatives, which 
was then in session. A solemn 
silence prevailed for several min- 
utes. “ Judge Marshall, then a 
member of the house, stated in 
his place the melancholy infor- 
mation which had been received. 
The information, he said, was 
not certain, but there was too 
much reason to believe it true. 
“ After receiving intelligence,” 
he said, “of a national calamity 
so heavy and afflicting, the house 
of representatives can be but iil 
fitted for public business.” He 
therefore moved an adjournment, 
and the house adjourned. The 
funeral took place on Wednes- 
day, December 16, 1799. “It 
matters very little,” says Phillips, 
“ what immediate spot may have 
been the birthplace of such a 
man a Washington. No people 
can claim, no country ¢an appro- 
riate him. The boon of Provi- 
mee to the human race, his 
fame is eternity, and his. residence 
creation, Though it was the de- 
feat of our arms, and the disgrace 
of our policy, I almost bless the 
convulsion in which he had his 
n. If the heavens thundered, 
the earth rocked, when —— 
the storm nad passed, how pure FLAG TAKEN AT YORKTOWN—FLAG TAKEN FROM THE HBS: 
was the element that it cleared ! SIANS—-CAMP CHEST. 
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. ALONE, 
BY FRANK FORTESQUE. 


Shivering, ragged, sick, alone, 

Sat a maiden on a stone; 

While above her sounds the bell 

That doth tell her—O how well! 
The midnight hour. 


Fast and faster falls the snow; 

Hard and harder winds do blow; 

White and whiter grows her form; 

Hen her rags are from her torn 
By the storm, 


Still she sat, and to the gale 

Told her oft-repeated tale : 

Want of shelter, want of bread, 

Frozen limbs, uncovered head; 
0, how cold! 


Cold as north wind is man’s heart, 

In sympathy not far apart. 

Who will hear her—who befriend? 

Who the needed succor send? 
Look above. 


From that boay® earth forsaken, 

Weary spirit God has taken; 

Frozen lips will move no more 

Man's cold charity implore 
Never more. 


> 


THE YOUNG BARRISTER. 
A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 


“Dip you hear Sam Adams yesterday at 
Faneuil Hall?” inquired an athletic, good- 
humored lookinggyouth, of one who sat opposite 
to him at a little round table in Madam Gui- 
non’s coffee-room—a place no less noted among 
the Boston coffee-takers of a former century, 
than is the celebrated Mrs. Haven’s at the pres- 
ent day. 

“No, Henry,” answered the other, who bore a 
strong likeness to the first speaker, though 
younger and more delicate looking ; “I was de- 
tained by an accident which happened to me as 
I was riding over the Neck. I had been out to 
Roxbury, and on my return had got a little way 
past Farnham’s shops, wheu a mischievous ur- 
chin took it into his head to fling a pebble at my 
horse. The animal shying. violently, threw me 
head foremost to the ground, so that I was 
stunned. When I came to, I found myself in 
the house opposite where the accident had taken 
place. The boy-scamp, who was the first cause 
of the trouble, and who, as I discovered, be- 

82 


longed to the family, stood at the door blubber- 
ing most pathetically, no doubt in anticipation 
of the punishment which awaited him as soon 


| as he could be properly attended to. But Harry, 


on my honor, I can’t regret my absence from the 
oration, much less my head thumping, since it 
introduced me to the sight of such a glorious 
creature as Anna Graham.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed Henry, glancing up from 


‘the coarse page of the Gazette which he hed 


been carelessly perusing. “You don’t mean to 
say that you have, in this romantic fashion, ac- 
quired the acquaintance of that peerless belle, 
Anna Graham? Really, it is tardy fair of 
you to steal a march on your elder brother in 
that sort of way. Here have I, during the last 
two or three weeks, been pushing my approaches 
as boldly as I dared, at parties and otherwise, 
and all at once you, with the help of a just 
breeched boy and a restive horse, have got up a 
scene which'I really fear has brought you a long 
way ahead of me, in spite of the start which I 
had obtained. It is too bad—altogether too 
bad, Willie.” 

“Don’t complain of me, Harry,” replied his 
brother, smiling. ‘I assure you that there has 
been no contrivance on my part. And now that 
the war has begun, let it be to the knife. You 
know that no quarter can be expected on either 
side, when fighting the battles of Cupid.” 

** Even so,” rejoined Henry. And his atten- 
tion again reverted to the Gazette. 

Perceiving his brother, as he supposed, bus- 
ily studying its columns, Willis More mentioned 
an engagement which required his presence, and 
accordingly took his leave. The Anna Gra- 
ham, who had been mentioned in the foregoing 
colloquy, was an orphan, of Scottish derivation 
on her father’s side, her mother having been an 
Englishwoman bred in London. Some time. 
after the death of the last-mentioned parent, 
Anna had received an invitation from a wealthy 
uncle, on this side of the Atlantic, to make her 
permanent abode with him. As a mere child, 
she had been much attached to him, and, though 
now scarce sixteen, had eagerly accepted the 
offer, under guardianship of the captain of the 
good brig Hesper, which arrived at Boston 
about three month’ previous to the opening of 
our story. 

Henry and Willis More became attracted to 
her by a certain similarity of circumstance (for 
they also had been deprived of their parents 
years since), as well as by her personal beauty 
and by the grace of her manners. Like insen- 
sibly attracts like, and though surrounded by the 
homage of the wealthy and the titled, a close 
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intimacy ripened between Anna and the two 
young students at law. 

In one respect, these young men had the ad- 
vantage over many of Miss Graham’s hangers- 
on. They had the piquancy which a patriotic 
enthusiasm could confer. The times were full 
of excitement. Friends and families had be- 
come divided against each other on the merits 
of the question which had arisen. Anna’s un- 
cle, Alexander Graham, was one of those who 
remained inactive when it was in their power so 
to remain. He had great possessions, and was 
afraid to commit them to the waves of civil con- 
flict. But his sympathies tended toward the 
popular side—so much so, at all events, that 
Anna soon became touched with the current 
feeling of the citizens. Her red-coated admirers 
‘were wont to term her the “ Fair Rebel,” and 
sportively to deprecate her arming herself against 
them, which jesting the maiden pretty freely 
repaid. 

But the Mores were unable to treat the subject 
with levity, and the imprudent conduct of Henry * 
causod a quarrel between the brothers and some 
of Graham’s guests. The host, considering the 
rights of hospitality to have been invaded by 
the young Americans, took part against them in 
such wise that they were left no alternative but 
to cease their visits to the family. 

Henry complained bitterly of the treatment 
which he had received, and even inveighed 
against Anna as being a friend to tyranny. 


“T’ll not hear you speak thus unjustly of her,” 
cried Willis. ‘She is a noble girl—too good 
for either you or I to speak idly of. Were you 
any other than my brother, I would do battle 
with you at once on the matter.” 

“ Willie!” replied the other, facing him whom 


he addressed with a grave and earnest look, 


‘Tell me traly—are you notin love with Anna 
Graham ?” 

There was no dissembling of countenance on 
either side; ard after a momentary silence, the 
younger averted his face, only saying : 

“ Harry, I fear it is so.” 

Not a word more was said on that score; but 


from that moment, they knew each other as 
rivals—brotherly ones, it was true, but rivals 
nevertheless. A few minutes afterward, Henry 
placed in the hands of Willis a slip of paper, 
with the following explanation : 

“ Willie, our old master Bedloe offers to us 
the office adjoining his own ; and on easy terms, 
the half of his practice, There, on that paper, 
is a rough average of the amount of that partic- 
ular department referred to, during the two last 
years. What think you of the offer ?” 


“Of course I can have but one answer— 
accept it.” 

« “Down boys, tarn out! Tarn out all!” cried 
a voice in the street below. 

“Another fracas between our citizens and the 
English troops,” exclaimed Harry. “I had 
hoped these brawls would cease for the present. 
I fear that our people sometimes give offence, as 
well as take it.” 

He had deemed the alarm but momentary. 
In this, however, he was much deceived ; for, 
after an instant of silence, there came the sound 
of increasing tumult, parties of men hurrying 
past with noisy execrations, and then the crash 
of nusketry rang out sharp and clear. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the brothers, 
starting up in unison! “ there is something here 
of real import.” 

They rushed down stairs ; and as they reached 
the street, the bells of the town rang out tht 
prelude of the coming Revolution. We will 
not enter into needless details of a scene so uni- 
versally familiar. That day was enacted the 
Boston Massacre. In two hours the town was 
in arms, and a civil war seemed ready to open 
on the spot. Governor Hutchinson was obliged 
to remove his troops from the town limits. 
Captain Preston and his company, the chief of- 
fenders in the scene of violence, were arrested 
on charge of murder, to be tried before the 
civil authorities. By these, and similar conces- 
sions, the indignation of the citizens was quieted ; 
and they rested in anticipation of a speedy pun- 
ishment of the imprisoned offenders. 

It was no later than the following afternoon, 
when the two brothers found themselves already 
installed in their new office. While busied with 
their arrangements, they wer@ disturbed by a 
gentle tap at the door. 


“Come in!” said the elder brother, hastily. 

The door opened, and a female, closely veiled, 
stood before them. The veil was drawn aside, 
and Anna Graham stood revealed to view. She 
blushed deeply at the surprise visible in the 


countenances of the young men, and said to 


Harry, at the same time refusing the chair which 


the latter offered : 

“ Master More, I trust that an errand of life 
or death may excuse my boldness in coming 
hither. And, indeed, I have had no little diffi- 
culty in searching you out. I may have mis- 
judged,” she continued, with some embarrass- 
ment, “but I have imagined that my intercession 


might be of avail in the matter which I have to 
disclose. Lieutenant Somers, brother of & 
young friend of mine, and an officer in Uaptain 
Preston’s company, is imprisoned with his com- 
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mander on accusation of murder. Without 
doubt, you will recollect meeting the lieutenant 
at my father’s house. His sister, a dear friend 
of mine, is wholly overcome by her fears on his 
account, and indeed my father declares that the 
lieutenant stands in much peril, in case he be 
not properly defended. Maria Somers, then, 
has entreated me to persuade you to plead in his 
defence. She seems to have fixed on you 
especially. Will you accede to her wishes on his 
behalf?” 

“And more especially to your own wishes for 
his welfare?” replied Harry, with a sudden and 
penetrating glance at his fair visitor. 

The latter colored to the temples, then recov- 
ering herself, threw back a look of haughty 
disdain. 

“ Methinks, sir, you scarce need question me 
so particularly. Am Ito understand that you 
refuse the request ?” 

“No, not so,” replied Harry, hastily. “I 
pray you be seated. Since you desire it, I will 
undertake Lieutenant Somers’s defence; or, at 
least, I will promise to serve him in such way as 
may appear most advantageous to his welfare.” 

“Tthank you,” answered the lady, her eyes 
brightening with gratitude, “ not merely for my- 
self, but most especially for my friend Maria, 
whose welfare is, I may inform you, more par- 
tivularly affected in this case*than mine own. 
And now, as I am about to bid you adieu, I 


may add to the liberty which I have already 


taken, that of reproving yourself and your 
brother for your long-continued absence from 
our mansion. I trust that we have endeavored, 
in past time, to be fairly hospitable; and both 
my father and myself would hope that differ- 
ences in opinion should not be considered a suf- 
ficient cause for thus absenting yourselves, I 
need say no more. Farewell, sirs, with many 
thanks.” 

As she disappeared, Harry, turning back, 
threw himself into his comfortable leathern- 
bound chair, and gave himself up toa fit of mus- 
ing. From this he was aroused by overhearing 


& faint sigh from his brother. Starting from his 


seat, he went to the latter and grasped him by 
the hand. 

“She is a glorious girl, is she not, Willis? 
But sooner than she should create a spirit of 
contention between us, I would henceforth and 
forever abjure all hope of her regard. Willie, 
it is hard to say it—but, if fortune offer you op- 
portunity to gain her, push your chance to the 
utmost; win her and wear her for your own.” 

“No, Harry,” replied the other, returning the 
fond grasp, and glancing up with an affectionate 
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look. “It would be useless for me to attempt 
such a thing. My eyes cannot be blind, even 
though I might wish them so. You may not 
perceive it, but I see clearly that Anna Graham 
loves you. You need not feign incredulity ; it is 
asI say.” 

“I would not feign an incredulity which I did 
not feel,” rejoined the elder. ‘But, Willie, you 
are too ready, I think, to pronounce in my favor. 
Let it all pass, though, for the time being. 
Whatever may be, ‘Willie, let us never forget 
that we must ever remain brothers, in heart and 
deed. Thus have we always been; thus are we 
always to be.” 

“Yes, with all my soul!” And the tears 
trickled down the cheek of the younger. “ The 
promise we made to our dying mother shall 
never be broken, please Heaven!” _ 

“And now to business,” continued Harry. “I 
will own that a momentary jealousy came over 
me, through suspicion of Miss Graham’s special 
interest in the lieutenant. He is a fine-looking 
fellow, indeed, and might warrant by his appear- 
ance much misgiving on my part. However, I 
am not going to think of that now. How it will 


fare with his defence, I know not. The feeling 
against Captain Preston and his officers is very 
strong, and we know that the feeling of a com- 
munity cannot but affect, in some degree, the ac- 
tion of its judicial court. I have not attempted 
to examine the particulars of the case, but there: 


is a rumor about, that Sam Adams has ex- 


pressed himself against the infliction of a severe 
penalty on the prisoners. If he could be in- 
duced to act on their defence, a great advantage 
would be gained on their “4 

Willis shook his head. “He conld 
be induced to take the part of the soldiers 


against the people, The sympathies of Sam 


Adams are too strongly whig to allow that.” 
“Ay,” replied Harry, emphatically. ‘But 
strong as his sympathies are, he will not suffer 
them to outride his sense of justice. And, not- 
withstanding the confusion of various accounts, 
I do think that the blame was not altogether on 


the side of the soldiery, Letjustice be done, I 


believe that I can honestly stand in defence of 
Lieutenant Somers, and I shall do so, whatever 
may happen.” 

“You are right, as ever,’”’ exclaimed Willis. 
“ Certainly, I had no wish to move you from 
your intention. On the contrary, I would 
cheerfully offer my assistance, if the assistance 
can be of any value. How say you?” 

“« We shall soon be able to. settle that. You 
know the motto we have chosen, ‘ United!’ We 
never yet had disagreed in its application.” 
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CHAPTER Ii. 

THE WAR PRISONS OF NEW YORK IN 76. 

“O, Manta, I can scarce support the thought 
even of the prison which he; which they, are en- 
during. You will not think me too selfish, dear 
friend, that I have him first in mind. No, not 
even while you yourself feel the pangs of a like 
sorrow with myself—like, but not equal, for O, 
itis my husband whom I mourn as one dead. 
Bear with my agony, Maria. It is a terrible pre- 
sentiment that tortures me. O that I could 
stifle the thought 

“Be yourself, Anna!” murmured Maria 
Somers, gently pillowing Anna’s aching head on 
her own bosom. “ Charles will do all that can 
be done, as you wellknow. We will hope that 
these sad forebodings will soon be dispelled. Is 
it not superstitious thus to give way to our imag- 
inations? Come, then, take courage.” 

“Alas, poor maid,” exclaimed Anna, raising 
her head and clasping her friend in her arms, 
“it is vain for you to dissimulate with that little 
heart of yours trembling and fluttering like a 
dove in your bosom! - yor heart, which loves 
him sodearly! Ah, he shall be yours, if he but 
live! Iwill assume to be prophetess of your 
fature, and will stake my truth on your fate fore- 
told. Willis shall be yours!” 

Maria, paling and crimsoning, disengaged the 

‘arms of her friend ; but the latter, clasping her 
the more closely, rained kisses on the cheek and 
lips of the maiden. 

“ Nay, it is useless for you to struggle; and 
you must own that I am the stronger. “Now 
listen! for I am about to recite a passage from 
memory, while I hold you captive. Do you re- 
member then, little one, that once on a time a 
eertiin Lieutenant Somers was on trial for his 
life, with the whole country clamoring for his 
blood? Then a Harry More, my Harry, stood 
up boldly in the front, with a Willis More at his 
side, and fought manfully for your dear brother, 
cheered only by the eagle-eyed Adams, and one 
or two noble spirits, against the revengeful rage 
of thousands who denounced them openly as 
traitors to that cause of liberty which. they had 
undertaken to forward. So they fought and 
conquered. And then this audacious Harry 
More refused to be rewarded for his services by 
any other than me who had engaged them. You 
know how I was obliged to reward him. But 
Willis, Harry’s Willie, goes yet unrecompensed. 
Yet Maria knows it is not always so to be.” 

“I know nothing of the kind,” exclaimed 
Maria, indignantly freeing herself from her 
friend. “Your words sting me to the heart, 


Anna ; that heart which I cannot prevent you 
from reading—ah, so much more truly than I 
would! You know that he loves me not; scarce 
has a thought of me. How, then, can you—how 
dare you thus torture me ?” 

“T torture you, Maria?” replied the other, 
sadly. “Indeed, I meant it not.” 

“Hallo, young ladies!” said a voice at the 
door; ‘I am endeavoring not to overhear you, 
but I shall be forced to do so, unless you choose 
to let me in.” 

“Tt is Charles!” exclaimed Maria, as half 
laughing, half vexed, she hastened to open the 
door. 

“ What news?” anxiously inquired Anna, as 
Charles Somers ente 

“Nothing of importance,” was the answer. 
“I think, however, that their place of confine- 
ment will soon be known to me; and I am go- 
ing, this afternoon, to ascertain if my conjectures 
are correct. There, my dear girls, do not ques- 
tion me now. Be patient, and hope for the 
best.” 

“The best!” said Anna. “Ah, if the result 
could make the saying true!’ 

From the lodgings of his sister and her friend,. 
Captain Somers (such was now his title) took 
his way to the new jail, or Provost. For several 
days, Somers had prosecuted his inquiries in the 
New York prisohs of war without success. 
Finally, however, he had fixed on the Provost 
as that one of the city prisons most likely to 
contain the objects of his search. Gaining en- 
trance at the main door, he inquired for Captain 
Cunningham’s quarters, whither he was accord- 
ingly directed. There, in answer to his an- 
nouncement of himself, a coarse-featured man 
stood before him, clad in half uniform, Captain 
Somers having stated his errand, the prison lists 
were placed before him. 

“T have such a squad of den rebels on my 
hands, and they have given me such cursed trou- 
ble, that we haven't always kept the list perfectly 
straight. But it doesn’t make much difference, 
you know, a few odd rebels in the lump.” 

Making no reply, Somers continued his exam- 
ination of the ill-written columns. 

“T do not find their names here,” he said at 
length, “unless this be intended for one of 
them.” 

Cunningham looked over the shoulder of the 
visitor at the spot where the finger of the latter 
was placed. It discovered, couched in scrawl- 
ing, scarce legible letters, this inscription : 

“ Garry Moor; Number 10.” 

Cunningham burst into a loud laugh. 

“That must be Jack Niggs’s writing,” he 
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eried ; “and he was certainly drunk when he 
made it, for he can do a little better when he is 
sober. Ag for the rest, I dare say these pot- 
hooks are meant for that devil’s imp you are 
looking for ; and like enough, the other may be 
with him. But come along! I'll root them out, 
if they are here.” 

Not a little disgusted at the bearing of the 
keeper, as he strode on before him swearing, 
hiccuping, and rattling his massive keys, Somers 
was led down a flight of stairs to a low: door 
crossed and re crossed by iron bands. A senti- 
nel who had followed a little way behind, re- 
mained outside of the threshold while Cunning- 
ham forced an entrance. Surprised at the crowd 
within, and overcome by the foul fumes which 
escaped from the apartment, Somers hesitated 
for a second. 

“Come in, man! come in!” ejaculated the 
keeper’s brutal voice. ‘Don’t be abashed be- 
fore this noble company of persons, lawyers, 
doctors, pimps, infernal rebels and horse-thieves. 
Look you! in what a pretty pickle they keep 
themselves !”” 

“You beastly villain!” said a haggard but 
strong-limbed man, stepping in front of Cun- 
ningham. ‘Are not starvation, poison, and 
outright murder, enough for us? Must you 


come to us hero, among our dying fellows, with 
your slanderous bellowing? Another word of 
this from your lips, and I’ll choke you on the 


iad 


Half intoxicated though he was, Cunningham 
shrunk away pale and cringing. No interference 
was offered either from the sentinel outside, or 
from Captain Somers within. The latter had 
not even noticed the altercation, so absorbed 
was he in the condition of the wretched men 
around him, At the opposite part of the room, 
underneath a narrow slit in the wall which 
served as a window, he observed a little group 
gathered about a prostrate and emaciated form. 
Pressing his way towards the spot, he stood over 
the dying prisoner. A man, searce more life- 
like, was supporting the victim’s head and talk- 
ing with him in low and endearing tones. 
Somers bent over to catch the words. 

“ Willie,” said the dying voice, “ you have 
indeed been to me a loving brother. If you 
live, I need not ask you to remember and care 
for her ” 

Somers had like to have fallen with the shock. 
He sank down on his knees by Harry’s side. 
But it was already over. Something between a 
sob and a groan escaped from the breast of 
Somers, and a few manly tears came to relieve, 
ia @ measure, his overburdened spirit. He 


turned to Willis ; but the eyes of the latter were 
glazed and indifferent. The brother saw noth- 
ing, thought of nothing, but the dead. 

‘One more dead man’s ration for Cunning- 
ham to draw,” said a bystander, turning away, 

“Queer arithmetic yours!” said another, 
with a dismal mirth. ‘“ You know that not one 
of us has had a half ration for two months past. 
But half a ration of such staff is about as good 
as the whole.” 

At these words, thus carelessly uttered, Som- 
ers glanced rapidly around, penetrating in some 
degree the horrors of the prison’s history. With 
blood at boiling heat, he approached Cunning- 
ham, who stood stupidly gazing on the corpse, 
and seized him with a vicelike grasp. 

“ Mean, detestable villain !” he cried, or rather 
hissed in his ear. ‘Can you look on your work 
coolly, and without shuddering ?”’ 

“Let go my arm!” replied the keeper, with 
a hoarse growl. “For yonder piece of carrion, 
take it away; or leave it, if you wish. I care 
not. I'll not fash myself over a dead rebel. 
Will you let go, sir? Ho there, sentinel !” 

Somers gave way to prudence. He drew back 
just in time to prevent the spark from lighting 
into action the revengeful beings who hovered 


around him. Willis came to him, and laid his 


bony hands on his friend’s shoulders. 

“Let him alone!” he said. “I would not 
have his life touched now, if I could. I have 
sworn to live till I see him Rt the gallows with a 
halter round his neck. Do what you can for 
us, Somers. Get poor Harry’s body a Christian 
burial. Bat for our sake, and for your own, 
don’t soil your fingers by touching yonder 
reptile.”’ 

“You are right,” returned Somers. “ Your 
requests shall be fulfilled. And you, sir,” he 
continued to Cunningham, “ scarcely deserving 
the name of man, take care that these objects of 
your cursed inhumanity and neglect are treated 
henceforth with becoming decency. Not here, 
merely, but throughout the prison. If you fail 
so to'do, I can assure you that it will be the 
worse for your welfare. I will see that the body 
is removed for proper burial as soon as ‘possible. 
Willis, Itrast that I am not too sanguine in 
giving you hope of speedy release from this den 
of suffering.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


“T am pleased in being able to inform you, 
madam, that there is every probability of the suit 
terminating favorably to our wishes. Indeed, I 
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am warranted in assuring you that the enormous 
property which has been in litigation, will soon 
come in possession of Major Somers and his 
sister. At the least computation, fifty thousand 
pounds will fall to the lady. And I trast that 
she will allow me to congratulate her on her be- 
ing able to receive the news of her good fortune 
with so much composure.” 

Miss Somers smiled, and thanked the speaker 
for the compliment which he had conveyed to 
her. Anna, pale and clad in deep mourning, 
yet looking even more lovely than of old, 
glanced affectionately at her fair companion, and 
then, turning to the skilfal lawyer who sat oppo- 
site them, she said : 

“ Sir James, I must also add my thanks for 
your earnest labors. Indeed, I am not certain 
but that I appreciate the prize of fortune much 
more vividly than does my good Maria, whose 
thoughts seem scarcely able to attach value to 
this omnipotent gold. But the devotion which 
you have shown in her cause, she does most 
fally appreciate ; no one can feel it more deeply. 
But (I am almost ashamed to express my 
doubts after what you have just said) are you 
indeed so confident with regard to the inability 
of the enemy to continue the contest which they 
have hitherto maintained in so determined a 
manner? Will they not resort to still farther 
triekery, before yielding a prize so enormous ?” 

The lawyer smiled;—his eye keen and glitter- 
ing, his lips for an instant vigorously compressed. 

“JT will not deny that your suggestion is a 
sagacious one,” he presently replied. “1 do 
not doubt that they will continue to attempt, as 
they have heretofore, every species of craft which 
may serve to uphold their failing cause. But it 
will go hard, if the few possible defences re- 
maining to them be able long to withstand the 
batteries which we have brought to bear. I re- 
peat it, then, I think the battle is nearly done. 
And now, ladies,” he continued, wheeling his 
chair a little nearer, “I have something to relate 
which may be of interest, as bordering, in some 
degree, on that romance in which your sex so 
much delights—” 

“In which we but copy you lawyers,” inter- 
rupted Anna, with laughing eyes. ‘“ Were we 
to judge from certain specimens of high-flown 
diction which have been uttered, at various 
times, by gentlemen of your so-called unimag- 
inative profession.” 

“TI stand corrected,” said Sir James, with a 
deprecating bow. “And now I will go on with 
my story. ‘There has been lately under my 
eyes, or I should say, with more exactness, un- 
der the observance of my subordinates, a certain 


man about town, for whom it would be useless 
to claim the merit of decent looks or decent 
manners. I have seen him but oncesor twice ; 
and there is a repulsiveness in his appearance 
which I would scarce care to express. That 
man has led a life of violence, if I am able to 
read physiognomy rightly. He is connected, in- 
directly, with the case of the opposite party; 
only, however, as witness about some trifling 
circumstance which is not worth mentioning 
here. Nevetheless I make it a rule, in an affair 
like this, to keep @ strict lookout even on the 
most remote operations of the enemy. As I 
said before, the man has the look and bearing of 
acriminal. Yet nothing that I know declares 
him to be actually such. 

“ Benson, as he calls himself, has heen in the 
habit of frequenting an obscure gambling-house, 
where of late he has several times fallen in with 
a young man of whom I know nothing, save that 
he is reported to have a very strange and hag- 
gard countenance, and a look which might be 
suspected to bespeak insanity, did not the pecu- 
liarities of his conduct rather oppose the idea. 
Benson and this man had played against each 
other daring two or three evenings, and the for- 
mer had almost invariably lost. On the last 
evening, Benson suffered so severely that he 
lost temper, and threw out some insinuations 
against his antagonist. The latter retorted in- 
stantly with a violent blow in the face. A chal- 
lenge was the consequence. A meeting took 
place yesterday morn, and the young man was 
conveyed to his lodgings—and miserable ones 
they were—with a ball through the left arm, 
shattering the bone. A medical friend of mine 
happened to be called to the case. I understand 
that the wounded man is an American by birth, 
and, it would seem, from some incoherent scraps 
of talk, was for some time a prisoner of war to 
our people in New York, during the late strag- 
gle. His feverish ravings show that he must 
have been severely treated ; and he speaks of a 
brother who died in the prison, and whose death 


he has devoted himself to revenge. But ladies 


—Miss Somers, what have I said ?” 

Maria grew very pale, and her friend sprang 
to uphold her in her arms. Maria leaned her 
head on the shoulder of her fair supporter, say- 
ing, in a low voice : 

“Tt is he! it is he!” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Anna, in a voice 
whose agitation belied the assurance she affected. 
“It is now little more than a month since Willis 
wrote me that he meditated a voyage to the 
West Indies, for the restoration of his health. 
Most improbable it is, that hecan be here. But, 
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after all, it is better that we should at once 
know the truth concerning the matter. If you, 
or some other friend, Sir James, will be our es- 
cort, we will visit the poor fellow. It will not 
be amiss, at all events, since he must need many 
little comforts which we can convey him.” 

A carriage was summoned, and the ladies set 
forth, accompanied by Sir James, who directed 
the coachman to drive to an obscure street in the 
neighborhood of Newgate Prison. After some 
little delay, they succeeded in reaching the desig- 
nated locality—a street so puny and dilapidated, 
thax its name had scarce ever reached the ear of 
the driver of the hack. Leaving the ladies in 
the carriage, Sir James entered the house, from 
whence he emerged after a short absence, telling 
his companions that he had found the apartment 
of the wounded man, and that he was ready, if 
they chose, to conduct them thither. 

“Tt is a wretched sort of a place at the best,” 
he said; “ yet not quite so squalid as one might 
have guessed, from the neighborhood it is in. 
Move carefully up these stairs, ladies! You will 
perceive that they are rotting with age and 
damp. Yet it may be that these decrepid habi- 
tations have been, in the old times, the habitations 
of comfort and even of wealth.” 

Ascending four or five ricketty flights, they 
came to a landing-place, turning off from which, 
Sir James opened a door leading into a narrow, 
low-walled room, in one corner of which, on a 
cot bed, lay the object of their search. They 
approached him ; but Maria, at first sight of his 
fave, clutched her friend Anna by the arm, and, 
pointing to the emaciated sleeper, exclaimed : 

“Tt is as J thought—yet UO, how changed !” 

“Changed indeed!” said Anna, with a 
mournful voice. ‘Poor Willis! I scarce should 
have known him. I fear that his days are 
numbered.” 

Though spoken in a low tone, the words fell 
with a perverted significance on the dreamer’s 
brain. 

“No, vile Cunningham,” he said, “I shall 
not die, till I have most fully avenged my 
brother’s murder on your detestable existence. 
No, come what will in the meantime, you shall 
not escape my vengeance.” 

His hearers turned on each other an astonished 
look. 

“ What can this mean?” inquired Sir James. 

“Can it be possible,” said Anna, musingly, 
“that this antagonist, against whom Willis has 
ventured his life, is Cunningham himself, under 
a disguised name? What shallbedone? Ought 
we to interrupt his slumber ?” 

“ It is not for me to advise,” replied Sir James. 


“But it is possible that you may soon have your 
question resolved, since I hear a footstep on the 
stairs which mach resembles that of my friend 
the doctor.” 

His conjecture was speedily verified by the ap- 
pearance of this latter personage at the door. 
Pausing for a moment in surprise at sight of these 
unexpected visitors, he advanced with a cour- 
teous inclination of the head. 

“T am rejoiced, ladies, to find you here,” he 
said, after he had been specially introduced by 
Sir James. “My patient stands sadly in need 
of some closer looking after than I am able to 
give him. Medicine may do much, but by no 
means the greater part, towards his recovery. A 
competent nurse should be had, if possible.” 

“ He will scarce want for that, now,” replied 
Anna, “since he is my husband’s brother.” 

“You surprise me,” rejoined the physician. 
“T will only say that he is truly fortunate in hav- 
ing such aclaim upon you. With such care and 
attention as you will give, I think he may recov- 
er. Excitement, however, must be guarded 
against. There would seem to be certain mat- 
ters preying on his mind, and exerting an influ- 
ence unfavorable to his progress. Your own 
judgment will prompt you sufficiently in follow- 
ing out my suggestions.” 

“ Will it be possible to remove him from this 
place atonce *” inquired Anna. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“T would not risk it now,” he answered. “In 
a day or two it may be done. In the meantime, 
I think it may be easily managed so that he will 
have all necessary care.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FATE OF PROVOST CUNNINGHAM. , 


“ Can this be the Provost Cunningham, of the 
New York prison notoriety ?” 

“The very same. Now convicted of executing 
a forged will produced in the recent case of 
Somers versus Somers. That affair you recol- 
lect, where there was more than half a million 
sterling at stake. But hush! Sentence is about 
to be pronounced.” 

The scarce sensible movement which had agi- 
tated the crowded tenants of the court-room had 
died away in utter silence. The judge turned 
his eyes from the jury to the prisoner. 

“ Peter Cunningham, if you have aught to say 
why the punishment of death should not be 
passed upon you, you now have permission to 


PThe prisoner started to his feet, and, grasping 
the rail, gazed about him with a glazed eye. 
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' My lord,” he said, with a hoarse, half stified 
utturance, “Iam a murdered man. My life has 
been sworn away by an enemy. My lord, I had 
the honor of serving his majesty in the late Amer- 
ican war. I was appointed keeper of one of the 
military prisons in New York, and, among the 
rebels there confined was Willis More, the man 
who has had the greatest part in producing my 
conviction. And now, I recollect, this has al- 
ready been spoken of. Yes, my lord, this de- 
signing villain vowed vengeance against me on 
account of my faithful performance of duty, and 
he has dogged me until he has accomplished his 
purpose. My lord, I throw myself on the mercy 

the king, whom I have served, and who, I 
trust, will not sce the life of an old servant de- 
stroyed by foul perjury.” 

Cunningham sunk back nerveless into his seat, 
and there was a faint murmur of sympathy 
throughout the audience. More sat at no great 
distance from the bar, pale but composed. The 
judges conferred ‘together for a few moments, 
when the chief justice arose, and, putting on the 
ominous cap, summoned the prisoner onve more. 
Again the command was obeyed, mechanically, 
and as it seemed to many, without the conscious- 
ness of volition. 

“Your appeal, wretched man,”* his lordship 
said, in commencing, “will be duly referred to 
those who alone can have cognizance over it. It 
only remains to me to pronounce the sentence 
which now becomes due by the proper course of 


. law. And, deeply feeling as I do the misery of 


your situation, I would not expose you to greater 
suffering by giving you any hope of reprieve or 
pardon. The circumstances of your past life 
are, in some degree, known tous. To your con- 


science I leave the decision, whether you have, " 


thfoughout your military life$ shown yourself a 
truly honest servant to the king whose interposi- 

‘tion you now implore; and whether you are 
clear from the guilt of having perverted his ma- 
jesty’s offices to the purposes of your avarice and 
cruelty. But I will forbear to add unnecessarily 
to the bitferness of your thoughts. Be sure that 
the mercy of the king has not left, and will not 
leave unconsidered, any extenuating circumstance 
which might plead in mitigation of your crime. 
Yét I must repeat that I cannot (and ought not) 
give you any hope of sucha mitigation. Of the 
charge which you have made against one of the 
Witnesses in this trial, I would remind you that 
HiS position and his testimony have béen subject- 
ed to a thorough investigation, and his personal 
bias duly considered in your behalf. J must say 
to you, that your plea of conspiracy on his part 
has not the slightest foundation.” 


The speaker continued in a cleat and solemn 
voice, admonishing the prisoner to make due re- 
pentance and a proper preparation for the end of 
life. His words, however, fell dull and unmean- 
ingly on Cunningham’s ears. Around the latter, 
all sounds and forms floated confused and shape- 
less. But soon the knell of the fatal words 
“until you are dead, dead, dead !” pierced his 
brain with a thrill of agony, and he fell back- 
ward, motionless and senseless as the clod of 
which he was, ere long, to be the equal. 

The trial was concluded ; and the assemblage, 
for the most part dispersed to the various avoca- 
tions of city life. More passed homeward to the 
comfortable mansion of his sister-in law. Meet- 
ing her in the drawing-room, he was obliged to 
answer her questions concerning the scene in 
which he had been an actor. Despite his efforts, 
a dejection pressed on his spirits, which was but 
aggravated by his recalling to mind the incidents 
of the trial. At length he abruptly exclaimed : 

“ Anna, I would really wish to forget that I 
had had anything to do with this wretched busi- 
ness. I cannot help a feeling of guilt attaching 
to my connection with it; as though I had been 
in some degree a murderer at heart, chasing this 
poor wretch to the gallows, to satisfy the revenge- 
ful thirst which devoured my heart. Yet I have 
struggled against this passion; I even thought 
that I had conquered it. Had it not been for 
you, for Maria, and for my more than brother, 
Captain Somers, I should not have been able to 
control this madness of mind. Nay, I should 
not have lived to battle it. And even now, a 
certain remorse pursues me. Has not revenge, 
rather than justice, been my aim? I cannot an- 
swer the question satisfactorily to myself.” 

“A little self-examination may do you no 
harm,” replied the other, “yet you should not 
give way to“undue self-reproach. You have suf- 
fered much in the past, Willis, and in considera- 
tion of this there should. be something to be for- 
given in your errors of heart. And for what has 
happen:d of late, I certainly do not think you 
have occasion to reproach yourself. You under- 
took to aid the attorneys engaged in the interests 
of our friends, without knowing at the time that 
Cunningham was in any way involved with this 
affair, On finding him criminally engaged 
against them, was it not your duty to ferret out 
the forgery which he had perpetrated? And 
would you not have done the same, had another 
individual been in his place ?” 

“Most probably. I think it must be the sight 
of the man’s utter despair, which has so touched 
me. I cannot believe that the ruling motive of 
my action, during the last two months, has been 
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a thirst for his life. Even now, I would most 
willingly abate his doom, if so it could be. . The 
crime of forgery ought moty in my conviction, to 
be punished so severely.” 

“I have often thought as much. Yet Sir 
James declares this severity to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. He asserts the temptation held out to 
unprincipled skill to be so great, that society 
would not be safe without the infliction of the 
death penalty.” 

“ His doctrine may admit of some doubt. By 
the way, it is singular that Canninghath should 
have had the ingenuity to execute so plausible a 
forgery as this false will of the late Lord Somers. 
And it is still more singular, that the persons 
whom it was intended to benefit, should have 
contrived to preserve themselves from the ruin 
which has overwhelmed their subordinate. They 
wove a cunning web of chicanery in the course 
of the property suit. Sir James, and the other 
lawyers who contended for our friends, had like 
to have been baulked, and it was a narrow chance 
by which the case was gained.” 

“You wrong yourself and others, in thus 
speaking,” exclaimed a soft voice behind him. 

“ Ah, Miss Somers—ah, Maria—is it you ?” 
exclaimed Willis and Anna, speaking together. 
“You have stolen a march upon us.” 

Maria continued, with sparkling eyes : 

“Tt is to the constant vigilance of our friends, 
not to blind chance, that we owe our good for- 
tune; and I trust that we shall not be so un 
grateful, nor these friends so unkind, as to forget 
that benefits should be mutual, in order to be 
really useful or pleasurable.” 

Willis regarded her with a puzzled air. 

“I do not fully understand the meaning that 
you would convey,” he said. 

‘‘T meant nothing,” she hastened to reply, with 
the embarrassment of one who had spokem pre- 
maturely ; “at least—” | 

** Allow me to finish,” exclaimed Anna, smil- 
ing. “Brother Willis, this young lady and her 
brother have made over to you ten thousand 
pounds of the property to which they have be- 
come entitled. The secret might as well come 
to light now, as at any other time.” 

Willis was for a moment thunderstrack ; and, 
judging by his face, the emotions aroused by the 
intelligence were not altogether of a pleasing 
nature. 

“I did not labor for money,” he said at last, 
with a cold demeanor. 

Anna stared in his face with surprise; but 
presently, with a mischievous glance at her fair 
companion : 

“ Neither for love nor money, Willis?” - 
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“You are pleased to jest, Anna,” he replied, 
still with the same constrained manner. “JF 
must repeat; I have no occasion for the money. 
Decidedly, I cannot accept it, or any part of it.’” 
Maria moved toward the window to conceal 
the wound inflicted by this ungracious reply. 

“You are a singular being, Willis,” exclaimed 
the offended Anna. “I do not comprehend your 
ways, nor the reasons of them. Of course, it is 
not for me to inquire further. Your position and 
fortune, without doubt, place you altogether be- 
yond reach of friendly offices.” 

“T understand you,” said Willis, slowly. “I 
perceive it is necessary for me to explain. I 
have accepted a mercantile agency, which will 
oblige me to set out, next week, for South Amer- 
ica. The salary which I am to draw will be am- 
ply sufficient for my residence there ” 

A stifled cry caused him to look up. 

“She has fainted!” exclaimed Anna, darting 
at him. a glance of indignation. ‘How dare 
you, sir, trifle with her feelings in such a 
fashion ?” 

He was already by her side, and much more 
agitated than herself. 

“ Miss Somers!” he exclaimed. “Maria! Can 
it be possible that anything which concerns me 
can be of interest to her? Impossible!” 

Half beside himself with the newly gained 
idea, he pressed his lips to the forehead of the 
unconscious girl. Her eyes opened with a look 
of alarm ; she sought to disengage herself from 
the arm which he had thrown around her. Anna 
quietly glided away unnoticed. 

It was sometime after this, that she tapped at 
the door of the apartment. 

“ May I come in?” she asked. 

“ You have permission,” answered Willis from 
within. 

“I merely returned to ask if you would not 
require some addition to your linen before set- 
ting out,” said Anna, with a demure look and 
with her hand still on the doorknob. “You 
men are always so forgetful.” 

Willis colored highly, and was unable to re- 
ply. So amusing appeared his confusion, that 
not even Maria could wholly refrain from laugh- 
ing. 
“T have changed my mind,” he was at length 
able to say. 

“You will remain then, and take the ten 
thousand pounds ?” 

“ Have done with your bantering,” exclaimed 
Willis, glancing at his interrogatress with a vex- 
ation half real, half simulated. 

“Am I to be denied my woman’s privilege of 
tongue exercise?” rejoined Anna. “ But hold 
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I will be merciful, since you and Maria appear to 
be on such good terms with each other. You 
must have made excellent use of your time du- 
ring my absence, master Willis. And now, 
‘ Sir Benedict the married man,’ fur such I per- 
ceive you are soon to be, I pray you divulge te 
me the day on which you discard your bachelor- 


ship. There’s no escaping a candid answer, for” 


I can read in the mirror of your eyes your fate’s 
fixed conclusion.” 


And I wonder, dearest Lily, 
If our little prayer they speak, 
Up within that world of beauty, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’” 


Tenderly and very lightly 
Falls the gentle mother’s tread, 

Stooping e’er her spotiess treasures, 
Visiting each little bed, 

When the morning sun its radiance 
Through the children’s room had spread; 

But her cheek grows whiter, whiter 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


BY EMMA CARLISLE. 
Gently, gently draw the curtains 
From the children’s little bed; 
Kiss the proffered pouting rose-lips, 
Smooth each little curling head. . 
Softly, sweetly hear the murmur, 
Breaking through the stillness deep, 
Of the much. loved, childish prayer: 
** Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Little Annie, like the violets 
Are the shadows of her eyes, 
And within their telltale vision 
Read we dreamings of the skies. 
Like a rosebud fresh and dewy, 
From the yielding stem just riven, 
80 is she a thing of beauty, 
Half of earth and half of heaven. 


Brother Will, that soul of mischief, 
With his wealth of golden hair 
Tossed in many a gleaming wavelet 
Off his brow so full arf fair, — 
Still he is, for a great wonder, 
While his black eyes wink and peep, 
And his curly head keeps nodding 
To the tune, “ Let's go to sleep.” 


Twins in age, and twins by nature, 
Are the youngest of the four; 

Lovingly they watch their mother, 
As she passes through the door. 

Rose and Lily has she named them, 
Fitting type of all most fair, 

And beautiful in flower creation, 
Yes, those little cherubs ane. 


Dovelike eyes, whose changing color 
Words of earth can ne’er describe, 
White arms clasped round each other, 

Lie the sisters, side by side; 
Dimpied cheeks pressed to the pillow, 
Gaze they on a brilliant star, 
Shining through the open window, 
Up within the vault afar. 
“ Lily,” Rose said, in a whisper, 
“ Don’t you think the stars above 
Are the windows of the angels, 
Whence they look on those they love? 


they shine so very brightly, 
Oft I think thet angel eyes 
Look upon me through the window, 
From that star up in the skies; 


Than the morning robe she wore ; 
As her eyes fell en the youngest, 
Fainted she upon the floor: 
Little Rose’s waxen figure 
Knows no mortal heart's quick beat; 
For the last time they have heard her 
Pray, ‘* I lay me down to sleep.” 


There was weeping wild and mourning 
Through the household band that day ; 
Mourned they for the little sister, 
Who from earth had passed away ; 
But, sweet Lily, while the teardrops 
Fell upon each trembling hand, 
Said, ‘I know dear Rosy’s happy 
Up in that sweet star-land.”’ 


And at night she spoke unto them: 
“ Sister, brether, let us wait, 

Till dear Rosy safely enters 
Through the narrow golden gate. 


“ Sweetly, sweetly comes the starlight 
Through the window, calm and fair; 
Now I think that she is ready 
For to say her little prayer.” 


Boftly, softly rose the murmur, 
Through the stillness pure and deep; 

And that prayer was heard in heaven, 
“ Now I lay me down ¢o sleep.” 


HAPPY IN GOD. 


Christians might avoid much trouble and in- 
convenience, if they would only believe what 
they profess—that is able to make them hap- 
py without anything else. They imagine that if 
such a dear friend were to die, or such and such 
blessings to be removed, they should be miser- 
able; whereas God can make them a thousand 
times happier without them. To mention my 
own case, God has been depriving me of one bles- 
sing after another; but as every onc was remov- 
ed, he has come in and filled up its place; and 
now, when I am a cripple, and not able to move, 
Iam happier than ever I was in my life before, 
or ever expected to be; and, if I had believed 
this twenty years ago, I might have been s 
much anxiety.—Last Days of Dr. Payson. 


Never condemn your aeighber unheard, how- 
ever many the accusations which may be pre- 
ferred against him ; every story has two ways of 
being told, and justice requires that you should 
hear the defence as well as the accusation, and 
remember that the malignity of enemies may 
place you in a similar situation. 


i 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 

Why need I strive or sigh for wealth? 
It is enough for me 

That Ieaven hath sent me strength and health, 
A spirit glad and free; 

Grateful these blessings to receive, 

I sing my hymn at morn and eve. 


On some, what floods of riches flow; 
House, herds, and gold have they; 

Yet life’s best joys they never know, 
But fret their hours away. 

The more they have, they seek increase ; 

Complaints and cravings never cease. 


THE SCARF OF PRINCE CHARLES. 


BY WILLIAM B, OLIVER. 

Aun! that little secluded Scotch manse! How 
brightly bloomed the purple heather on the hill- 
sides and over the moor! and how sweetly came 
the dim, distant chimes from the bells of Edin- 
burgh towers, across the blue stream that sepa- 
rated the village from the ‘grand auld toun.” 

Bird and bee and blossom! In this sweet 
and quiet spot, nothing disturbed either. The 
squirrel came forth fearlessly, to gather nuts at 
the very doorstep, where the trees overhung the 
roof; and the brown robin perched on the win- 
dow:sill, to pick the crumbs laid there for itself, 
by the hands of fair Jeannie Cameron. There, 
in that: arm-chair, sat the minister, good old 
Archie Cameron; and quietly in another corner, 
knitting-work in hand, was old Aunt Alice, the 
sister of the venerable man, whose wife lay yon- 
der where the setting sunbeam slants across the 
narrow green mound. And in the fork of the 
oak tree that spreads its hundred arms wide over 
the smooth sward, sits sweet Jeannie Cameron, 
her soft blue eyes bent over a book, and her light 
curls floating’ over her fair white shoulders. 
What a loving look the old man casts upwards 
to that sweet face! while Aunt Alice inwardly 
frets to see the lassie spending so much idle time 
that might be so much better taken for knitting 
the minister’s winter hose. * 

A light laugh from the tree, and a responsive 
fond word from Mr. Cameron, complete the old 
lady’s ire. “You'll hae trouble enow wi’ yon 
lassie, if ye lea’ her to sic idle do naethin’ ways, 
I’m thinkin’,” burst from her lips. 

“Nay, Ailee, she’s but a child yet. Dinna be 
too harsh wi’ her. She is an unco guid lassie to 
her puir old father; and we must treat her 
gently.” 

Aunt Ailee was somewhat silenced by this, 
but she could not help recurring to it again when, 


after a long half-hour, Jeannie still sat in the tree. 
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How beautiful she looked in her tartan of 
shaded greens, contrasting with her pure com- 
plexion, on which the sun and wind had no 
power save to deepen a rosy flush ! 

“Dinna fash wi’ the wark, Ailee,” said the 
minister again. ‘ Jeannie is no for wark, I ken 
weel ; but I remember it was a’ the same with a 
young Ailee Cameron, years agone. And there 
is sma’ reason to doubt that the little lassie may 
come round into her ways of smartness and 
cleverness as our Southron neighbors ca’ it.” 

The aged spinster was partly mollified by this 
remark, and said, “Ah, weel, gin ye are satisfied, 
it’s no for me to fin’ faut.” 

She stopped short, for over the greensward, 
there came a tall figure, with long, unequal 
strides, long fair hair escaping from a Scottish 
bonnet, and a scarf of very peculiarly blended 
tartan, hanging carelessly from one shoulder. 

A bright, roguish glance at the tree, from the 
blue eyes of the stranger, and a reverent look at 
the venerable old man, made two friends at 
once for the tired traveller. 

“ Wha’s that?” asked Aunt Ailee, in a fret- 
ful, peevish tone. ‘A’ the vagrants come to the 
minister’s. emimber that there is only a sma’ 
wee drap o’ ale i’ the barrel; so dinna ask yon 
stragglin’ body to take ale.” 

The traveller approached, and as he stood on 
the doorstep, a sudden thought seemed to glance 
across the old man. He rose, and went to the 
door, and beckoned the stranger into the room, 
which the spinster had hastily left, knowing that 
if she allowed her brother’s interference with the 
pantry arrangements, he would insist upon a fine 
roasted moor fowl which she had saved for his 


own supper, and various other delicacies which . 


she thought quite too good for wandering 
beggars. 

Jeannie still sat in the tree, uncertain whether 
she would be wanted or not; but the minister 
called her away; and blushing like a rose, she 
heard her father’s whispered introduction of his 
daughter to “ one whom we love and honor maist 
under heaven 

Jeannie started in glad surprise. Her little 
hand trembled in the grasp of the stranger, and 
she would fain have dropped on one knee before 
him, had he not restrained her. 

“No, no, lassie! time enough for that,” drop- 
ping his voice, and pressing a gallant kiss upon 
the cheek which no man, save her father, had 
ever kissed before. ‘Time enough for that, 
when the prince comes to his own!” 

“Ay, Jeannie!” said the minister, “we maun 
be prudent. The very wa’s may hae lugs to 
hear news like this. Bat, gang and help Ailee, 
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and just whisper wha she’ll hae to entertain.” 

Half an hour of the united efforts of Ailee and 
her niece served to place a noble feast upon the 
table ; for notwithstanding Miss Cameron’s pre- 
vious asseverations to the contrary, the ale 
foamed and sparkled in profusion, and not only 
the handsome moorfowl, but a goodly array of 
Scotch dainties, crowned the board. Many in- 
deed were the hampers of game and other rarities 
from Edinburgh, that reached the minister ; the 
gift of grateful pupils who had never forgotten 
their kind, old tutor; so that Glenburne was 
never without the means to farnish forth a gen- 
erous repast. 

Miss Ailee Cameron came courtseying and 
fidgetting into the room, with as near an ap- 
proach to blushing, as her withered cheek could 
summon. The stranger bowed over her hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. How many days 
passed, ere the spinster allowed water to touch 
the exact spot upon her hand, which had been 
touched by royalty ! 

Twilight came and went, and the night was 
fast deepening, when the stranger was consigned 
to a chamher where everything was cool and 
sweet, and smelling of the fragrant heather. 

“And, O, Jeannie, darlin’, to think of his 
comin’ aneath our humble roof!” said the min- 
ister, to his child, ashe bade her good-night. 
“Surely a blessing will be upon these walls 
forevermore, since his footstep has trodden these 
floors !”” 

Jeannie could not answer, for her own heart 
was full of the strange and unexpected visit. 
She retired to bed, but not to sleep; and Miss 
Cameron’s prolonged talk from the adjoining 
room, as she chattered through the open door, 
about the distinguished stranger whom she had 
mistaken for a beggar, rang upon her nerves like 
the clashing of steel. At length the clatter ceased, 
and the maiden, just before morning, sank into 
a doze, from which she sprang up to see the 
dawn far advanced. Already her father and 
the stranger were walking in the garden; the 
prince with his arm thrown affectionately over 
the old man’s shoulder. 

Jeannie was about to join. them, when she was 
stepped by Miss Cameron, who called her to 
. help her with the breakfast, and she turned to- 
. wards therkitchen with a half petulant air, which 
fortunately escaped the lady’s observation ; and 
she only said, to her disappointed niece, “ We 
matin set a gran’ table for the p—.” Jeannie’s 
hand was placed on her mouth, 

“ Dinna say it, Aunt Ailee! Somebody may 
hear it, and do mischief.” 

“Lord save us!’ retorted the wrathful wo- 
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man, “ what’s come over the lassie to order her 
betters not to speak ¢” 

Jeannie apologized humbly; for she both loved 
and feared Miss Cameron, who indeed was the 
only mother she had ever known. 

A month passed, and still the wanderer lin- 
gered. What evening and morning rambles by 
rocky cairn, by bubbling burn, through deep 
forest and over tracks of moor, all a-bloom with 
purple heather! What softly whispered words 
had Jeannie heard, what love ballads had she 
sung in the depths of the woods, and how often 
had the rosy cheek flushed rosier, as the lips 
that had imprinted the first kiss repeated it again 
and again! Yet Jeannie was conscious of no 
wrong ; for had not her father smiled upon that 
first kiss? Ah, Jeannie! Jeannie Cameron ! 


“Going? Going to-morrow!” burst from 
Jeannie’s lips, as the prince announced his in- 
tention, with his arm about her neck. She did 
not repulse it, for the same arm had been about 
her father’s neck that very morning, nay, every 
morning, as they walked in the garden, for the 
last month. 

The old man sat within doors, fearlessly trust- 
ing his child with him whom he had taught her 
to love and reverence next to God. Miss Cam- 
eron partook of this feeling, without giving vent 
to a single dissenting tone; which was contrary 
to her usual custom; but Miss Cameron was one 
who “put her trust in princes.” 

Had not Miss Cameron slept so soundly that 
night she might have heard half-stifled sobs from 
her niece’s chamber; and had she not been so 
occupied with getting up a grand farewell! break- 
fast, she might have seen the almost frantic look 
which the unhappy girl cast upon the face that 
was turning away from the door. But it was all 
lost upon her. Jeannie’s red eyed were thought 
io be a very natural consequence of her parting 
{rom her sovereign prince, uncertain whether he 
would ever occupy the throne; and as for Mr. 
Cameron, he was too much absorbed in his guest’s 
departure, to notice any one. 

The prince himself seemed full of sorrowful 
thoughts. He parted from them all without a 
word, and turned sadly down the path to the high 
road. 

“Jeanie, love,” said her father, “Iam too 
feeble this morning to walk ; but tak’ your plaid, 
and gang as faras the Lady’s Well, with our 


guest. We will not let him depart alone.” 

At the mention of the Lady’s Well, Jeannie 
shuddered. She knew the dreary legend that 
belonged to it. A sad, sad tale it was, of wo- 
man’s love and man’s treachery—a tale that 
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told of a haunting spirit, still wandering there 
at evening, and breathing wild words of deep and 
bitter woe. When she returned from that walk, 
she went to her own room, where, for hours, she 
wept over the scarf which her royal lover had 
bound around her white shoulders—the scarf of 
many colored tartan which had fallen from his 
neck, on the day of his arrival. 

She remembered bitterly how her father had 
spoken of the prince leaving a blessing in the old 
manse, that very night! Every day and hour 
those words recurred to her mind. Every day 
and hour, the girl’s cheek grew paler and paler, 
her eyes more dim and her step slower. And 
yet neither her father nor Miss Cameron remark- 
ed it, nor noticed scarcely at all that her appetite 
failed. 

But soon they saw plainly enough that her in- 
tellect was not as clear as usual. She gave in- 
coherent answers to their questions, and avoided 
speaking if possible. Roused to this fact, the 
unhappy old man remembered that insanity had 
been in her mother’s family for generations. 

He rose one morning to the terrible know- 
ledge that his child was gone. All that the 
strictest search could do, was done, but in vain. 
Nothing @as heard of her, and the minister set- 
tled down to a dreary sense of desolation, that 
was only borne at all because Christian submis- 
sion was given him. 


Years afterwards, an aged man, with long, 
silvery hair, dressed in mourning, yet with a 
faded scarf about his waist, sat down by a garden 
railing, where some children were at play. One 
of these children was a little girl, who afte: wards 
when grown up, traced with a powerful pen,* 
the romance of history lingering about two of 
the “immortal names that were not born to die,” 
William Wallace, and that other hero, whose 
brave heart, the Douglas threw into the battle- 
field, to animate the flagging courage of the 
troops—Robert Brace. ‘The evident weakness 
of the poor gentleman touched the heart of the 
little girl, who tenderly enticed him into her 
mother’s house. The lady was a widow—made 
so by the war of 1745. 

Once within the house, his whole attention 
was absorbed in a military sketch of the position 
of the two armies at Minden, over which hung 
the sword of the lady’s dead husband. Mourn- 
fully he remarked, that he, too, had been a sol- 
dier in his youth. 

“J, too, fought and fll! In the year forty- 
five, 1 received a wound worse than death; [ 
shall never recover from it! Kind lady, I told 


* Jane Porter, author of ‘‘ The Scottish Chiefs ” 


your children I was unfit for any shelter but the 
wide heavens ; yet my wound harms no one but 
myself.” 

On urging him to come back, he said, “I can- 
not—I ought never to have come back anywhere. 
Sin should always be an outcast!” 

“Nay, sir,” said the lady, “the followers of 
Prince Charles were unfortunate—might be 
mistaken ; but their fidelity could never be a sin 1” 

He became paler and more wild looking while 
she spoke, and hastily left the house, leaving the 
lady and her children in tears at his evident 
distress. 

A few evenings afterwards, the same person, 
in crossing the Canongate towards Holyrood 
House, slipped on a stone and fell. A cart 
passed over him at the same moment, and hé 
was taken up insensible and carried to the in- 
firmary. An old jacobite sergeant present, re- 
cognized Prince Charles’s colors in the faded 
scarf—colors worn only by himself, and distinct 
from the common royal tartan. 

The sufferer was consigned to surgical care, 
the broken limbs were set, and the discovery 
made that it was a woman who claimed the pity 
and respectful sympathy of the attendants. 
Death seemed very near to the frail, suffering 
being, and she was told so. She would give no 
name, but told them to send to Glenburne manse 
for those who would give her a Christian burial. 

The next day they came—the venerable min- 
ister of Glenburne, and his sister—both tottering 
with the weight of yearsand sorrow. No ques- 
tions were asked them—no explanations made ; 
but the poor creature whose sutferings were over, 
was dressed in a white shroud by the hands of 
the aged woman, and thescarf of Prince Charles, 
which she had worn ever since he folded it around 
her, was wrapped about the still beautiful clay. 
In the language of the writer above named, “ it 
had been the cherished covering of her too faith- 
ful, though penitent, and often distracted heart. 
Knowing this, the Christian hand which spread 
it there in death, felt, that He who said, ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ and whose re- 
deeming goodness had sealed the pardon of so 
true a Magdalen, would not count as a sin this 
last act of sympathy with the melancholy tender- 
ness of a fond woman’s heart.” 

So let womanly charity hallow the lonely 
grave beneath the oak tree at Glenburne, where 
the fair, young maiden used to sit, with golden 
locks falling upon the pages before her. And 
let womanly charity, too, blot out the memory of 
her one fault, and cling only to the remembrance 
of her temptation and sufferings. Thus let us 
think of Jeannie Cameron. 
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THE GRAVE BY THE GATE. 


Cldése by my gate an elm tree stands; 
Above my head its branches wave, 

And at my feet its leaves fall down, 
Like emerald tears upon a grave. 


A grave with pansies at its foot, 
And clustering roses at its head; 

From which the summer drops its smiles, 
In blossoms rich above the dead. . 

A grave, like one dark wave of green 
Uprising from the quiet earth, 

To sweep from out my heart each thought 
To which a weary hope gives birth. 


A grave whose kindly circling arms 
Clasp one who gave me only hate; 
Hold one whose darkly drifting years 
Swept, night-like, over all my fate. 
I cannot make him now as dead; 
. His lips are white, but not with death ; 
The curses leaping from his mouth 
But wrestle with his panting breath. 


I watch this slender breadth of green— 
I train these roses as they grow; 
Praying to God no sound may wake 
The angry sleeper lying lew. 
Praying! My prayer is but a bird, 
With ove wing love and one wing hate ; 
The brighter cannot strike God's heaven, 
With such a crippled, maimed mate! 


The brighter holds with gentle touch 
The dearest hope a soul may know; 
The darker draggles in the depths 
Of Hades’ waters as they flow. 
The brighter—Father, give it strength! 
I feel it quicken—see it grow! 
The heavens are opening at its touch! 
Thy name be praised!—the mountains go! 


My woman's heart is sweet in tears ; 
The grave is stilled—is stilled to-day; 


And to my side there presses strong, 
A love my soul shall know for aye. 


THE GREEK LOVERS. 


BY HEKBERT LINTON, 


Tae moon was faintly rising over the loveliest 
island of the Archipelago—the “Grecian au- 
tumn’s gentlest eve”’ melting into deeper night 
amid the soft and lovely valleys and the grand 
old hills of Scio. Along the waves, a radiant 
streak of moonlight lay lovingly, sparkling like 
gems with each motion of the waters; while 
above the mountain peak a single star hung like 
a diamond in the pure blue of the heavens. 

From the gardens beneath the terraces, came 
up the softly blending odors of orange, lemon 
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and almond trees, and mingling with them, the 
fragrance of the luxuriant plants and flowers 
that grow wildly upon those beautiful shores. 
Beyond,’ was a bolder range of rugged moun- 
tains; and yet again, other ranges that were 
blooming to their summits ; while the sea lay 
beneath, calm as g summer lake, an open-decked 
caique rocking upon her bosom near the shore. 
Upon one of these terraces, a young Greek 


was talking in the low, persuasive tones in 
which lovers only express their thoughts. And 
truly, in Sappho’s land there lived no maiden 
who might so well have resembled that unhappy 
songstress, as the beautiful and intellectual 
Ianthe Tharbores. Not in her misfortunes—for 
she was happy in the love of Demetrius Mal- 


etus,and already her father, one of the most 
able merchants of the Levant, had sanctioned 
their attachment. 

They were to be wedded in a few months, 
waiting only for the delightful abode they had 
projected to receive its finishing touches and 
embellishments; and, meanwhile, -the lovers 
duly spent this lovely hour of twilight ‘together. 

All this day Ianthe had been haunted by a 
strange presentiment of coming evil—such as 
will force itself upon the mind, at in times, 
and which is sometimes followed by a startling 
reality. Before Demetrius had joined her, she 
had walked, scores of times, over the beautiful 
mosaic court yard belonging to her father’s 
house, and stopped as often before the stone 
reservoir, over which was a grape-vine twining 
about the marble columns. Never before had 
the charms of this spot failed to interest her ; 
but now, she could only lean her cheek against 
the cold pillar, and weep with an undefined 
dread of sdmething—she knew not what. , 

Her lover laughed at her fears, rallied her 
upon her low spirits, and talked to her of the fa- 
ture and its coming happiness. She smiled, but 
with a pale and wintry smile; and finding that 
she was not to be comforted by words, he sat 
down upon a low bench that stood near the steps 
of the terrace, and drawing her head to his 
bosom, he tried to soothe her with one of the 
wild chants peculiar to the Greek boatmen. 
Under its quieting influence her nerves grew 
calmer. They sat there until midnight—long 
after the diamond star they had admired had 
sunk far below the hill over which it had hung. 

And now rose up the wilder music of a pro- 
cession, making its way in the midnight towards 
the Greek church, their torches shedding a strange 
light over the gardens as they passed, and glit- 
tering upon the dew-laden trees. While they 
were still passing, a sound was heard which 
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made every torch drop from the hand that held 
it. It startled the lovers from their dream, and 
they sprang upon their feet; and in a moment 
Tanthe’s father was upon the terrace beside 
them, and almost frantic to save his daughter 
from the coming peril. 

“ What is it, father—dear father? What is it 
that you dread so much ?” 

“Did you not hear? Demetrius, did you not 


hear the sound of the Turkish cannon? Already 
the wretches are here upon the island—and O, 
my God! what mercy will they show to any? 
least of all, to poor defenceless children like 
this?” And the strong man shook like the 
quivering aspen above him, with the intensity 
of his emotions. 

There was no time for tears. The father 
passed his arm about the girl, and bore her to a 
recess bchind the reservoir, the entrance of 
whieh was invisible, but which enclosed a flight 
of steps leading to a room beneath, where the 
family had often concealed treasures in their fre- 
quent absences from home. The little orphan 
Albanian boy, who had waited upon Janthe, 
was hastily aroused from his slumbers and 
placed with her, some food and water and a few 
bottles of wine carried in, and then the blue 
stone, that formed the narrow door, replaced— 
with directions how to open it from within, 
should augtt happen to the father and lover. 
The two then joined the band of affrighted 
Greeks, who, unarmed and defenceless, lay at 
the cold mercy of the bloo¢hounds whose cruel 
butchery had already more than commenced. 

Fifty thousand Terks were burning and rav- 
aging the sweetest spot on which the sun ever 
shone; and the hapless Sciotes, although num- 
bering probably nearly as many eapable of bear- 
ing arms as their destroyers, were unprepared to 
strike a single blow in defence of the thousands 
and tens of thousands of helpless old men, 
women and ebikiren, who were looking to them 
for aid, in the brief space between them and 
death or slavery. 

Who does not remember the agonized heart- 
cry that was borne to us by every breeze across 
the sea? Who does not remember when gen- 
tle women and little children, even, in our own 
more favored land, devoted their strength to the 
purpose of aiding their unhappy Greek sisters? 
when noble men, God’s highest image upen 
earth, took their lives in their hands, and went 


forth to the help of their Greek brothers ¢ 


“ Cold is the heart. fair Greece! that looks on thee 
Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they loved; 
Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed.” 


In the brief but terrible strife following that 
evening, Demetrius and the father of Tanthe 
were taken prisoners, and reserved with the 
memoralile “forty hostages,” most of whose 
bodies hung in a dreary row from the castle. 
Even the horrible outrages that were witnessed, 
lately, beneath the burning skies of India, did 
mot exceed those which were enacted upon the- 
calm shores of the Archipelago. But it is in 


vain to recall the dark prints of the Moslem’s 
footsteps. 

Tanthe waited in agony, until she could en- 
dure it no longer; and when the noise at length 
ceased, she proposed to leave the hiding-place. 
Constantine, the little page, entreated her to al- 
low him to go and reconnoitre, and then return 
for her. But this she would not allow; so they 
proceeded together. What a sight met her eyes ! 
The smoking and blackened ruins of her home 
awaited her, and a silence, like that of the dead, 
reigned unbroken. The beautiful stone houses 
of a handsome brown color, surrounded by 
marble balustrades, belonging chiefly to the rich 
merchants of Scio, were now a mass of stained 
and blackened walls. Three of these had be- 
longed to the father and uncles of Demetrius, 
and one to a relative of her own. Not a soul 
was visible. Ianthe went into the lonely houses. 
On the marble floors the fires had been kindled, 
destroying pictures, furniture and hangings, and 
in some, the walls had fallen down with the heat. 

But this desolation, although so complete and 
dreadful, scarcely touched her heart. Her 
thoughts were with the dear ones whom she 
missed, and the deep cry of her soul was for her 
father and lover. But where could she go, or to 
whom could she apply for assistance? Of the 
hundred and ten thousand inhabitants of 
Scio, only a fifth part had escaped, while the 
rest had been murdered or sold into slavery. 
The returning fugitives told her this, as they 
gathered to their rained homes. That her father 
had met with one of these fates, she was well 
assured ; and the thought of his gray head tram- 
pled in the dust, or bowing as a slave to the 
Moslem, was too much for her to bear. Now 
her miserable presentiment came back to her 
memory, as fresh as on that day—the last day 
that she had seen those most dear to her heart." 

Among the bodies that Had been found, was 
that of a little Albanian girl, Constantine’s 
cousin, Ida Parios, and the tender grief of the 
boy over his only relative touched Ianthe to the 
very soul, amid her own deeper sorrows. 

Marcus Tharbores had escaped to the moun- 
tains, from thence in a caique to Spain, and 
from thence inte Italy ; but his daughter’s un- 
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certain fate brought him back before he knew 
whether it would be safe for him to visit her 
hhiding-place or not. A weak, feeble old man, 
struck down as by a thunderbolt, he returned to 
the spot which he had left well, strong and 
active. But she was there, in the otherwise 
desolate home, and was safe! 

The cares cf Ianthe and Constantine soon re- 
stored him to comparative health; but nothing 
could make the Greek maiden smile while 
Demetrius was dead er suffering, as she believed 
him. Not daring to leave the ruins until some 
tidings of him should be known, she and her 
father decided to remain in the habitable part of 
their dwelling, at least for the present; yet still 
with fear and anxiety. They knew not how 
soon before the iron heel might be crashing them 
again. 

They were all three sitting upon the terrace, 
one golden evening, when the last beams of the 
radiant sunset were tinging the darkened walls 
of the buildings, and all things reminded Ianthe 
of the last peaceful eve that she had known 
there. Her quickened hearing discerned the 
sound of fvotsteps in the distance, and ere long 
@ form was seen through the shrivelled branches 
of the lime grove. Her heart throbbed wildly, 
and a sudden dizziness made her almost fall 
from her seat. Constantine saw and heard, too ; 
but her father made no sign. 

** Who can it be, dearest lady ?” whispered the 
boy. ‘“ Some news, perhaps.” 

“« Hush ! let me listen to those footsteps. They 
are his, Constantine! let me go to him.” 

And scarcely a second had passed, ere she 
had floated down the avenue of limes, and was 
pressed to the living, beating héart of Demetrius! 
A spirit had seemed to whisper sweet tidings in 
her ear, and break the sudden truth more gently. 
The first unlooked for sight of his face might 
else have killed her. 

We cannot linger, except in thought, over a 
meeting like this. Life hath few moments of 
perfect happiness; anti theirs was dashed by 
the awful shadow of the Past, and by that inde- 
scribable dread of the Future which, until Greece 
was once more free and happy, must have hov- 
ered over her children’s wronged and bleeding 
hearts. 


MUSIC. 


Now Music feedeth on the silent air,— 
Like Ocean, who upon the moonlight shores 
Of lone Sigeeum. steals with murmuring noise, — 
Deveuring tae bright sands and purple slopes, 
And so, content, retires ;—yet music leaves 
Her soal upon the silence, and our hearts 
Hear, aud forever hoard those golden sounds, 
And reproduce them sweet in afcer hours. 

CORNWALL. 


THE DEAD. 


“arth to earth” and “ dust to dust” seems 
to have been the undeviating custom of primeval 
man. Adam, according to Persian tradition, 
was buried in the Island of Serendib, and mighty 
lions, for a long period, guarded the burial spot. 
The resting places of the first glorious women of 
the world are still pointed out by Holy Land 
gnostics—Eve and Sarah—Kebecca and Leah, 
sleep their last sleep, all quietly in the dust. Nor 
was it till later ages that any other custom ob- 
tained, and that imported from a foreign land. 
Isaac was the first of the great patriarchate, who, 
by his son Joseph, was swathed in cere cloths, 
and so embalmed, placed in one of the huge 
monolithal coftins of Egypt. Burning the bod- 
ies of the dead had probably its orjgia in the de- 
sire to prevent ill treatment being offered them. 


KEEPING PROMISES WITH CHILDREN. 


A gentleman of nervous temperament once 
called on Dr. Dwight, President of Yale College. 
One of the doctor’s boys was rather boisterous, 
and pestered the nervous gentleman somewhat, 
whereupon he said to him, “ My boy, if you 
will keep still while I am talking to your father, 
Iwill give you adollar.” Instantly the boy 
hushed down calm asa sleeping lamb. At the 
close of the gentleman’s remarks, he attempted 
to leave without giving the boy the dollar; but 
Dr. Dwight was too fast for him. He put adol- 
lar into the man’s hands, saying, “ You promised 
my boy a dollar for good behaviour. Give him 
that, as ns promised. If, sir, we lie, our chil- 
dren will be liars also.””—ZJndependent. 


+ 


SILESIAN GRAVES. 

The word “ beautiful ” is peculiarly applicable 
to the Silesian cemeteries, which I have never 
seen exceeded in neatness. The Germans, who 
are generally fond of flowers, have adopted them 
as symbols of affection for their departed friends ; 
and every grave is planted with clusters of lilies, 
primroses, violets and forget me-nots, with here 
and there an evergreen. his method of cher- 
ishing the memory of those we love, is at once 
simple and touching ; the hand of the mourner 
rears its fragile emblems of human life, mingles 
her tears on the leaves with the dew of heaven, 
and when the blossoms wither and die, remembers 
the resurrection, of which all nature is a type, 
and is comforted.—Afillard. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


True hope is based on energy of character. A 
strong mind always hopes, and has always cause 
to hope, because it knows the mutability of hu- 
man affairs, and how slight a circumstance may 
change the whole course of events. Such a 
spirit, too, rests upon itself; it is not confined to 

ial views, or to one particular object, and if 
at last all should be lost, it has saved itself—its 
own integrity and worth. Hope awakens cour- 
age, while despondency is the last of all evils ; it 
is the abandonment of good—the giving up of 
the battle of life with dead nothingness, He 
who can implant courage in the human soul, is 
its best physician.— Von Knebel. 
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THE TORY’S NIECE. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


On the pleasant bank where the wild thyme grows, 
And the scented breeze from the meadow blows, 
I have laid me down ’neath the clond-hung sky, 
While the limpid rill that wanders by, 

The gentle murmur of wind-blown trees, 

The song of birds and the hum of bees, 

Like fairy strains o’er my senses glide, 

In a soothing, lulling, peaceful tide. 

Yet a sombre thought o’er my heart will steal, 
And its gloom and sorrow quick reveal, 

For stil] in each voice and whisper gay 

That floats abroad on this summer day, 

I have heard a sad and an earnest tone, 

A soft lament and a love-breathed moan ; 
Yes—these are the words they seem to say: 
“Thou must pass away—thou must pass away!” 


Is not earth to me still fair and bright? 

Do I hail with tears each morning's light? 

Has my heart grown old?—do I hear no more 
With joy thy steps at my cottage door? 

Have I ceased, perchance, to call thee friend, 

Or wished that these heartsome days might end? 
Do I see no more iv my nightly dream 

Her angel pinion brightly gleam? 

Nay-—and still I turn from these scenes of earth, 
At the voice to which these scenes give birth, 
And a shadow, garbed in a mantle gray, 

Ever falls, at the words, ‘‘ thou must pass away!” 


0, give me still mid these scenes to dwell, 

Not yet to utter a last farewell! 

let me hold thy hand, my friend of old, 

Nor yet may our sad adieus be told! 

Let me wander still on the earth’s warm breast, 
Nor yet in her frigid bosom rest! 

Still stroll at night on the moonlit hill, 

And list to the plaintive whip-poor-will : 

Still shun the darkness and seek the light, 

Asa little child in its time of flight; 

Still eail awhile on life’s placid lake, 

Nor cower in fear where its billows break! 

“It may not be! Thou hast lingered long,” 
Saith the wearying voice in its saddened song: 
“Thou hast had thy joy, thou hast kept thy feast, 
Thy days with mirth have still increased, 

And now, even now, in thy heart’s fair May, 
Thou must pass away—thou must pass away!” 


THE TORY’S NIECE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“No, no, Bessie; this is the pleasantest way 
home,” and Arthur Mervale gently took his 
companion’s hand, and led her away from the 
dusty turnpike and over a sweet-smelling clover 
field, to where a thick growth of low willows 
marked the meandering of a beautiful river. 
Parting the lithe young trees, they soon stood 
upon its green banks and watched for awhile in 
silence the golden and crimson tides which the 
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sunset rolled over the dense forest that skirted. 
the opposite shore, and the softly waving shad- 
ows which lay in the depths of the clear water. 

“Let us sit down here awhile, Bessie, and en- 
joy the glorious evening ;” and pointing to the 
mossy root of an old oak, he motioned her to 
rest herself there, and then threw himself on the 
short grass at her feet. 

“It grows late, Arthur,” said the young girl, 
as the shadows in the river lengthened and the 
sunshine on the forest faded. ‘My uncle will 
worry. Let us go,” and she half rose to her feet. 

“Not yet, Bessie. Yow and I will soon see 
turbulent times, darling. Your uncle even now 
suspects my whiggery. Once convinced of it, 
our interviews will be atanend. I have borne 
much for your sake, dearest, but when the rup- 
ture really comes, as come it must soon, I must 
show my colors I cannot for a moment defend. 
King George and his red-coated crew. My sym- 
pathies, my exertions, my very life itself, must be 
active in the cause of the colonists, for truly 
their grievances are terrible. So Bessie, sit still 
yet awhile.” 

He took her hand and fondly clasped it. He 
had never yet told his love in words, but his elo- 
quent eyes had spoken it many times, and the 
maiden had hong known she was very dear to his 
heart. But now, in the quiet of that June twi- 
light, he whispered to her all the depth and 
strength of his affection, and when she suffered 
him to fold her to his bosom in such a warm, 
tender caress, he felt that her lips, could she have 
mastered her emotion enough to speak, would 
have answered him in thrilling topes. 

“* Now we will go home,” said he. “Come 
what will, my spirits will never falter after this, 
for now I know you love me better than any 
other earthly one, and I know too that Bessie 
Van Zandt’s vows are never lightly taken.” 

It was a pleasant path, winding close by the, 
river. Soft dews fell upon their heads; the in- 
cense of wild flowers, freshened by the evening’s 
coolness, floated all about them; the waters rip- 
pled against the shores in low music-tones; the 
moon shed a soft light on the scene, flecking the 
turf with waving lines of silyer, and giving a 
fairy-like beauty to the calm waves of the Mo- 
hawk; a holy calmness seemed to have settled 
over everything, and one could almost fancy the 
earth was on her knees silently telling her vesper 
prayer. 

“ How sweet to-die just now,” whispered the 
maiden. ‘Heaven seems very near.” 

“‘ Sweeter to live, my darling, for heaven is 
here, in our own hearts—but hark! I hear the 
dip of paddles. Conceal yourself a moment in 
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the forest, while I creep into that thicket and see 
who’s coming. These are dangerous times, and 
we must look out for foes on every side.” 

Scarcely had the maiden sheltered herself from 
observation behind the massive trunk of an olden 
élm, and the youth himself in a thick growth of 
briers, whose tangled branches bent over the 
shore and swayed into the beaming water, ere 
there shot out from behind a little headland a 
light canoe with two oarsmen. They had evi- 
dently been drinking, for their talk, though loud 
and earnest, was strangely incoherent, and Ar- 
thur, though he listened keenly, could only glean 
from their broken, stuttering words, that a battle 
had been fought between the colonists and Brit- 
ish soldiers, and that they were carrying the news 
to old Ben Van Zandt, the uncle of Bessie. 

“Don’t tremble so, darling,” said the young 
man, tenderly, as the little boat out of sight and 
hearing, he hurried to the hidden girl. “No 
harm can reach you now, for are you not mine 
own.” 

“ But those men, Arthur. Did you not recog- 
nive them. I should know their voices in a thou- 
sand. They are Rupert Van Alstyne’s cronies, 
and hideous and gross as he is, they are yet more 
so. Satan himself could ask no fitter tools for 
his darkest deeds. I always shudder but to see 
them, and ‘now they are ‘going straight to my 
uncle’s. Ipray God, Rupert do not follow them.” 

“ There have been rumors afloat, Bessie, that 
your uncle would once have wedded you to him ; 
is it so?” 

“Tt is, Arthur;” and she clang closer to his 
arm, and then whispered hurriedly, “he would 
have sold me. Uncle, you know, is guardian to 
myself, and has until I come of age, the sole 
control of all the money my father left me. Ru- 
pert agreed to relinquish to him two thirds of my 
dowry, if he could by any means, fair or foul, 
force me to marry him. O, Arthur, heaven and 
my own heart only knows what I have suffered 
from their persecutions. Of late, though, they 
have ceased to trouble me, and left me compara- 
tively free, but I fear it is but some ruse. I 
tremble every hour lest I hear my uncle thunder 
out his commands that I prepare to marry him.” 
And she sobbed aloud. 

Tender hands wiped away her tears, passion 
ate kisses stilled the anguish of her heart, and 
soothed at length by the caresses and love-tones 
of her betrothed, the maiden ventured on, nearer 
and nearer her hated home. 

As they emerged from the forest on to the 
wide-stretching lawn that surrounded the ample 
mansion of the Van Zandts, they beheld a crowd 
of neighbors, men, women and children, cluster- 
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‘ing about the two men who had arrived but a 


short time before in the canoe. They heard too, 
loud and vehement ejaculations, mingled with 
curses against the whigs and all who favored 
them. 

“Can you steal into the house quietly and 
without their secing you, dear?” asked Arthur, 
as he drew his companion again into the shadows 
of the woodland. “It will not be best for me 
to show myself to-night, for they seem terribly 
exasperated, and the sight of me might move 
your uncle to violence against you. I will watch 
here till I see a lightin your chamber; and, Bes- 
sie, should aught befall you, a note hidden in the 
hollow of that old oak, beside which we sat this 
evening, will bring me to your side, though Ru- 
pert Van Alstyne and all his crew were your 
jailors. Go now, precious one,” and he drew 
her yet again to his heart, and then watched her 
with a throbbing breast, as she glided noiselessly 
from one clump of shrubbery to another, till she 
gained the long grape arbor that led directly to 
the back porch. Five minutes later and a light 
shone from the casement of her room, while the 
white curtains were withdrawn and a figure which 
he knew to be hers, leaned forth as if to watch 
the evening’s beauty. A moment he stood in 
lover.like reverence, viewing the sweet picture, 
and then turned hastily away into the forest and 
was soon far away. 

Well was it for the maiden that she had lin- 
gered no longer with him beside the river’s brink 
or on the edge of the dim woodland, for scarcely 
had she thrown aside her cape and bonnet and 
seated herself beside her work-stand, ere a heavy 
footstep was heard ascending the stairs, and in 
another instant a loud, imperative knock at the 
door Seizing some needle-work that lay beside 
her, she said calmly, ‘“‘ Come in, sir,” and then 
looked up as if wondering to see him. 

“So you're home, are you, Miss Bessie?” ex- 
claimed he, in disappointed tones. ‘ Well, it’s 
lucky for you, for if I had found you ont scont- 
ing the woods with that chicken-hearted Mervale, 
you wouldn’t have seen daylight again for many 
along day. And now listen to me, girl. I’ve 
had news to-night,—curse the rebels and the 
name of Bunker IIill too—I say I’ve had news 
to-night, which will oblige me and every other 
King George man to buckle on their armor forth- 
with, and which will make me know too who are 
and who are not our friends; and, mark me, 
girl, you speak no more to Arthur Mervale till 
he shows his colors. If he put on thé red coat, 
well and good—but if not,” and he grated his 
teeth and hissed rather than spake—“ I'll have 


his heart’s blood outof him. And listen further. 
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In one week’s time Rupert Van Alstyne will be 
here to join me and-my troops. On the day af 
ter his arrival I shall give you to him—ay, mar- 
ry you;” and he bent his eyes fiercely on her. 
“ To-morrow the wedding gear will arrive, and 
yourself and aunt and the girls in the neighbor 
hood, may cut and sew as fast as your fingers 
can, for. all must be ready without fail in eight 
days’ time. And mind me, Bessie Van Zandt; 
one word from your lips against the match, and 
you are aprisoner in this room, on bread and 
water till the wedding day,” and without wait- 
ing for the reply, which her quivering lips seem- 
ed striving to utter, he strode away, slamming 
the door violently after him. 

With a groan that seemed to come from her 
heart’s core, the poor girl threw herself on the 
bed and for hours lay weeping on her pillow. 
Not until the old clock in the hall had pealed the 
midnight chimes did she lift her weary head, bat 
then she sat up and seemed for awhile lost in 
thought. Her uncle would have quailed could 
he have seen how stern grew the lines about her 
lips, and how passionate the glance in her dark 
eyes. Some desperate resolution was evidently 
about to be taken by the hitherto timid girl, for 
she seon rose, and lighting a fresh lamp, she 


noiselessly unclosed her doorand crept on tip-toe 
to the dark garret. Fitting from amongst a 
bunch of keys that hung to her girdle, one to an 
enormous trank, she took from it an old-fashion- 
ed black bonnet with a widow’s veil, a dress and 
“cardinal”’ to match, a pair of antique shoes, 


some mourning gloves and a reticale. Carrying 
these down to her room and hiding them in her 
closet, she returned, and having re-locked the 
trunk, opened a chest filled to the brim with male 
apparel. Clean down to the bott6m went her 
litle hands, and then she shadderingly drew 
forth a brace of pistols, and with the exclama- 
tion, “they saved my father’s life many and 
many a tme—I'll see now if they will not save 
his daughter’s honor,” she hurriedly bore them 
to her hiding place. Then leaving the lamp, she 
groped duwn the bread staircase that led to the 
front duor, and gliding like a ghost into the low, 
gloomy parlor, she opened a closet door and took 
from a diawer within i¢ a heavy door key, and 
then rapidly regained her room. 

“Now,” said she to herself, as she flang her 
trembling limbs upon her bed, “now, I defy 
him. How lucky, nay,” and she crossed her 
arms devoutly, “how providential that he once 
lost the key to, my room, when he held me pris- 
oner here, and was forced to forge another, and 
how blessed a moment was it, when. I learned 
where he had hidden it, when he found the old 


one. Uncle, uncle, may God forgive you the 
sins you would commit against your brother’s 
child—that brother too, who almost worshipped 
you,” and then she prayed and strove to sleep, 
but not until day-light was streaming into her 
window did her troubled thoughts give her rest, 
and then her slumber was but a fitful one. 

She met her aunt and uncle at the breakfast 
table with an assumed composure that did credit 
to her strength of nerves; she washed and re- 
placed the breakfast dishes with a quiet, steady 
hand, and then telling Mrs. Van Zandt that the 
strawberries were ripe enough to gather, she 
threw on her san-bonnet, took a couple of pails 
and went out towards the south meadow. Fora 
long time her uncle stood and watched her as she 
flitted over the soft green grass, stooping at eve- 
ry other step to gather the scarlet clusters; then, 
seeming to be satisfied, he turned away, and 
mounting his horse which had been long waiting, 
he rode hastily to the north. An exultant smile 
rippled over Bessie’s lips as she heard the tramp- 
ling of old Ned’s hoofs die away in the far dis- 
tance ; yet she still kept busy at her task, grad- 
ually however drawing nearer and nearer to the 
forest. Once under the shadow of its olden 
trees, she dropped her pails, half-full both of them 
with luscious berries, and darted like a fawn 
through its cool, dim paths, till a sudden angle 
brought her to the river’s brink and only a few 
steps from the trysting tree. Drawing from her 
bosom a note, she hid it in the hollow, and then 
rapidly retraced her steps and was soon wander- 
ing over the green meadow, a low, flute-like note 
trembling in the soft cadences on her rich lips. 

An hour afterwards and she entered the cool, 
airy kitchen, with both pails glowing to the brim 
with the delicious fruit, and handing them to her 
aunt, said carelessly, “I’ve been quick, haven’t 
I, to gather so many ?” 

“Spry as ever, Bessie. I shall miss y: 
nimble fingers much when you are gone—but 
come to the parlor now and see the new goods. 
Old Obadiah brought them up in his canoe just 
after you went out. See here,” and she dis- 
played satins, silks and laces, “ you will havea 
bridal outfit such as a queen might covet.” 

“ Indeed, aunt, I tell you once for all, I'll have 
none of it,” said Bessie, and a queen might 
have envied her the dignity with which she spoke. 

“ Why, Bessie—Bessie—don’t now, dear,” be- 
gan her aunt, who secretly feared old Ben Van 
Zandt as much as even did her niece, and who 
dreaded the effects of his wrathful temper if she 
should fiaally refuse to become Van Alstyne’s 
bride; ‘make the best of it, dear. If he isn’t 
handsome, he’s rich you know, and—” 
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“ Ugly as sin—bad as the evil one,” interrupt- 
ed Bessie, warmly, “I tell you, aunt, I will not 
marry Rupert Van Alstyne. I will die first and 
you may tell uncle so,” and she swept from the 
oom and hurried out on to the lawn and to the 
tiver’s edge, where unmooring a little canoe, her 
own especial property, she paddled it to a little 
island abont half a mile down the stream, where 
again securing it, she leaped on to the grassy 
bank and hid herself in a rustic arbor. Fora 
few moments she was a pitiful sight, wringing 
her hands, beating her bosom and sobbing and 
wailing as though her heart were broken. But 
ber emotions were too violent to linger long, and 
she soon grew quiet save that great tears rolled 
down her cheeks, while her lips moved impetu- 
ously. Suddenly a little bird, a yellow-throated 
warbler, lighted on the grape vine that swung 
above her head, and poured forth such a flood of 
melody that she involuntarily hushed her sobs to 
listen. Louder and more cheerily sung the bird, 
and presently another and yet another gathered 
on the bending bough, till it quivered beneath 
their tiny feet, and the whole golden air seemed 
but a breath of melody. 

“ Freeand hence happy,” murmured the maid- 
en, as she sought in her pocket for a biscuit, and 
erambled it at her feet. “If ye were captive 


’ bow soon would your bright wings languish and 


your sweet tones be hushed. Eat them up, pret- 
ty ones,” as they flew to the ground and gather- 
ed about the sweet morsels, ‘and then sing to 
me, for many a day may pass ere I listen again 
to the notes of these forest birds. It is my last 
day of freedom here—I know it—I feel it and ”’— 
with a sudden resolution, “I will enjoy it too.” 
And rising, she wandered over the fairy isle, 
plucking the broad-bladed grass, the June roses 
and lilies, and the soft mosses that clung to the 
olden roots of the massive oaks. Then regain- 
ing her seat in the arbor, she braided the grasses 
into a necklace and bracelets, and wove a crown 
from the roses and lilies, and wreathing her dark 
eurls and her fair bosom ayd snowy arms with 
the floral offerings, she leaned her head against a 
rnstic column, and closing her eyes gave up her 
thoughts to a sweet reverie. She had not meant 
to sleep, but the low breathings of the wind 
among the leaves, the soft music-notes of the 
birds, the chanting of the waves against the little 
island, the ripple of the current as it swept over 
its rocky bed, were all mesmeric tones, and ere 
long lulled her into a slumber as deep and dream- 
less as that of nursery childhood. 

Time passed on. The noon mark glided off 
the bank, and the lengthening shadows told that 


‘the evening hours were fast coming on. Still 
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the maiden slept; but not long now is her quiet 
and blissful. rest to remain undisturbed. A 
canoe comes sailing down the stream, urged on 
by strong and violent hands, even those of Ben- 
jamin Van Zandt and his two meet allies, the 
cronies of Van Alstyne, who had come up the 
eve before. 

“ She is here,” growled the first, as he caught 
a glimpse of her little shallop, as it lay moored 
to the pretty isle. ‘“ Heaven grant we find her 
whig lover by her side!” But to his chagrin, 
nothing met his eyesight but the lovely girl, look- 
ing like some rare picture, as she lay there in her 
motionless beauty. Rudely does he arouse her, 
shaking her white shoulders with his brawny 
hand, and crying in her ear, “ Wake up, you 
jade! wake up, I say !” 

With a wild scream she opens her eyes, but a 
glance at the fierce-looking men about her so 
appalls her dreamy senses, that she sinks at once 
into unconsciousness. How long her swoon 
lasted she never knew, but when she again 
awoke to life she was a captive in her room, a 
cup of water and a slice of bread beside her. 
The last beams of sunset were streaming through 
the casement. She ardse and looked out. A 
canoe was just putting off with the two fiends, 
and as it darted away, she heard her uncle say : 

“ Bid him not fail me. He must be here by 
Monday, for on Tuesday is the wedding.” 

“May be,” murmured Bessie, and went back 
to bed. She counted the hours as they were 
chimed by the old clock, till twelve was struck. 
Then rising, she drew a sheet about her, and 
took her key from its hiding place. For an in- 
stant her heart failed her. “If he should have 
left the key in the lock,” said she. But he 
hadn’t, it rested beneath his sleeping head. She 
turned hers noiselessly, and opening the door 
passed through some back rooms till she came 
to the servant’s stairs. Ascending, she entered 
the kitchen. The hearth was still warm, and 
uncovering the embers, she lighted a candle, and 
then taking a plate, and knife and fork, went 
resolutely down cellar. There was a stone 
closet there, and she knew well the way to it, for 
her own hands usually prepared the dainties that 
were set there to keep fresh and cool. Throw- 
ing off her sheet she prepared to partake of some 
supper, for she had eaten nothing since break- 
fast. Bits of cold chicken, currant tarts, seed 
cake and cream cheese made a very comfortable 
meal, after which, securing something as palate- 
able for her subsistence the next day, she went 
back to the kitchen, blew out the candle and re- 
placed it, and then stole noiselessly to her 
chamber, and back to bed. 
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Shortly after the usual breakfast hour, she 
‘heard her uncle’s steps ascending the stairs. 
They paused at her door; then the key was 
fitted and turned in the lock, and he entgred 
with a tray containing bread and water. 

“ Bessie,” cried he; but no response came 
from the curtained bed. “Bessie! Bessie Van 
Zandt!” And his tone grew impatient. 

“ What?” said she at length, querulously. 

“OQ, you’re there, are you, you jade? I 
didn’t know but you had jumped out of the 
window.” 

“I think too much of my neck,” said she, 
crossly. 

“O, you do, do you? Well, lest it should 
enter that young whig’s brain to rescue you by 
a ladder, I’ll see to-day that bars are fastened 
again into the old stanchions. But first I ask 
you, and I ask it for the last time, will you marry 
Rupert Van Alstyne ?” 

Bessie rose up in bed, ‘and looking like a 
young priestess, with her loose white robes 
shrouding her shoulders, her long, dark hair 
pushed carelessly from her forehead, falling in 
heavy masses about her neck, she said with an 
emphasis that rung in his ears for many an hour : 

“TI tell you no! Benjamin Van Zandt; I 
always told you so. I will neither marry him, 
nor shall you have my gold.” 

“And I tell you you shall marry him!” 
thundered the uncle. “When you leave this 
room, you leave it to become a wife.” And he 
turned away and locked the door. 

“Ay,” murmured Bessie, and a beautiful 
smile played about her lips, “ for once you spoke 
the truth.” And then she lay down again, nor 
did she lift her head all the weary day, save 
once, and that was when the blacksmith entered 
to rivet on the iron bars. But at midnight she 
sallied out again, took her supper in the gloomy 
cellar, and then, grown bolder by last night’s 
security, went out upon the lawn, and stood 
awhile under the moonlight. And every eve- 
ning she did the same till the Sabbath came. 
All that day she sat by the window cautiously 
watching every motion and noise of the house- 
hold. She saw them all go out at half-past nine, 
and embarking in canoes, paddle up stream to 
the little settlement where the old Dutch church 
was built. She saw them come back at four in 
the afternoon, and knew just when they took 
their supper. She saw the cows drove home 
and milked, and then just before sunset, she 
watched her uncle and aunt and the two aged 
servants clamber into the farm wagon and drive 
off. She knew they were going to a prayer- 
meeting some four miles south, and she knew 
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the house was deserted by all save Hannah, the 
trim little Dutch girl, whose lover came regularly 
on Sabbath evenings to do up his courting. 

“ Now is my time,” said she. ‘To-morrow 
Rupert will be here, and he has a thousand eyes. 
Heaven aid me to escape them.” And with 
childish reverence she sunk upon her knees and 
prayed. Rising, she undressed, and afcer form. 
ing out of blankets and sheets q something that 
resembled a human figure, she dressed it in het 
clothes and laid it carefully upon the ‘bed ané 
drew the curtains. Then arranging herself in 
the old-fashioned garments that had been her 
mother’s years before, and hiding her father’s 
pistols under the ample “ cardinal,” she unlocked 
the door, closed it andturning the key and care+ 
fully withdrawing it, went noiselessly down the 
front stairs and into the parlor. Here she 
crouched in silence for an half hour or more till 
she was satisfied that Hannah and John were 
deep in love’s mysteries, when she ventured 
boldly out of the front door, and flying rather 
than walking across the lawn, was soon hidden 
in the welcome shadows of the forest. With 
hurried steps she ran on through its misty depths, 
nor paused to draw an easy breath till she had 
reached the old oak. Taking a note from its 
hollow, she hid it in her bosom, and then un 
fastening a light canoe that lay a few yards dis- 
tant, she sprang into it and was soon sailing 
down the Mohawk. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
miles she glided, almost like a bird, too, for the 
wind and current were in her favor, and accus- 
tomed from childhood ‘to a paddle, it required 
but little effort for her to sail so far. 

“I must be near him now,” said she, “ for 
there twinkle the lights of the ‘Plain’ settle- 
ment.” And turning the prow of her boat toe 
little cove, she fastened it to a sapling, and then 
springing on shore and hiding in a thicket, she 
cautiously sang the first line of an old fashioned 
love song. The midnight echoes caught it up, 
and the refrain came back to her from hill and 
river. She waited awhile and then sang again, 
but this time with a quivering lip. Again the 
echoes brought the sweet tones to her ear, but to 
her joy the song ended not with the last word she 
had so tremulously uttered; a second line 
sounded on the breeze, and rich and mellow were 
the tones, and in another instant, a manly form 
was bending over the canoe, and a manly voice 


crying : 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie, is it you ?” 

“Ay, Arthur.” And the maiden glided 
from the thicket. She had forgotten her dis- 
guise, and wondered to see her lover stand so 
mutely before her. “Have you no words of 
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greeting, Arthur; O, I have endured much for 


“ Bessie—is it Bessie?” And he held out his 
hand. 

She comprehended it all then, and tearing off 
her bonnet stood before him in the moonlight 
with her soft dark curls drooping over cheeks 
and shoulders. 

“It is my own, my darling!” And he clasped 
her fondly to his heart; but for a moment, 
though ; then leading her up a steep bank and 
through some tangled underbrush to where the 
turnpike lay parallel to the river, he mounted her 
on a fleet steed, and leaping on to another, gave 
spurs to both, and never halted till at sunrise the 
little village of Schenectady lay at their feet. 
Arthur had friends there, trusty and generous 
ones, and they stood ready to welcome him and 
his fair friend. But only for a few hours did he 
accept. their hospitality. When the noon stage 
set out for Albany, the two fugitives entered it, 
and the other passengers marvelled much at the 
chivalrous devotion the young man showed the 
aged lady, little dreaming of the fair brow, the 
radiant eyes, the crimson cheeks and sweet lips 
which were hidden underneath that widow’s veil. 

At sunset they crossed the Hudson, and mid- 
night found them at an old farmhouse on the 
turnpike, between Albany and Hartford, the 

. abode of one who had once been servant in 
Arthur’s paternal home. 

“Do you. know of any safer place than this, 
for our litthe runaway ?”’ asked Arthur the next 
morning, as they all. sat in the old-fashioned 
porch, and he glanced affectionately at the pale, 
but beautiful face of Bessie. 

“T think I do, Master Arthur,” said the mid- 
dle-aged man whom he addressed. “‘My wife 
and I talked the matter over this morning early, 
for well as we would like to have the lady’s com- 
pany ourselves, our home is too publicly situated 
and too often visited to be a very secure refuge 
for her. But,” and he lowered his voice and 
looked cautiously about him, “but about five 
miles from here, in the depths of the forest, there 
resides. an aged couple to whom Miss Bessie’s 
presence would be not only acceptable, but 
agreeable in the highest degree, and once there 
her safety is secured, for not all King George’s 
crew could spy the road that leads to that little 
cabin, for two miles of it is through a dark 
marsh, where every inch of ground quivers like 
quicksand beneath the lightest tread. I may 
tell you a little of their story. They are. the de- 
scendants of high-born English families, and for 
years dwelt in stately halls, happy as their hearts 
could wish. But troubles many and dire came 


upon them. Their sons were dissolute, and 
came to untimely and violent deaths; their 
daughters, only two, but beautiful as angels—I 
havg seen their portraits—married unprincipled 
men, and after a few years’ absence from the 
parental home, came back to die of grief. And 
while yet their hearts were bleeding with these 
sorrows, accusations of treason were lodged 
against the father by those whom he had trusted 
in as brothers, and with only a moiety of his 
wealth he ded in the silence of night time. 
France first offered him an asylum; then Hol- 
land ; but his persecutors were on his track, and 
in desperation he finally put the sea between him 
and his native land, and found an humble but 
secure home in the depths of yonder forest. Ac- 
cident made them known to me some five years 
since. They were obliged to trust me, and have 
never yet regretted their confidence. Since then 
I have gone between them and the world, and 
smoothed their rough life in many a place. They 
are growing feeble now, and for along while my 
wife and I have gone over there twice a week, to 
assist them in their work and to lessen their la- 
bors, and they have lately said to me that if I 
could procure a female attendant whom they 
could trust, and who would be contented in that 
lonely spot, they would be glad to secure her 
services, and would recompense her well. I am 
going to them to-day, and if Miss Bessie will 
venture there with me, I can promise her a safe 
and pleasant home so long as she needs an asy- 
lum, and a father’s and mother’s care, until—” 
He hesitated. 

Arthur finished the sentence, “ Until she can 
have a husband’s.” And then added, “ And I 
may accompany you thither ?” 

“No, Master Arthur, it is best you shouldn't, 
for many reasons, the chief of which is, if Van 
Zandt or Van Alstyne should question you as to 
the runaway’s asylum, you can say honestly you 
know not where she is.” Then noticing the 
young man’s downcast look, he added, “ It is 
only till Christmas, youknow. Once of age, she 
will not need to hide fiom them, even if she 
should not at once accept a new legal protector, 
and then you can hear from her so often. Every 
week I can bring letters from her, and send them 
to you, for travellers will be all th® time passing 
by to theeast. And now my opinion is, that the 
sooner we set out the better, for as yet no one 
knows of your arrival.” And calling one of his 
sons he ordered three horses saddled, saying to 
Arthur, “ You may ride with us to the edge of 
the marsh, and if you please, wait me there.” 

They were soon on the road, Bessie pale and 
sad at the thoughts of her strange parting and 
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uncertain reunion, for her lover was going at 
once to join the American army, yet striving to 
wear a brave face that she might keep up his 
spirits, while he, though sorely out of heart, yet 
whispered only encouraging words to her, telling 
her to hope on, even in the darkest hour, for a 
cottage home, fair and beautiful would yet be 
built for her on the banks of her native river. 

Too soon was the swamp reached, and, O, the 
agony of each, as after their unspoken farewell, 
the one reined in his steed under an old tree to 
await the farmer’s return, and the other, the gen- 
tle maiden, turne: into the dismal depths of that 
dark, miry, almost pathless morass. 

“ Don’t try to guide the beast,”’ said Salomon, 
*« just give him the rein; he knows the path, for 
my wife has rode him through here many a time. 
And don’t be afraid, my dear,” marking how 
pallid grew the face that looked up to him. 
“You are safe, now, almost as if you were in 
heaven. Just cling to your saddle, and I’ll soon 
have you ina quiet home.” And they rode on. 
“On hard ground again,” exclaimed he, as after 
a tortuous journey of an hour, their horses’ hoofs 
rung ona stony road. “Courage, my dear, we 
shall soon be there now.” And after half a 
mile’s ride through a beautiful grove, they 
emerged into a little clearing which seemed to 
Bessie’s astonished eyes like a patch of beauty: 
dropped from heaven. In the centre stood a 
small log house, so overrun with clinging vines 
that it seemed at first but a green and flowery 
mound. To the south of it a little garden 
stretched away in natural terraces ; on the east 
a small but luxuriant frait orchard reared its 
graceful young trees, whose branches even thus 
early in the season hung low with their promises 
of a gold and crimson harvest. To the west a 
meadow, soft and mossy as an English lawn, 
sloped down to a silvery brook, whose birth- 
place was in the rocky hill, a little to the north, 
down whose steep bank its pure waters came 
leaping and singing, with bright rainbows spark- 
ling ever about its fairy pathway. Back of the 
rustic lodge, a cool, dim, yet magnificent forest 
stretched away till its long aisles met the feet of 
hoary mountains which completely shut in the 
little nook from the great world beyond. 

“ Alight and rest awhile here,” said Solomon, 
as leaping trom his own horse, he assisted Bessie 
to dismount. ‘ You ill find a cool, shady ar- 
bor in the garden, spring rippling beside 
it. Go and sit fill I tell them of your 

coming.” 

Bessie did as she was told. It was a lovely 
spot to which she was directed, trailing roses and 
honeysuckles clambering in tangled masses over 
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a frame-work woven from wild grape vines. A | 


couch of skins, soft and white, lay piled upon 
one side of the little arbor, and with the welcome 
feeling that here she might rest, Bessie threw 
herself upon them, first taking off her antiquated 
garments and attiring herself in the simple mus- 
lin robe she had brought with her from her 
uncle’s. Dimly shone the blue sky through the 
interlacing tendrils; shimmering and dancing 
among the restless leaves stole a few June sun- 
beams; soothingly did the warm south wind 
whisper amid the beautiful foliage, flinging sweet 
odors over the maiden’s brow, and now and then 
dropping a crimson petal on her pale cheek; 
butterflies fluttered over the flower beds ; little 
birds sang in mid-air, and the pure spring bub- 
bled up in low, silvery chimes. The weary girl’s 
senses for a while enjoyed keenly the fair sur- 
roundings, but nature, overtdsked, soon pleaded 
so eagerly for sleep, that she closed her eyes 
and was soon wrapt in a slumber as profound 
and sweet as the one she had enjoyed when last 
she visited the fairy island in the Mohawk. An 
hour passeq@ on undisturbed. Then footsteps 
drew softly near, and soon an aged man and 
woman look in uponher. Tears gather in their 
eyes as they watch the beauteous picture, and 
murmuring to each other, “ She is like our own, 
and we will shelter the poor lamb,” they turned 
and left her to sleep on. 

“Tt was all a dream, then,” whispered the 
young girl, as a while after she unclosed her 
eyes, ‘“‘a fearful dream, and I am still on my 
own green island.” And for a while she dozed 
in that blissful state ot semi consciousness which 
is so like to heaven. Gradually, however, she 
remembered all, and with an earnest wish to learn 
whether she could rest awhile in that woodland 
home, safe from her pursuers, she hurriedly 
went towards the house. An aged matron, with 
a face of angelic sweetness, stood in the rade 
dporway, and kindly motioned her to come in, 
and as she crossed the threshold, threw her arms 
about her, saying : 

“TI know your story. Be to us a daughter, 
and we will be parents.” And then the aged 
man rose up, and fulded her to his heart, saying 
kindly, “ Our child, our daughter Bessie.” 


Months passed on. The summer ripened into 
autumn, and that, sear and brown a‘ter a brief 
stay of gorgeous colors, sank into the bare, white 
arms of winter. Winds howled drearily through 
the swamps, and snow drifted over the flower 
beds and deep into the window sills and on the 
porch. The voice of the brook was hushed, and 
the songs of the birds were lost. Lonely and 
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desolate looked that little log cabin; but it was 
Only upon the outside that cold and dreariness 
reigned. Inside there were warmth and light, 
and hope and joy. Christmas had come, and 
Bessie was free. 


“Pile on the Yule log now,” said the old man 


to Solomon the youtger, who had been brought 
actoss the swamp when winter set in, to do up the 
hard chores, “‘ and set it b!azing brightly too, for 
our guests will soon be here. Ho, Bessie Van 
Zandt, is al) ready within ?”’ 

“Yes, father,” said the maiden, coming from 
an inner room, “will you come now?” And 
she led him across a dark, narrow hall, to the 
back room of the lodge. “ Does it not look fit 
for a bridal ?” : 

“Ay, darling. I did not dream that you 
could have fitted it up so out of those old chests. 
Verily, Arthur Mervale will think he has stum- 
bled inio fairy land, when after leaving that dark 
morass and gloomy forest, he is ushered into a 
scene like this.” And he glanced admiringly 
around. 

Carpets, soft and beauteous as fidlver gardens 
in June lay upon the floor, while the walls were 
hung with crimson drapery, gracefully looped 
here and there aside to give a glimpse of some 
sweet picture-face. The ceiling was snowy 
white with cloud-like lace and masses of muslin ; 
and pendant from it in the centre, an antique 
lustre-lamp, wreathed with winter clover, the 
bright red berries contrasting finely with the 
dark green foliage. There was no furniture, 
for it was impossible to transport heavy articles 
over the treacherous swamp road, but the Yule 
logs blazing in the fireplace threw a mellow light 
upon crimson cushions and divans, giving to the 
room an air of oriental splendor. 

“ Ay, it is fit for a bridal, darling, and now go 
and array the bride, for the groom will soon be 
with us.” 

A whistle, long, loud, and yet mellow withal, 
tang through the lodge. 

“Tt is he—it is Arthur,” said the maiden, and 
half-fainted. 

“Be brave now, little one. Go and dress. I 
promised him a bride, and in bridal garments he 
shall see you.” And tenderly the old man led 
her to another room. 

A robe of soft, white satin soon fell in graceful 
folds about the slender form, while a veil of rich 
old lace that had shaded an earl’s daughter when 
she wedded, hung over the dark curls. 

“Come, daughter, they are impatient,” said 
the old man, tapping at the door, and he led her 
forth, and into the bridal room, where Arthur, a 
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family, and the aged lady of the house were 
waiting. 

“‘Make them one,” said he briefly to the man 
of God, and ere the betrothed had shaken hands, 
kissed or clasped each other they were husband 
and wife. 


Then the guests left them, and the wedded 
lovers for long hours enjoyed that sweet commu- 
nion of the soul which a treacherous kinsman 
had sought to still forever. An old-fashioned 
English supper followed and the bride decked a 
Christmas tree for Solomon’s little children, and 
danced and sung with them till their little golden 


heads drooped on the cushions in sound slumber. 
Then the elders, gathering about the hearth-stone, 
sat till morn was gray in the east, talking and 
listening. 

At sunrise the guests departed, and Arthur 
and his bride and their two aged friends spent a 
happy week together. It was settled, then, as it 
had been partly arranged befére, that Bessie re- 
main in the Woodland Retreat, as she had 
named her place of refuge, till the war was ended, 
when they would seek a home beside the Mo- 
hawk. And for seven long years she dwelt there, 
seeing no one, save Solomon and his family, and 
her two aged friends, her solitude cheered occa- 
sionally by brief visits from her husband. In 
the third year of her quiet life there, a little son 
was given to her, whom at the old man’s request 
she named William Glenville, nor dreamed that 
it was after one of England’s proudest lords. 
With the birth of the little one, new life and 
beauty seemed to throng about that forest home, 
and when Arthur could tear himself from his 
army duties, and spend a few days there, it 
seemed as “‘ though the days of heaven had come 
upon the earth.” 

Peace was declared at length, and freed for- 
ever, he hopefully trusted, from his epaulettes, 
Arthur hastened up the Mohawk to demand his 
wifo’s dowry, and to build for her the little home 
they had so often sketched. He found no treach- 
erous uncle now, for a rude tombstone had 
marked for years the grave where Benjamin Van 
Zandt had found rest from his evil deeds, and 
close beside it slumbered the remains of his 
meet ally, the crafty Van Alstyne. The old 
family mansion was deserted save by an old 
crone, whom with difficulty Arthar recognized 
as the aunt of Bessie. r 
“ Take it, yes, take i she, with maniac 
wildness, as he at length e himself known. 
And hobbling into the dark, dusty garret, she 
drew from an old chest the title deeds to Bes- 
sic’s lands, and then limping down into the 


clergyman in robes, the faithful Solomon snd his 


dark, musty cellar, she pointed out the stone that 
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marked the hiding place of Bessie’s gold. “ They 
stored it here, he and Rupert,” she whispered 
Hbarsely, “tohave it handy for their use ; but 
they never touched a dollar; they died, thank 
God, before they had the chance. And this is 


not all,” said she, more calmly, as she sat at 


eventide with him in what had been Bessie’s 
chamber. “All that I have is hers. I only ask 
that she let me live with her, and that she love 
me till I die, for O, I am so tired of living here 
alone—so weary with having none to care for 
me.” And she bowed her head upon her 


shrivelled hands and wept. 


“ We shall be very lonely, Bessie, when you 
and little William go,” said the old man of the 
Retreat one morning, as the happy wife read 
aloud a letter from her husband, telling that the 
cottage was nearly finished, and Wescribing its 
beautiful location, with the Mohawk’s waters 
gliding softly almost before its door and the fairy 
isle lying green and lovely in full sight, and a 
gravelled walk leading to the old trysting oak. 

“ But you and mother will go with’ us too,” 
said Bessie. ‘Of course you wil; hasn’t 
Arthur planned a picturesque wing to either side 
of the main cottage, one for you and one for 
aunt? ©, we shall be a happy household 
there!” 

“ Yes,” said the old man, dreamily, “mother 
and I will go, and we will be a happy household.” 
And he leaned upon his staff and slept as he was 
wont to do when weary. 

They were sitting in the old rose arbor, and 
Bessie after a while went to the house and left 
him there. But as the afternoon shadows 
lengthened, she sent her little Willie to call him 
in, for she feared the October air would prove 
too cool for his aged limbs. 

“ He wont wake up, mother,” said the child, 
tearfully, “he keeps saying, ‘I am going.’ 
Where is he going?” And the little one looked 
up inquiringly. But his mother did not hear 
him, she had flown to the garden, and was 
already holding the whitened nead upon her 
breast. 


“T am going, going, Bessie—mother will come 
—we shall all be there,” murmured he, and then 
the blanched lips were still, and one of Eng- 
land’s mightiest lay dead. bith 4 

They buried him in the edge of that dim old 
woodland, at the foot of an aged oak, and within 
sight and sound of the white waters of the hill- 
side falls. And ere a week had faded, they 
opened his grave again to the daylight, and ten- 
derly placed upon his heart the gentle being he 
had so long called wife. No monument towered 
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above their grave—he did not wish for one. But 
the grass grew thick and green above them ; the 
crimson wild rose and the blue-eyed violet 
wreathed the grave with beauty; the sunlight, 
quivering through the oak leaves, threw golden 
stars upon it all day long, while the moonlight 


flecked it with silver in the night; spray from 
the waterfall gave it continual baptism, while the 
chanting of its waves was like a low sweet dirge. 
They rested well, the earl and his high born 
lady—as well as their proud ancestors who slept 
in the sculptured chapels of old England. 


If Bessie had toiled for that aged couple 


through seven long years, merely for gold, well 
would she have felt herself repaid, when the 
earl’s will was read, for a princely fortune in gold 
and gems was hers; but like a true woman, she 
had done it all for love, and though she prized 
her added wealth for the good it would let her do 
to suffering hundreds, she would have given it 
all up freely, could she but have bad the dear 
ones back again, and dwelling with her in her 
fair Mohawk home. 

That picturesque cottage on the banks of that 
beautifal river! Tike some rare old painting it 
stands before my memory now, with the sunset 
arching it with golden bows and tinting the tall 
green trees that shadow it, with amber hues; the 
rose vines clustering about every casement; the 
soft lawn sloping to the water’s edge, and dotted 
with fragrant flowers; and fairest of all, that 
little shallop, floating down the stream, with 
Arthur Mervale at the oars, and Bessie the gen- 
tle, saint-like wife in the prow, with a fair baby 
on her knees, and at her feet two sunny-headed 
little boys. Sweet Bessie! meekly and bravely 
didst thou bear life’s early trials. Wife and 
mother! thou art crowned with glory now. ° 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


liteness, many have attempted to de- 
fine it. I believe it is best to be known by de- 
scription—definition not being able to comprise 
it. I would, however, venture to call it. “ benev- 
olence in trifles,” or the preference of others to 
ourselves in little daily, hourly occurrences in 
the commerce of life. It is a taal atten-- 
tion to the wants of those with whom we are, by 
which attention we either prevent or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonies, formal compliments, 
stiff civilities, will never be politeness— that must 
be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble; and: 
what will give this but a mind benevolent and. 
perpetually attentive to exert that amiable dispo-_ 
sition in cies se all you converse and live with. © 
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ONLY A JOKE, AFTER ALL. 


BY M. A. ATHERTON. 


“Anp when are you to be married, Annie ?” 
asked my friend, Lucy, as I carefully laid aside 
my bridal veil and wreath which I had been 
showing her. 

There was something in the tone of her 
voice that struck a pang to my heart, though’I 
knew not why, and I answered hastily, while the 
warm blood mounted to my cheeks : 

“In two weeks from to-morrow evening, if 
nothing happens to prevent.” 

“And that there will anything happen you do 
not expect ?”’ said Lucy, looking seriously into 
my face. 

“Of course not, why should I, dear? Two 
weeks is not a very lengthy period, certainly, 
and before half that time has expired Walter is 
coming to Elton.” 

“ You are sure of this ?” queried Lucy. 

“As sure as we can be of anything,” I replied. 
“Are you a prophetess? Can you peer into 
futurity, and tell me if there is any reason why 
this shall not be so?” 

“Iam no prophetess,” sighed Lucy, “and 


“And yet, what?” I demanded, impatiently, 


“And yet, Waltermay never come to you. 
If he should not?”’—she did not finish the sen- 
tence, but fixed her eyes keenly upon my face. 

“There are no ifs about it,” I said. ‘ What 
has taken possession of you that you appear so 
strangely ?” 

“T dare not tell you,” was the slowly spoken 
reply, “but to-day I learned something dread- 
fal.” 

“Dreadful? Whatcan itbe? Walter, no— 
nothing has happened to him, Iam sure. Tell 
me, do not torture me a moment!” 

“ Walter—” 

“ What, Lacy? I shall go crazy—you’ll kill 
me if you do not tell me!” I cried, grasping her 
hands and holding them firmly. 

“ Walter is married !” 

“Married, Lucy—married—is that all? Did 
you think to frighten me with such an absurd 
story as that? Shame!” I laughed hysterically 
as I said this, and tears gushed freely from my 


eyes. 
“It is true, Annie ; I read it in to-day’s paper, 
Mr. Walter Mayo to Miss—Miss—I can’t 
think—” 
“Helen Stickney?” I gasped, grasping her 


“Yes, that was the name. They were mar- 
ried in Boston.” . 

“Have you the paper? I cannot credit what 
you may have seen. I must read it—read it 
myself.” 

She drew it from her pocket and pointed to 
the marriage list. My eyes seemed starting 
irom their sockets as I read. My senses were not 
to be trusted, it could not be, and yet, and yet 
there it was, plain, simple and indisputable : 
“Mr. Walter Mayo of Elton to Miss Helen 
Stickney of Boston 

Walter Mayo—my, my Walter, married to the 
proud, wealthy city belle! 

“Go from me, Lucy, please,” I said, turning 
away. “Forget this—me—go!” 

I staggered toa chair as she left the room. I 
pressed my hands to my throbbing temples. I 
tried to believe myself in the midst of some hor- 
rid dream, from which I should soon awaken. 
I would not keep back the tears; I would not 
suppress my wild sobs-of grief; I would let them 
come—the dreadful spell would sooner pass 


heart grew heavier every moment. The light 
that streamed in at the windows was not that of 
the early morning, upon which my eyes had just 
opened. There were sounds of busy life about 
the house; the children were out upon the 
grassy lawn. I had heard their merry shouts, 
and watched them at their play nearly all the 
long summer’s afternoon. There were flowers 
upon my table; real flowers that my little broth- 
er had brought mein the morning, when the 
dew was on them. I was awake, alive! The 
dreadful weight on my heart and brain was a 


‘reality. Before my eyes was a proof of my 


wretchedness—in my hands I held it. God pity 
me, it was real, real ! 

“Mr. Walter Mayo to Miss Helen Stickney,” 
that was all! all but my heart was breaking. 
My brain whirled like a maniac’s. ‘This mighty 
truth clasped itself about everything. It was 
within me, and around me—above me and be- 
neath me. There was no leaving it, no forget- 
ting it. There was no rest for me; constantly 
my heart must bear up its terrible load of grief. 

“And yet it was no wonder,” I thought, while 
the calmness of despair settled upon me; “no 
wonder that he should prefer the brilliant, ac- 
complished city belle to me, me the simple, 
quiet, unpretending country girl! I had often 
heard him praise her; she was like a sister to 
him, he had said. Perhaps, of a sudden he had 
found that he loved her better than me, God only 
knew! But, O, it was so cruel, so hard to bear! 


hands again. 


I could not—could not live !” 


away. But no, there was no change. My. 
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“Did people ever die suddenly, when such 
griefs came upon them?” I wondered. If so, I 
believed I was dying. 3 rose and went to the 
mirror. My face was as white as death; my 
eyes as wild and staring as though I was wrest- 
ling with the great conqueror. Lines of purple 
lay about my lips, which looked as if they were 
frozen ; frozen with such a pitiful expression of 
woe daguerreotyped upon them! I clasped my 
icy hands over my eyes to shut out the picture 
which I had not strength to turn away from. 
My senses seemed leaving me, as with a lew 
moan of agony going from my lips I sank help- 
lessly upon the floor. 

When I awoke to consciousness I was in my 
mother’s rpom, lying upon her bed, with her dear 
face, anxious and tearful, bending over me. 
“T was dreadful sick,” she said. “She had 
found me lying like one dead, upon the floor of 
my room. How long I had been there she could 
not tell. She had not called me at tea-time, 
because she thought I went ont with Lucy Car- 
rier, and had not returned. The doctor said I 
must be quiet.” 

“The doctor?” I repeated, wonderingly, 
staring absently into her face. 

“ Yes, dear, the doctor—good Doctor Owens, 
here he is, now,” and she stepped aside that I 
might see him, but I turned my head away, 
murmuring : 

“Walter, Walter !” 

“Do you wish to see him?” asked the good 
old man, pressing his cool hand upon my 
forehead. 

“See him? O, no, no, sir!” I cried, a sud- 
den strength coming upon me, at the thought. 
“T shall never see him again ?” 

“Well, well, you needn’t dear, don’t mind it,” 
he said, soothingly, believing me delirious. 
“There, there !* 

Isank wearily back upon my pillow, and as I 
did so, I heard my mother wiipyes myname. I 
listened attentively. 

“ Had we better telegraph to. him ?” she said. 

“There is no particular cause for your doing 
so. A letter sent in the mail to-morrow morning 
will answer as well. I do not apprehend any 
serious results from this attack. Do as you 
please, however.” 

“I guess we'll send to-night, then. Walter 
can come then in the first train to-morrow,” an- 
swered my father. 

“ Don’t, don’t send for him,” I cried, spring- 
ing wildly up. “ If you love me, do not let him 
know thatI am ill. I shall be better soon. Do 
not look at me so, Iam not delirious ; I know 
what I am saying—don’t send for him!” 
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“ Why not?” asked my mother. 

“ Because, because,” I faltered, «I cannot tell 
you why!” 

“ What is it, child?” queried my father. 

“Walter will never come here again for me; 
he is—” 

“ What ?”” 

“ He is married to some one else! I read it in 
to-day’s paper !’’ I said. 

“To-day’s paper?”’ repeated my mother. 

“ Yes, it is in my room, go for it !”” 

The paper was found, and the evidence of 
Walter’s perfidy read by each member of the 
family, before the wretched truth could be real- 
ized, thena blank silence followed, and my 
mother came to my bedside, and put her dear 
arms lovingly about me, and said, if all others 
failed, she should always remain true; that she 
should rather suffer from his fickleness @ thou 
sand times over, than bear up under his gailt, 
and that it was all right, all for the best, even 
though my heart broke under the burden which 
bore down upon it. 

How from my inmost soul I blessed that 
mother for the comforting words she spoke to 
me, and while I nestled closely in her arms, like 
a frightened, grieved child, and felt her warm 
tears upon my cheeks, her tender kisses upon 
my lips, through my sorrow, a little vein of joy 
found its way, and I thanked God for my 
mother—for my mother’s love! 

In a few days I was up and about the house. 
The pride that had been numbed by my first 
shock of sorrow, took up life again and came 
faithfully to my aid. I puta seal upon my lips. 
Upon them should linger no regrets; play no 
words of passionate tenderness; tarry no names 
which had once been uttered with so much of 
gladness. My heart should prison all its griefs, 
though in their rebellion, it were torn and broken. 
Pride should be the stern sentinel which I would © 
set to watch over it. Pride the sexton which 
should bury from the eyes of the world my woes ; 
the mutilated corpses of my once brilliant hopes. 
‘he world should have no tombstones to look. 
upon, and say, that insuch a place my dead was - 
lying ; I, and I only must know the silent rest- 
ing-place. 

And thus the days went on, till the time set 
for Walter’s coming was at hand. The story 
of his marriage had spread rapidly through the 
village. Every gossip was busy with the rare 
piece of news. If I went upon the street, I was 
watched as eagerly as though I were a condemn- 
ed criminal, or a wild, ferocious animal, that was 
bent upon some fatal mischief. Some said that 
I was most heart-broken; others that I was. 
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nearly insane, and others still, that I had settled 
away into a sort of stupor from which I should 

never be roused ; thatin all human probability I 
should‘not live but a short time. God knows, 
I prayed that the last might be so, that every 
day I asked earnestly never to see the light of 
another; the bridal robes laid away. so care- 
fally might be my shroud, at the time I had 
thought I should become a blessed, happy wife. 

The day on which Walter was to come dawn- 
ed at last. I knew, I expected that it would be 
@ wretched one to me, and I shuddered when its 
light broke clear and rosily in at my windows. 
O, how everything mocked me, on that morning ! 
The mist rose up like a fragrant breath from the 
lowlands at the first warm kiss of the sun, and 
lay like a white mantle at the feet of the sweet, 
green hills. The fields stretched away, glisten- 
ing in the sunlight, as though their mantles were 
studded with costly jewels ; and the birds hymned 
out their praises, rich and clear upon the morn- 
ing air. In all this glory how wretchedly, how 
wickedly I cursed the very fate that bade me 
look upon it—live to see it. 

‘ ITputon my bonnet and shawl and wandered 
Out into the woods, where no human voice could 
reach my ear, and then when the silence grew 
more terrible than the busy, bustling sounds of 
human life, I went back to the village again ; 
wearily towards home. I went past the depot. 
A train of cars had just that moment come in. 
Thad promised to meet Walter there, at that 
very hour. I turned back, I knew not why; 
perhaps I thought to cheat myself for a moment 
into the belief that I should meet him as I had 
promised ; that the past week was a myth, a 
dream. As I did so, a well-known voice sound- 
ed upon my ear. I turned quickly around, the 
blood receding rapidly from my brow, cheeks 
_ and lips. Merciful Heavens! Walter Mayo 
was standing directly before me, with a beautiful, 
showily dressed woman leaning on his arm ! 

“O, if I could but be away from this spot !” 
I thought, as a terrible faintness came over me. 
“Was pride frightened from her post again ? 
' Should T give up there, sink before all those cold, 
criticizing eyes? No, no!” and with a strong 
effort I moved on, directly past them. As I did 
so, Walter’s gaze fell upon me. 

“Ah, there is Annie,” he said, “this way, 
Helen,” and going towards me he held out his 
hand. 

Tdrew back. A rapid, angry light shot from 
my eyes. My lips quivered, my whole frame 
_ trembled with emotion. I would not bear his 
insults, and every word that he might speak to 
mé, after the great wrong he had done, was, in- 
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deed, an insult. I looked disdainfully at his 
proffered hand and turned away. 

“Why, Annie, what is the matter, you are 
looking‘as white as death?” he exclaimed, lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm. “ Why do you 
turn away so—what does this mean ?”’ 

O, how the tenderness of his voice went 
down to my heart, and plead with the stern sen- 
tinel pride! How it roused my quiet dedd—my 
dead that I had placed in their graves—the cold, 
iey graves of forgetfulness ! 

“And why do you dare speak to me, sir?” I 
said, ina voice hoarse with passion. “I have 
no words to waste upon you!” 

“Annie, Annie, I cannot believe my senses— 
what is the meaning of this ?” ' 

“ Your heart is baser than I thought, if you do 
not know the meaning. Let me go, I have noth- 
ing to say to you. I cannot wish you and your 
beautiful bride joy, even, for in my heartI have 
only curses, curses for you! that is all.” 

“Bride, bride, Annie, are you mad? I have 
no bride !” 

I laughed his words to scorn as he uttered 
them. “Do not add another falsehood to the 
pyramid that you have already raised,” I said. 
“And yet, what could be the use of such a 
denial,” I thought, as the words died away upon 
my lips. 

“ You shall not go, until youexplain yourself,” 
he said, grasping my hand, firmly, as I turned 
away again. “Speak, Helen, tell her that I 
have no bride, and never hoped to have, but her!” 

“ But,” I began, hesitatingly, my voice grow- 
ing strange and hollow, “but what did that 
mean—your marriage—in the paper ?”’ 

“My marriage—is it possible—did that cursed 
joke reach you? And have you been crediting 
it all this while ¢” 

“Ts it not true? O, Walter, Walter!” 

“Sure, Annie, as I hope for heaven, it is not! 
Some malicious person, I know not who, sent 
the marriage to the paper, and the first I knew of 
it was by the report which began to circulate 
among Helen’s and my friends. O, if I had 
only known of this! and still I ought to have 
known how it would have been, my poor, dear 
Annie! You are faint—see, Helen, how white 
she is growing!” And taking me in his arms 
as though I had been an infant, he bore me rap- 
idly to a carriage, holding me tenderly to his 
breast, while passionate regrets and words of 
endearment fell from his lips. 

Ah, what is the use to prolong my story, read- 
er. We were married at the appointed time— 
and I have no wish to die, out of all the blessed 
happiness that surrounds me. 
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THE MOSQUITO QUESTION. 


THE PRETTY APPLE GIRL. 
BY M. MACWAMARA. 


The lily was not whiter 

Than the pallor of her face; 
The stars were not brighter 

Than the eyes wherein I trace 
A look of pensive sadness, 

As if life were ebbing low— 
Of a soul unused to gladness, 
Of a heart attuned to woe! 


Her form was thin and graceful, 

And her hair was darkly brown; 
Her step was slow and feltering, 

As she wandered through the town; 
Of every stranger asking, 

With smile and voice to eharm : 

* Will you purchase of the apples 
In the basket on my arm?” 


Some would pause to pity her, 
And note her faltering step; 

Pretty maidens passed her by, 
And in silent sadness wept, 

To think that one so beautifal— 
They knew that she was good— 

Should toil thus in mid winter 
For a scanty livelihood. 

She labored for a helpless man, . 
And old and blind was he; 

The grief that gnawed his daughter's heart, 
The old man could not see. 


He could not see her pale, wan face, 
Nor her lustre-fading eye— 
He little knew that suffering heart 
Was soon about to die! 
The angels came one summer eve, 
And sang around her bed ; 
And when the morning brightly dawned, 
The suffering child was dead! 


THE MOSQUITO QUESTION. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


“Now, do you mean to say, Jinx, that you 
really have so much trouble with mosquitoes as 
you try to make us believe ?” inquired my friend 
Johannes Taurus, as we sat at the breakfast 
table of our boarding house. 

“Confound you, can you look me in the face 
and say that same to me?” I asked, turning 
fiercely upon him. 

Johannes laughed, and well he might laugh, 
for my features presented a curious study for a 
painter—or a glaeier either. Iam particularly 
sensitive to the bite of insects, a mosquito com- 
monly leaving a lump rather smaller than a 
door knob, and on the night before, the wretched 
little trumpeters, having carried my mosquito 
bars by assault, proceeded to carry me in the 
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same manner. I generally sleep on my right 
side, with half my face buried in the pillow, and 
my nose gracefully twisted towards the left. It 
was while lying in this unprotected position that 
the cowardly villains found me and basely shed 
my blood. One look in the glass in the morn- 
ing did my business for me, as far as my temper 
was concerned, for that day at least. 

O what a sight was there, my countrymen ! 
Did youever? No I never! The right side 
of my face still retained the look of serene 
beauty which is natural to it, but the other, the 
unprotected side, baffles description, as writers 
say when they intend to describe the aforesaid 
baffler. My “damask cheek” was swollen up 
even with the nasal promontory, my forehead 
was so remarkably protuberant that a phren- 
ologist who would have set down Webster’s per- 
ceptive faculties at ten, would have placed me at 
ten thousand. My left eye was nearly closed 
and had a horrible squint; half of both lips 
were altogether too “pouting” even for the 
most sable among our colored brethren, and the 
whole concern was of a lovely brick color, with 
here and there a blotch of dark purple, and be- 
sides all the rest it itched slightually. 

I was painfally conscious what wide differences 
of opinion my appearance would create in the 
minds of the various people I should encounter 
through the day. The pretty young lady passing 
on my right would wonder who that handsome 
young divine could be, and where he would 
preach next Sunday. The equally pretty girb 
on my left would shrink to the utmost edge of 
the walk to avoit that horrid man who must be 
a murdereror worse. 

“It’s very singular,” persisted Johannes, ma- 
liciously, “how a few harmless insects could 
give you such a truly marvellous mug as you 
are sporting this morning—that is, supposing 
that your sudden deformity is really owing te 
them, as you say it is.” 

“Do you doubt my word, sir?” very fiercely 
indeed. 

“Not at all, my dear Jinx—quite the contrary. 
I have always considered you a gentleman who 
would speak the truth upon all occasions—yes, 
and upon a pinch, even more.” 

A laugh all reund the table at my expense did 
not tend to improve my temper, but I had sense 
enough to restrain my anger, for to have seriously - 
resented what was evidently intended as a harm- 
less joke, would—as no one could look me in the 
face without laughing—have been a little too 
absurd, so I contented myself with spluttering 
out: “I suppese you don’t ’ave hany such hia- 
sects in Hengland %” 
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“O yeswedo. ButI have been thinking how 
very strange it is that as my room adjoins yours, 
I should have so little trouble with them, while 
you suffer so much, and here’s Tompkins, too, 
who rooms with you; I can’t detect a single 
blotch upon the whole vast expanse of his 
countenance. By the way, Jinx, you didn’t get 
home till after twelve last night, you must have 
seen something of that fireman’s row jast below 
here. A blow of a fist on the side of a man’s 
face~—wili—sometimes—” 

Johannes paused, and gazed musingly into 


_the depths of his coffee-cup, while the rest 


of the boarders quaked with merriment. This 
was too much for me, so fiercely swallowing the 
fast of my steak, I hastily tossed a cup of coffee 
down my throat the wrong way, which choked 
me to such a degree that it was at least two min- 
utes before I succeeded in catching my breath, 
with a great gasp, I rose from the table, knocked 
over my own chair, caught my foot in the skirt 
of a lady's dress, and with my face buried in my 
handkerchief choked and barked myself out of 
the room. 
’ Some three hours later in the day I was seated 
in my office very busily engaged in scratching 
myself, when in walked Tompkins. 

“Well, Jinks, what do you propose to do 
about it?” he asked, as he brought himself and 


the sofa together with a great flop that knocked | 


a cloud of dust out of one or both of them. 


“ Be hanged if Iknow. The fact is, now that | 


I’ve had time tothink of it, I don’t blame any 
one for raising a good laugh; I should have 
done the same thing myself.” 

“ Jinx,” returned Tompkins, solemnly, “I’m 

astonished at you. The time has been when 
you would scarcely have allowed yourself to 
breathe until you had got something handsome 
in train for a fellow that has set the whole table 
laughing at you, and you must doit now. Taint 
fair towards me, taint patriotic neither to let a 
foreigner yet the better of you before the whole 
house, even if he is a good fellow.” 
' Weill, to tell the trath, Tompkins, with the 
exception of scratching myself, I have done 
nothing else this morning than try to study up 
some smart joke to make John Bull laugh out of 
the other side of his mouth at breakfast, but so 
far I've hit upon nothing.” 

“Well, I have,” rejoined Tom, triamphantly. 

“You” 

“Yes, me; and the slickest of it is, that I will 
place him in the identical fix you were in your- 
self, only worse. What sny youto employing a 
gang of skeeters to walk into him to-night ?”’ 
“Pooh, what a fool you are! How do you 


propose to raise the varmints? { fancy I see an 
advertisement—“ Notice to skeeters out of em- 
ploy. Wanted, one thousand able-bodied 
skeeters, to whom good—” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that part of it,” 
returned Tompkins, rubbing his claws in great 
glee at the prospect of a good practical joke, 
“the skeeters are alréady hired, and waiting for 
business.” 

“ But how the deace—” 

“Just what I am going to tell you. You 
know back of our store is an old rain water cis- 
tern, that hasn’t been used since the Cochituate 
water was brought in. Well, this morning I 
was poking about the yard, when I happened to 
knook the cover off the cistern, and up flew a 
dozen or more skeeters right in my face. No 
sooner did Isee them than it put me in mind of 
something I couldn’t think of. So I slammed 
the cover back again to keep them in until I 
could make up my mind why the sight of them 
had struck me so very curiously. First they 
naturally reminded me ef yoer scrape; then I 
imagined how you would have felt in that cis- 
tern ; then I thought how any other fellow would 
feel, and I had my planat once. Running back 
to the store, I got three or four pieces of netting 
about a yard square. One of these I makes 
into a sort of hag and holds it down snug to the 
opening of the cistern. Soon as the cover was 
off, the skeeters sees the light and begins so rise 
by dozens and twenties til! the bag was as full 
as it ought to be, with a proper regard to the 
comfort of the animals themselves; then I ties 
a string round the neck of the bag, and did the 
same with three others, and there they all are, 
hamming and buzzing away like so many bee- 
hives’ nests. And I tell you they are skeeters—- 
monsters. I’ll bet any man a dollar many of 
them will weigh a pound !” 

“A pound—pooh !” 

“ By jingo, it’s a fact. You needn’t take my 
word for it, but just see for yourself. There’s a 
dollar I'll lose on it.” 

I began to fear that Tompkins was getting a 
little out, and I Jooked at him with a good deal 
of anxiety. He never appeared more serious. 

“Do you mean to say that what you have 
said about their weight is true?” Iasked, speak- 
ing very slowly and decidedly. 

“Trae as the Bible, and you must be insane 
to doubt it. Isaid many of them would weigh 

apound. I didn’t say a few would, but many, 
a great many; probably about the number there 
isin the cistern.” And Tompkins forthwith 
went into fits upon the sofa, in his delight at 
having put an old sell upon me. 
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The apartment occupied by Tompkins and 
myself is a large room with two long windows, 
looking upon a pleasant, shaded court, each 
window being provided with a small balcony, 
just big enough for two chairs and four les, but 
neither communicating with the other except by 
passing through the room. The room adjoining 
ours — which was originally intended for the 
sleeping-room to the parlor which we occupy— 
has the same arrangement of window and bal- 
cony, though only one of each; there is a door 
between the rooms, which can be opened at any 
time by removing a chest of drawers and turn- 
ing a key—both on our side of the door. This 
small, adjoining room is occupied by Johannes 
Taurus. 

As the red-faced centre of the solar system 
was scratching the many-colored western clouds 
together into a nest, preparatory to setting, 
Tompkins and myself were effecting a felonious 
entrance into the apartmeat of our victim. The 
chest of drawers was easily removed, the key 
turned, the door opened, and there we were. 
After some deliberation as to where to place our 
live stock, we decided upon the cupboard be- 
neath the wash-stand, as being the place in which 
he would be least likely to look, and also the 
nearest to our door, where we could most 
easily control the movements of our winged allies. 

Accordingly the three bags of concentrated 
venom were deposited in this receptacle, each 
bag having two strings attached to its mouth, 
for the purpose of opening them at pleasure; the 
strings then led through gimlet holes in the 
back of the sink, and so beneath the door lead- 
ing toour room. All being now arranged, we 
had only to wait the progress of events. As 
the company in the parlor were separating for 
the night, Johannes remarked with sarcastic 
pleasantry : 

“T hope, my dear Jinx, the mosquitoes wont 
trouble you as much as usual to night.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jinx, “I hope you 
may not be annoyed by them either.” 

“Pooh!” said Johannes, contemptuously. 
“The idea of making such a fuss about such in- 
significant creatures. If I never have any 
greater annoyance than they can produce, I as- 
sure you I shall not be deprived of any sleep, or 
bore any one with complaints.” And Johannes 
glanced loftily around at the assembled ladies, 
who in their turn glanced admiringly at the 
stoical hero, 

Jinx meekly acknowledged that some men 
possessed an infinitely greater amount of courage 
and endurance than he did himself, and quietly 
retired. 
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About half past eleven a heavy step ascended 
the stairs and entered our friend’s apartment. 
We applied our ears to the door. First one boot 
and then another were tossed across the floor; 
then the various buttons rattled as they were 
thrown across the backs of chairs; then the bed 
squeaked with the weight of a person who had 
evidently thrown himself upon the outside, as 
the night was intensely sultry—then a variety of 
gasps, yawns, grunts and snorts gradually died 
away into long, regular breathing. 

“Now for it,” whispered Tompkins, taking 
hold of one of the strings and gently drawing it 
toward him. It was a moment of intense anxi- 
ety. The string might break, the bag not open, 
or some unforeseen accident occur. I plastered 
my ear up snug against the key-hole and held 
my breath. Presently there was a slight buzzing 
of a few mosquitoes as they found their way out 
of the bag, every moment increasing in number 
and variety of note, until we were satisfied the 
bag wasempty. We now watched the symptoms 
of the patient intently. For a few moments he 
snored in happy unconsciousness; then came 
uneasy breathing, and rolling from side to side ; 
then sudden drawing up of the feet, and still 
more sudden kicking of them out again, accom- 
panied with a vigorous rubbing of the hands and 
arms, slapping of the forehead, etc., and at 
length a waking up, a mild swear, and the chunk 
of two heels as they struck the floor. 

“What in Satan’s name is all this?’ we 
heard him. matter, as he danced about the floor, 
alternately scratching himself with spiteful claws 
and slapping his hands together in the vain at- 
tempt to slaughter some of his assailants. The 
bright light of the full moon streaming into the 
long window revealed the number of the intruders, 
and the thought seemed to occur to him to drive 
them out, for seizing a broom-brush in one hand 
and a towel in the other, he began flourishing 
about, “shooing ” and “ scatting” in the most 
absurd manner, fondly imagining they would 
take the hint and depart through the window. 
Itis perhaps unnecessary to say that they did 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, taking 
advantage of the useless exposure Of his person 
while flourishing his implements of warfare, they 
settled upon his back, legs, neck and face in such 
vast and hungry numbers that he could endure 
itno longer. Dropping his towel and brush, 
with a howl of pain he dove into bed and under 
the clothes, head and all, as I judged by the 
deep, stifled breathing which was more like 
sobbing. 

“ He can’t go that long,” said I to Tompkins, 
who was choking with suppressed laughter. “It’s 
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too everlasting hot to sleep long with the head 
under a blanket, and the varmints will bite 
through a sheet as well as if it wasn’t there. 
Stand by to open another bag when he turns 
out.” 
I had taken the precaution to bar our own 
windows with netting, so that if the mosquitoes 
should take a notion to go out of his window, 
they couldn’t get in at ours. So, taking my 
pipe and pushing out the netting like a bow 
window over the balcony, I seated myself com- 
fortably to watch proceedings. As I had antici- 
pated, our friend didn’t stand it long under the 
bed-clothes; at the end of three minutes he 
came to his feet with a bounce, dragging all the 
clothes with him. 

“O lord, I can’t stand this—this beats the 
D—D—Dautch,” he moaned, as he pranced.fran- 
tically about the room, slapping and spanking 
himself with the greatest animosity. 

“Give him another dose,” I whispered to 
Tompkins. 

The fresh volley of shrill trumpetings that 
reached the ear showed that Tompkins’s lines 
were in good working order, while the continuous 
scratch, scratch, scratch, dig, dig, dig ; slapping, 
spanking, moaning, swearing and gritting of 
teeth, showed equally that the mosquitoes them- 
selves were in good working order. 

_ Are you up, Johannes?” I asked, in a care- 
less tone, as he approached his window in one of 
his paroxysms. 

“ Eh, hullo!” he exclaimed, poking his head 
out and seeing me upon the balcony. “ Why, 
are you up, too—and dressed? What’s the 
matter? Can’t you sleep? Are you troubled 
with—”’ 

“‘ No, not at present—are you ?” 

“ Yes—that is—no. There are a few in here 
I believe. But do you mean to say there are 
none in your room ?”’ he asked, in a tone that had 
something of despair. 

“ There was one here, a while ago.” 

“ One!” he muttered, gritting his teeth, and 
dodging back to give a sly cut at his legs. 

“But I drove him out,” I continued. ‘‘ Pos- 
sibly he may have come into your room, if there 
are any there.” 

“JT think he has done so—yes, I think he must 
have come in here,” he said, alternately chafing 
his ankle with the opposite foot with such celerity 
that he appeared to be dancing a jig. 

“JT would have killed him if I could,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Bat then I suppose you don’t mind if 
he did come in, they trouble you so little, you 
know.” 
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answered, bitterly, as he made another attempt 
to effect a lodgement in his room, but almost in- 
stantly returned, wrapped. up in a long dressing- 
gown that reached to his heels, and seated him- 
self on his balcony, a strong detachment of the 
enemy following him out, and harassing his 


rear. 

“ T don’t wonder, Johannes, that you have but 
little inclination to sleep on such a night as this,” 
I began, in my most sentimental tone. “ What 
could be more truly heavenly than the lovely 
scene before us? All nature is in repose; there 
is not a zephyr to shake the diamond dew-drop 
from its setting of emerald, not a sound reaches 
the ear, save that of distant music, not even an 
insect is astir—” (Johannes swallowed a moan 
and gritted his teeth). ‘ At such a moment,” I 
continued, “it is almost impossible to realize 
that evil passions, suffering or pain can have 
an existence on this beautiful earth—” 

At this moment the moon, which, for a little 
while had been behind a cloud, came out in full 
splendor, showing up our friend to great advan- 
tage. There he sat, in nothing but shirt and 
dressing-gown, his body bent half double, his 
feet fiddling against his ankles and shins‘ inces- 
santly, his hands in full play, keeping his head, 
neck and each other free from ghe enemy, his 
usually red face now a perfect flame, swollen 
and streaming with perspiration, while an im- 
mense flock of mosquitoes formed a perfect halo 
round his head—for all the world like the rays 
about the setting sun—the expression of his 
countenance being precisely that of a malignant 
demon with an excruciating stomach ache. 

This picture, in connection with the sentimen- 
tal speech I was trying to get off, was too much 
for Tompkins, who, stuffing his handkerchief into 
his mouth and holding his ribs with both hands, 
laid down upon the carpet and rolled in an agony 
of silent side ache. 

“Yes, my dear Johannes,” I went on to say, 
“it is the delicious repose and quiet of the hour 
that we enjoy so much, the total absence of all 
disagreeable—” 

“By thunder and lightning, I’ve got it!” 
yelled Johannes, springing fall six feet from the 
balcony, and in at his window at the same time. 
The next minute we heard the sound of running 
waters ! 

Johannes Taurus, Esquire, passed the trifling 
remainder of the night in a bath-tub, and it was 
the talk of the whole house next day, that he was 
having his window fitted with onc of the finest 
mosquito bars ever seen. 


Every rose has its thorns; you never find a 


*O no, I don’t care—I rather like ’em,” he 


woman without pins and needles.—Jerrold. 
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LIFE SCENES AND SHADOWS. 


THE NUN. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 


Saintly kneeling down to pray, 
In the convent old and gray, 
From the sounds of life away. 
In no ’broidered raiment fine, 
In her locks no jewels shive, 
And no flowers luxuriant twine. 
But her robe of serge is gray, 
And ber dark hair put away, 
As she kneels alone to pray. 


Why is she in girlhood’s bloom 
Buried in this living tomb— 

In this narrow convent’s gloom ?— 
Round the nuns are Kneeling low, 
Still as statues made of snow; 

But they do not heed or know— 
How in thought she sees once more 
Sisters round the cottage door, 
With the vine leaves shadowed o'er, 
And the mether’s meek, brown eyes, 
And the father’s mournful sighs 
Now before her vision rise. 

All because the fairest flower 

Is transplanted from their bower, 
To the gloomy convent tower. 


Sorrowful she thinks how late 

Did she paint the votary’s state 
Heavenly, beautiful and great; 
When she thought the cloister's gloom, 
And the convent’s quiet room 
Dearer than the smiles of home. 
Broken now the rosy spell, 

And the organ’s lofty swell 

To her is a mournful knell. 
Kneeling by the altar stone, 

Does she count, with many a groan, 
Mer beads over one by one. 


Ah, poor heart, that bleeding lies 
*Neath this heavy sacrifice, 

Only God may litt thine eyes. 

Only He can make it light, 

How the book and priestly rite 
Are not worship io his sight. 

No more doth His presence stay, 
In the convent still and gray, 
Than within the world’s great fray. 
There he strengthens feeble hands, 
There he helps the toiling bands, 
Weary on life's burning sands. 
And from out their thorny ways, 
As in heaven's eternal days, 

Rises up His prayer of praise! 


LIFE SCENES AND SHADOWS. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


Tr was on a sunny day in June, between ten 
and fifteen years ayo, that I stood among a group 
of young girls, spesking farewell words to each 
other on leaving our boarding school, a few miles 
distant from the _— metropolis. For three 


years we twelve had dwelt together as one family, 
little or no change having taken place in our 
home during that period. But the time had 
come when we must part, and if there were some 
hearts almost overflowing with joy, it was not 
unmingled with pain at the approaching separa- 
tion from well known and long loved compan- 
ions. Perhaps of the whole group I myself was 
the saddest, for the past three years had been the 
happiest of my life, and my prospects in the 
future were far from brilliant. Without a relative 
in the world nearer than acousin of my father’s, 
who was a man in years, it is not wonderful that 
Ihad bestowed on some of these fair girls the 
long-smothered affection of a heart which had 
always pined for a sister’s love. 

Among our number were two American girls, 
one from sunny France, and one who<had in- 
herited from an Italian mother the peculiar 
characteristics of that people; the rest like my- 
self were English born, and with no remarkable 
traits to distinguish them from other pretty, 
gentle natives of our Saxon soil. (Of the party, 
my favorites had always been the two beautiful 
Americans, nor was I alone in my choice. The 
strong will of Olivia Hallett, united to her great 
personal loveliness, had unanimously gained for 
her the tithe of queen among us; while her 
friend Ruth Clements, almost equally beautifal, 
and far more lovable, was looked on as a sister 
by most of the girls. 

Olivia had a clear, transparent complexion, 
heavy, dark hair and glorious eyes; nothing 
could be more ‘egutiful than the tint on her 
cheeks, or the rosebud freshness of her crimson 
lips; yet those eyes could flash and the full lips 
curl in a deeper scorn than I ever have beheld on 
a face since. It was little wonder that our good 
governess felt sach anxious solicitude about the 
future fate of her most gifted, graceful and 
wealthy pupil, since there was no mother to keep 
loving guard over the young heiress. 

Ruth Clements was very different in appear- 
ance, and I thought even more beautiful than 
her companion ; but it was the beauty of a true, 
pure spirit, looking forth from deep blue eyes, 
eyes in which every thought and feeling were- 
mirrored so clearly that all hearts were invelun-- 
tarily drawn towardsher. Ruth also was moth-- 
erless (this was one circumstance which doubt-- 
less made so strong a sympathy between us 
three), but no one, looking on her pure white- 
brow, and calm, resolved face, ever felt any fears. 
for her future. Troubles might come, but you 
felt that under that beautiful form was hidden a 
spirit equal to combat life’s hardest struggles. 

As both these girls were liberally supplied with , 
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money, and had wardrobes far surpassing any 
shat their companions possessed, I need scarcely 
say that during the first year at school there was 


> both envy and ill-feeling, but in a community 


like that, time causes each one to find their own 
level, and it came at last that no one questioned 
their right to superiority. 

I had so often heard Rath and Olivia speak of 
their homes in New York, that when the time 


came for parting it needed an effort to repress a 
feeling of envy at their happiness. Before me 
loomed up the gloomy prospect of the old Lon- 
don house where I had passed my joyless child- 
hood, and where for aught I knew the remainder 
of my life was to be spent; while they read and 
re-read the letters which told of the fond impa- 


tience of two loving fathers to clasp their absent 
children to their hearts. 

“I shall write to you as soon as I reach home, 
dear Maggie,” Ruth said, “and you must not 
fail to be a punctual correspondent. As I am 
going to be papa’s housekeeper, I shall have 
much to tell you about; and you must also tell 
me how you enjoy yourself in that old haunted 
house you tell me of.” 

“And I shall write just as soon as I geta 
lover,” Olivia exclaimed, ‘‘and as that will 
probably occur on board the ship, you may look 
for speedy news.” 

We laughed as we always did at her gay 
speeches, and just then Giulia, the Italian girl, 
whispered that some one was coming through 
the garden. 

“It is old Sally, the fortune teller,” Olivia 
exclaimed. ‘ Now that we have so good an op- 
portunity let us see what the future has in store 
fur us. I for one am ready to learn my fate.” 
And she went dancing down the walk, and turned 
into the arbor whither the stranger had betaken 
herself out of sight of our governess’ windows. 

“TI am afraid our Mrs. M would not like 
this if she knew,” Ruth said, as we all came 
hurrying after our leader. 

“ But she need not know, and besides, we are 
all free to-day, you know,” Olivia said, and 
laid her little white hand in the old woman’s 
sun-browned palm. 

More than one rosy cheek turned pale as we 
saw the strange look the sybil cast on the beauti- 
ful girl, but Olivia bore it without flinching. 

“You are a brave one,” she said, and a sar- 
castic sneer added to the disagreeable expression 
of her features. “A brave and a handsome 
‘one; but your pride will be laid low, my fair 
Jady, and your beauty shall bring nothing but 

desolation and death. The curse of more than 
, one blighted heart shall be upon you, and gray 
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hairs shall go down in sorrow to the grave for 
your sake.” She flung away the little hand 
with an expression of loathing, and turned to 
Ruth, who stood next. ‘“ Will you too try the 
fates ?’”’ she asked, with a hateful smile. 

But Ruth drew back. “I do not think it is 
right, it is very wicked to foretell such things. I 
am content to wait for time to tell me my fate.” 
But others were more curious, and one after 


another, the old woman held each trembling hand 
until it came to my turn. I had not resolution 
enough to follow Ruth’s example, so allowed her 
to examine my palm also. 

“ You have had sorrow, and you will have 
more,” she said. “ Others will owe their hap- 
piness to you, but whether you share that happi- 


ness will depend on yourself ; twice your fate will 
be in your own hands, and once you will decide 
right, and once wrong.” I tried to draw away 
my hand, but she held it firmly and pointed to 
Olivia. “ You like her—avoid her as you would 
a pestilence ; sorrow and suffering atiend her, 
and her blighting influence will fall on many.” 

We gave her money and she went away, 
leaving a strange pain in more than one young, 
innocent heart. In spite of Olivia’s attempts to 
appear indifferent, I could plainly see that she 
was affected by the old hag’s persistent prophe- 
cies of evil, but that evening the lady and gen. 
tleman under whose protection they were to 
return to America, came for them, and in a few 
hours we were all on our journeys home. 

It was very bitter to me, this parting from 
Rath Clements, and every time my eye fell on 
the little bouquet of violets and geranium leaves 
she had placed in my hand, my tears fell afresh. 
But Mr. Morton’s surly old servant was seated 
beside me, and I would not give him any more 
occasion for surprise than I conld help. I 
thought with something like comfort of Rath’s 
last words, ‘* Bear it as well as you can, dear 
Maggie, until you are your own mistress, and 
then come to me.” And I resolved if such a 
time ever did come, I would go to her. 

Arrived at home (the old dingy brick house 
looked more gloomy than ever), I met my guar- 
dian at the very entrance, just going out. He 
greeted me coldly, as had ever been his c.stom, 
held open the parlor door while I walked in, and 
then went away to leave me in silence and lone- 
liness to mourn for the loss of my pleasant eom- 
panions, and indulge in no very pleasing antci- 
pations for the future. Everything ia the old 
house looked just the same, save that the two 
servants had grown more feeble, and a younger 
woman had come to aid the housekeeper ; the 
man leaned a trifle more heavily on his oakes 
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stick, and both were more sullen and reserved — 
I had noticed in the momentary glance I took 
of my guardian that his hair was several shades 
lighter, almost white in fact, that he had grown 
thinner, and the lines in his face deeper, he looked 
ten years older instead of three. The book he 
had been reading lay open on the table, a mysti- 
cal German work, wherein the author labored to 
prove that all things came by chance in this 
world. Iread a few pages and laid it down in 
disgust ; my education had not been solely with 
a view to accomplishments, and one of my first 
convictions had been in direct opposition to this 
hopeless doctrine. I saw the hand of the Crea- 
tor in all his works, and believed that he ruled 


the destinies of his creatures with infinite wis- 


dom. I wondered not at the unhappy looks of 
my guardian, if the distrustful, unsatisfying be- 
lief of this German philosopher were his. 

More than ever did I regret our pleasant school 
home where the simple, unaffected piety of our 
governess had made religion desirable even to 


gay, young, girlish hearts. The unthankfal, 


gloomy atmosphere of Mr. Morton’s house af- 
fected both my health and spirits, but I tried all 
in my power to cheer and comfort him, the un- 
happy owner of all that might make people glad, 
yet unsmiling, sorrowful, going down to the 
trave with neither wife nor child to comfort or 


console him for the trouble which all might see 


was daily bending down that gray head and 
feeble form. At times he appeared pleased with 
my attentions, listening while I read aloud or 
played en the piano, but soon the mood would 
change, and he relapsed into the old gloom, 
treating me with a harshness for which I could 
find no possible reason, and which caused me 
many bitter hours. As he stood in the place of 
a parent, I showed him a child’s duty; but it 
was simply duty, I could neither love nor rever- 
ence a man so inconsistent and so unkind. 

Mr. Morton and I sat at the breakfast table 
one morning, silent as usual, but with more out- 
ward show of comfort than we generally enjoyed. 
The pleasant August sun came through the un- 
curtained window, and gilded our dull room into 
actual brightness, tke table looked well with its 
snowy damask and old fashioned china and sil- 
ver; my birds sang merrily in the sunshine, and 
Mr. Morton’s favorite cat—the only object that 
he ever showed any fondness for—came purring 
beside him, and jumped up in his lap. 

The servant came in with letters, two for his 
master and one for me; I opened mine joyfully, 
for I recognized Reth Clements’s beautiful hand 
ia the superscription. It was a long letter, good 


and kind like herself; I had not half read it 
through when Mr. Morton, having glanced at his 
own, asked me who it was from. I answered, 
“One of my schoolmates,” and went on reading. 
He took up the envelope, and as his eyes fell on 
the postmark, uttered an exclamation that made 
me let fall the paper I held in my hand. 

“New York! Do you dare to tell me you 
correspond with any one in New York? You 
deceiving girl, what tempted you to do this ?” 

I was shocked at his words, still more at his 
angry looks, but summioned courage to tell him 
that this was the first letter I had received, and 
that I had never written any myself. 

He cooled down a little at this. ‘ Well, see to 


it that you never write any.” 


“ But I must answer this,” I said in alarm. 
“ My friend expects a reply, and as I like her 
best of all my acquaintances, I don’t want to 
offend her.” 

The expression of Mr. Morton’s face was aw- 
ful. ‘ Write to her at your peril,” he said ina 
voice of suppressed passion. “ You don’t know 


what it is to cross me, and you had better not 
learn. I tell you to have nothing more to do 
with this girl and her letters ; do you hear?” 

I was dreadfully terrified, I thought the man 
was crazy, but there was no refusing to obey, so 
with an aching heart I promised that I would not 
send an answer or communicatein any way with 


any one in America. He appeared satisfied with 
this, and soon after went out, leaving me to go 
to my room and finish Ruth’s letter, and also to 
speculate on this new mystery. What possible 
harm could it do him or any. one else for me to 
write to this dear girl? But then I remembered 
that it was the place and not the person he had 
objected to, he had not even heard my corres- 
pondent’s name. All my conjectures appeared 
unsatisfactory, and I gave it up at last, and 
tarned once more to my letter. 

Ruth said they had arrived safely, without any 
remarkable adventure, save that Olivia had ful- 
filled her prophecy, and secured a lover on board 


the ship. She bade me not expect a letter from 
Olivia very soon, and I thought alluded rather 
sadly to the volatile girl’s habits, and the old 
woman’s predictions about her. She spoke of 
the beautiful home her father had made her mis- 
tress of, the pleasant friends he had introduced 
to her, and at his biddiug sent many kind re- 
gards. How gladly would I have answered this 
friendly epistle, and how unreasonable appeared 
the prohibition Mr. Morton had pronounced ; 
more than once I was tempted to write secretly, 
but then I never had disobeyed him, and my 
promise, I would not break that. So days, 
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weeks and months passed on, and I heard no 
more from my friends over the water. 

The affair of the letter was never more men- 
tioned between us, I kept my disappoiutment to 
myself, and he gradually recovered from his 
anger. Perhaps my feelings were softened to- 
wards him by noticing daily how he failed, how 
old and worn and haggard he looked, and how 
deep a grief seemed to devour him night and 
day. Many an hour I heard him pacing back 
and forth in his rodm long after midnight, and 
puzzled myself in a thousand vague conjectures 
as to the cause of this silent misery. The ex- 
planation came most unexpectedly. I wus sit- 
ting up later than common, musing on the con- 
tents of another letter which I had received from 
Rath, in which the dear girl spoke of her first as 
having been lost, she having waited a whole year 
without receiving an answer. Olivia was mar- 
ried toa good man, “too good for her I am 
afraid,” so she wrote. ‘She does not value him 
as she ought, but rejoices in the conquest of his 
wealth. They were acquainted but a few weeks 
previous to the wedding, not long enough for her 
to understand him, certainly not long enough for 
him to learn her heart. She came to see mea 
few days ago to request that I would keep a 
miniature for her, the likeness of a young man 
whose attentions before her marriage were much 
commented on. She said she was afraid Mr. 
N—— might find it and make trouble. I asked 
her to destroy it or to let me do so, both which 
propositions she declined, and having myself a 
high esteem for Mr. N——, and dislike for young 
Shaffer’s conduct and principles, I positively re- 
fused to have anything to’do with the matter. 
Old Mr. Hallet idolizes Olivia ; he is very wealthy, 
and her dowry was magnificent; nothing she 
asks of him is ever refused. I hope she will do 
well, for sorrow coming to her woald kill her old 
father.” From some quiet hints in another part 
of Ruth’s letter, I understood that she too was 
about to be married. 

I determined on answering this letter and was 
calculating on the chances of getting Mr. Morton’s 
permission to do so, when my door opened, and 
the old housekeeper came in, looking very pale 
and in most extraordinary dishabille. 1 coald 
see that the hand holding the light trembled vio- 
lently, and her voice was unsteady with emotion. 

“The master is very ill, Miss Morton, and 
wants to see you in:mediately.” 

I laid Ruth’s letter away, threw a shaw! about 
me and followed her out into the dark gallery. 
I had never entered Mr. Morton’s room in my 
life, and my first sensation was unmingled aston- 
ishment, it was so different from what I had ex- 
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pected. Thatit had once been in the posszssion 
of a lady I saw at a glance; but the next mo- 
ment my eye fell on the deathlike countenance of 
my guardian, and I forgot all else in anxiety. 

“ Where is the doctor, have you not sent for 
help ?” I asked the old woman. 

“No, the master would not consent,” she.re- 
plied, and shook her head dolefully. 

“‘ But he is very ill, he will die without help.” 

He opened his eyes and looked at me. “ With 
or without help,” he murmured, “so do not let 
me be disturbed.” He motioned to the house- 
keeper to set down the glass of mixture she held, 
and leave the room, then bade me take a seat 
near the sofa on which he was reclining. There 
was a great change in his manner, a gentleness 
I had never seen before, a plaintive tone that 
went to my heart. “Do not tremble,” he said, 
kindly, “ Ihave wished for death too long to feel 
any terrors now. I have but a few hours to live, 
and I have still much todo. My life has been 
wretched. O, so wretched; none may know, 
save those who like myself seek happiness in re- 
venge, how keen are the pangs of remorse.” He 
closed his eyes and sighed heavily, and my tears 
fell fast, for I remembered that he was my only 
relative, all the friend I had in the world. 
“Poor child,” he said, “I have not deserved 
that you should weep for me, I have not deserved 
sympathy from any one; but listen to my story. 
I was born in this old house, I and your father 
and mother. Your father’s father, old Abel 
Morton, was the head of the family, and when 
the news came that my father had fallen in bat- 
tle, he gave my mother a home here, and when 
she too died, I became as his own son. He was 
a good man, a kind, warmhearted man, who 
grieved for sorrows of any kind, more than all 
for the sorrows of parents. In his young days 
he had been guardian to an orphan pirl; she 
married, her husband spent her property and 
drank himself to death in something over a year; 
the poor, broken-hearted creature came back to 
her old home, and here her child was born. 
Margaret, that child was your mother, but for 
many years she knew no other parents than Abel 
Morton and his gentle wife. They were very 
loving to the little child, for the green grass 
waved over the graves of three of their own, and 
out of a bloeming family one only had beer 
spared to them, the delicate little boy, Nathan. 
I was ten years older than my cousin Nathan, 
and being very strong and stoat, went ahead of 
him in all things, until at last I came to look 
with scorn on his frail beauty, and the evidences 
of his feeble strength. My high spirits made me 
a favorite with all save little Margaret Morrison, 
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who from earliest infancy shrank from my ad- 
vances, and clung with trusting fondness to Na- 
than or his equally feeble but favorite companion, 
Harry Allison. In my heart I hated the two 
boys for the attentions they required and received, 
but as years passed on, and we all grew up, my 
hatred and jealousy became madness. Your 
mother was very lovely, and good as she was 
_ beautiful. I would have died for one of the smiles 
and caresses she lavished on the others, and yet 
though kind, she ever shrank from me as of old. 
Draw back that screen,” he said, and obeying, I 
beheld the portrait of a young girl, very fair and 
beautiful to look at, and evidently as loving and 
sweet tempered as she was handsome. The 
picture hung directly opposite to him. “ Many 
, along hour have I spent alone with that image 
of her I loved so well; it never frowned upon 
me, never cursed me.” 

He covered his face and was silent for a few 
minutes, while I gazed with strange, new feelings 
on the portrait of my mother, the mother I had 
never seen in life. 

“You will have time enough to admire that, 
Margaret,” Mr. Morton said ; “it is yours now 
—all that was hers shall now be yours—but I 
must hasten.” I gave him a mouthful of the 
mixture, and he went on. ‘“ When your mother 
was seventeen, I saw that young Allison loved 
her, and I fancied that she returned his affection. 
He was a clerk in one of Abel Morton’s offices, 
loved and trusted as his own son, and his home 
was almost as much with us as in his own fath- 
er’s house. I hated him because Margaret Mor- 
rison smiled on him ; I vowed she should never 
be his, that I would crash him for daring to cross 
my path, and I kept my oath. I saw the day 
when he was turned out of Abel Morton's house 
with cruel reproaches, when his name was in all 
men’s mouths, and they called him gambler, 
spendthrift, forger. He was innocent; I knew 
he was innocent, and laughed at his sorrow, 
laughed until I saw Margaret weeping in Nathan’s 
arms. I believed she loved Harry, and that 
Nathan was their confidant. I heard him tell her 
not to despair, that Harry was going to New 
York, and doubtless in a few months the mys. 
tery would be cleared up, and he would retarn. 
She kissed him for his kind words, and I gnashed 
my teeth and swore another oath. It was not 
long until I learned that he had got a situation, 
his open, manly countenance and gentlemanly 
manners had stood him in lieu of a better recom- 
mendation; and with fiendish satisfaction I 
Wrote to his employers a few lines sufficient to 
blast his every prospect. How [ gloried in the 
knowledge that he could not return, that per- 
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haps he might never come back to claim his 
bride, and in the meantime I asked her to love 
me, and learned to my horror that it was Na- 
than and not Allison to whom she was betrothed. 
They married when she was twenty, married and 
lived here, here in this house, while I roamed the 
world like a second Cain. For several years I 
kept myself acquainted with Allison’s move- 
ments, not that I repented—for had he not dared 
to love the woman I worshipped ?—but I wished 
to make sure that he did not clear himself from 
the imputation I had cast on his name. It fol- 
lowed him like his shadow oradying curse, He 
married for love, no doubt, but the evil report 
was on his path, and poverty and sorrow attended 
their steps. I have not heard tidings of them 
now for fifteen years; they may be dead for 
aught I know, but they had children, some. of 
whom are doubtless living. The remembrance: 
of my cruelty has long haunted me, nor can I 
die in peace until reparation is in some measure 
made. My revenge has been my own punish- 
ment, and the word ‘ America’ has long sounded 
in my ears tke a curse. Will you, the last of 
our name and race, promise to repair this wick- 
edness of mine as far as lies in your power? 
Will you, as soon as I am dead, go to America, 
and with the instructions you will find in my 
desk, seek out Allison and his family, and pay 
to them the sum namedin my will. It was the 
fortune your grandfather intended to leave him, 
and year by year I have added the interest to it 
and laid it away, as a sacred deposit for him.” 
Mr. Morton ceased, and I promised in all 
things to obey his last wishes; some other in- 
structions he gave me, and then I left him to 
recover from the fatigue of our conversation. 
He was weaker and worse the next day, and 
grew gradually more feeble until the end of a 
“week, when he died. I had called in a physician, 
an old friend of my guardian’s, and he took 
charge of the funeral, and the. necessary business, 
but all matters relating to the property were left 
in the hands of Mr. Morton’s lawyer, a very 
kind and worthy man. I found all the papers 
precisely as he had said, save that here and there 
were chance sheets where he had seemingly 
written down the feelings of the moment, and 
very dreadful his sensations must have been at 
times. There was an old diary of five and 
twenty years before, wherein his agony at, his 
cousin’s marriage to Margaret Morrison was 
most touchingly described. Then allusion was 
made to the loss of my brothers and sisters, then 
my father’s death, and lastly my mother’s. His 
comments on these were sometimes bitter, some- 
times tender ; after my mother’s death he wrote, 
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“ Now farewell hope, fear, joy and sorrow, hence- 
forth life is a blank.” And here the book ended. 

In his will comfortable provision had been 
made for the two servants, and a few, trifling 
bequests to old friends, principally books and 
pictures ; the old house and the Morton property 
was mine ; but the legacy of old Abel Morton to 
his godson, Henry Allison, with its accumulated 
interest had become an immense sum. Three 
weeks after Mr. Morton’s death I left England, 
not even answering Ruth’s letter before my de- 
parture. I left the housekeeper amd her com- 
panion in charge of the old London house, and 
all business matters in the hands of the lawyer. 

I started on my voyage with the joy of a re- 
leased prisoner, even more, for was not mine a 
mission of mercy and justice? I cannot de- 
scribe the thrill of delight with which I remem- 
bered that I was my own mistress, that no human 
being could henceforth control my actions, or 
bind me again to the solitude and silence I ab- 
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and abiding sorrow in that youthful and beauti- 
ful countenance. It made my cheek burn to see 
how patronizingly Olivia treated this gentlemanly 
artist, while showing all kindness and attention 
to the miserable little fop who fluttered round her 
like a butterfly. The two talked apart while Mr. 
Gray allowed me to inspect some of his most 
beautiful pictures, and I could not but see that 
there was something in Olivia’s manner decidedly 
wrong. When we were in the carriage, driving 
to her home, Shaffer took some most unwarrant- 
able liberties, pulling off her glove, placing his 
arm on the cushions round her waist, and when 
she took off a magnificent ring, and desired him 
to keep it until she should sit again, he kissed 
her hand with most disgusting affectation. We 
left him a few doors from her home, and I felt 
positively relieved when he was gone ; doubtless 
she read my feelings, for she begged me not to 
mind him. “ Poor fellow, he isso loving and so 
kind I can’t be angry with him.” With all my 
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the extreme of foppishness, opened the door, 
and to my inquiry bade me walk in. I found 
Olivia in a magnificent dress, sitting for her like- 
ness in an inner room. She welcomed me with 
extreme cordiality, kissed me again and again, 
introduced the young gentleman as Mr. Shaffer, 
and bade the artist lay aside paints and pencils 
for that time. He came from behind the easel 
now, and I had an opportunity of observing him, 
perhaps the contrast to Shaffer made the impres- 
sion stronger, but I thought I had never beheld 
& more perfect face and figure in my life. He 
was very pale, and even I, little skilled in read- 
ing human faces, could see the traces of a deep 


been a cruel sorrow to cloud his whole life.” 

Olivia interrupted us. “ Don’t talk any more 
about the gloomy fellow, he makes me nervous 
with his great black eyes, and woebegone look, 
but tell me something more about that property. 
What a silly girl you are, Maggie, to give it up, 
I should keep it myself, and who is there to say 
anythivg about it? I am sure I should never go 
looking up those Allison folks if I was you.” 

I thought Mr. N—— looked grieved at her 
speech, and he soon after went away, and Olivia 
and I went in the carriage to see Ruth Clements. 

“Miss Morton, allow me to introduce you to 


Miss Clements, soon to be Mrs. Allanson,” my 
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gay companion said, as we entered Ruth’s 
chamber, where several dressmakers were at 
work, and the dear girl herself in the act of se- 
lecting some laces which had been sent for her to 
choose from. 

She welcomed me with the old sisterly 
warmth, and led the way to another room; but 
there was constraint in the greeting she gave 
Olivia. 

“What a foolish child you are, Ruth, to go 
worrying yourself to death with all these dresses 
and things in the house! Why did you not send 
them all te Madame M——, asI did ?” 

“Yes, and pay twelve dollars for the making 
of a gingham morning wrapper, as you did. I 
have better uses for my money, Olivia.” 

Mrs. N—— looked slightly confused. “ Well, 
I must own it was extravagance, but then you 
know that is madame’s price, no matter what the 
material is, and I could not endare all the fitting 
and fuss at home,” 

“Well, I prefer to have my things made un- 
der my own eye; besides, it gives these girls a 
profitable month’s work, instead of increasing 
that proud French woman’s gains.” 

“ Well, please yourself—please yourself; only 
don’t look so sad and sorrowful. Somebody’s 


been telling you some more nonsense about my 


little flirtations, I know.” 

Ruth looked almost angry. “ The whole town 
is talking about you, Olivia, and your nonsensi- 
cal encouragement of that young Shaffer.” 

“Well, what can Ido? You would not have 
me stay at home and play propriety with N——, 
would you? And when I go out, he can’t always 
go with me, and I don’t want to go alone—and 
so—and so—” 

“And so you are willing to endanger your 
own name, and your husband’s happiness, and 
all for an idle whim.” 

“ There, that’s sermon enough for one day. I 
have a thousand calls to make ; take care of lit- 
tle Maggie there, and see that you set us all an 
example when you marry Allanson.” 

After she was gone, Ruth and I sat down to 
one of those delightful gossips long-parted 
friends find so sweet. I was charmed with her 
father’s house, and all her surroundings appeared 
80 elegant, so comfortable, I told her I wondered 
she could dream of leaving so kind a parent. 

“You will understand the reason, Maggie, 
when you meet the right one.” 

“And have you met the right one, Ruth?” 

“Ido indeed believe so, Maggie,” she an- 
swered, earnestly, while a sweet flush dyed her 
cheek. I believed so too, when I met her hand- 
some, gentlemanly betrothed. 


With the privilege of an old friend, I was al- 
lowed to inspect the wedding preparations, from 
the well-packed tranks of snowy household linen 
to the costly satin dress and rich veil, and the 
case of jewels which had been re-set for the 
bride. Among these, I found Mr. Allanson’s 
likeness in a locket, and a watch—a birthday 
gift of her father’s—both magnificent articles ; 
but such things had a value in Rath’s eyes be- 
yond their actaal worth. 

“What would you do,” I asked her, “if by 
any sudden change you should become poor? 
You have been used to such an excess of luxury 
all your life, it would be very hard.” 

“Not so hard as you think, Maggie; you 
don’t know what a housekeeperI am. Even at 
the risk of spoiling my hands, I have learned 
the mysteries of cooking, and I believe I could 
conduct my household affairs tolerably well, 
though at present I shall have no chance to test 
my powers, Mr. Allanson preferring to have an 
experienced woman to superintend affairs—in 
fact, an old housekeeper of his mother’s. But _ 
there is no harm in knowing.” 

I thought not; and could not enough admire 
the beautiful, sensible girl who had passed un- 
spoiled through so much indulgence and so 
many temptations. 

Mr. Allanson came the following morning for 
Ruth and me to visit Gray’s studio ; he wished to 
have one of his best portraits done, to leave with 
Mr. Clements. We found Olivia and young 
Shaffer there, as before; and neither Ruth nor 
her lover spoke to him. There was true friend- 
liness in their greeting to the artist, whom they 
both knew; and Allanson said to me, as Mr. 
N—— had done, ‘‘a most mysterious history, 
but a true gentleman.” How I longed to pene- 
trate the cause of that sadness so visible in his 
face, sounding in every tone, but there was no 
approaching one so reserved. 

*“Mr. N—— has been telling me that sad 
story of Allison’s,” said Mr. Allanson, as we 
walked round the room and looked at the pic- 
tures. “TI feel interested in it, for my father 
was one of the partnersin the house where he 
first got employment, and where Mr. Morton 
sent the letter warning them that he was a bad 
character. My father would have kept him, for 
he was interested in the handsome lad ; but the 
senior partner knew more of the world, or loved 
his money better, or had better reasons for tak- 
ing the warning—at all events, he discharged 
him atonce. Several years afterward, my father 
got a letter from an unknown correspondent, 
begging the loan of a hundred dollars to enable 
aman to keep his family from starving. He 
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immediately recognized Allison’s writing, and 
enclosed a bill for five hundred, telling him it 
was a free gift, and proffering more if it was 
needed. Since then, we have had no tidings of 
him ; but we learned that every time when he 
bad succeeded in getting employment, the same 
report was forwarded to crash him down. I was 
but a boy when this happened ; but I remember 
it perfectly, and also hearing my father say he 
believed it to be the work of an enemy, and that 
Allison was innocent.” 

As Mr. Allanson finished speaking, I heard a 
low moan beside me, and there, half-leaning 
against the wall, stood the young artist—his face 
deathly pale, his lips livid, and he apparently 
fainting. Allanson sprang forward and caught 
him in his arms, while I hastened to get a glass 
of water from a stand near by. There was also 
alittle confusion near the door; and as Mr. 
N—— came in one way, young Shaffer made a 
hasty exit by another. Of course we all gath- 
ered round to keep away all the air we could, as 
people always do when one faints. But Mr. 
Gray did not faint. He said it was merely a 
weakness he was subject to—he would be better 
in a little while ; but I saw that he was unhappy 
and wished us away, and I hurried the party all 
I could. 

It was evident that N—— had suspected his 
wife of -having other company, and he now 
stood talking with more than his ordinary kind- 
ness, as if to make amends for injustice. 

The next morning Allanson came to us in 
great trouble ; the artist had vanished, given up 
his rooms and gone off, telling his landlady that 
he was compelled to leave New York. I must 
confess I was deeply disappointed, as I had a 
hope that I might be able to fathom the strange 
mystery which all said surrounded him ; more 
than that, he had been very kind to me in the 
two short visits I had paid to the study—had 
shown me the paintings, and spoken of bis art 
with very little of the reserve he kept up with 
the others. However he was gone, and I kept 
my sorrow to myself. 

Ruth’s wedding took place, and as I was her 
bridesmaid, they insisted that I should accom- 
pany them on the wedding tour. We journeyed 
for several weeks, and at last rested in a beauti- 
fal and romantic settlement in Northern New 
York. Allanson had passed a vacation here in 
‘his youth, and day after day he led Ruth and me 
over hill and dale, rock and rivulet, to his favor- 
ite haunts, until we were often glad to rest in 
any place where anything was to be had to eat. 

‘We came most unexpectedly one day on a 
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bery, with fine cultivated fields at the back, and 
a river in front. Great elms shaded the entrance, 
and there was an air of comfort around the 
whole place most inviting. Ruth clapped her 
hands with joy; for we had torn our dresses, 
wet our feet, eaten all our provisions, and sadly 
needed recruiting. Allanson hurried us along, 
and in a few minutes we stood in the vine- 
covered doorway, and were welcomed into the 
neat kitchen by an elderly gentleman and his 
very good looking and well dressed wife. They 
were evidently people who had not lived always 
in that wilderness, and we were soon at home in 
their company, and partaking with a relish of 
the dame’s sugar cakes and home-made currant 
wine. Allanson admired the place, and the old 
gentleman looked gratified ; yet in a few minutes 
he sighed heavily. i 

“ You say traly that this is a place to be happy 
in; yet even here we have troubles. Our only 
child came home to us very ill a few weeks ago, 
and is still unable to leave his room ; so you see 
it is not all sunshine even with us.” 

“ Bat he ought to have better advice than you 
can procure in these parts,” Allanson said. 

The father sighed again, as he answered : 

“Poor fellow! no physician can help him! 
his trouble is solely in the mind.” 

We rose to leave, after an hour’s rest passed 
in pleasant conversation. As Allanson took the 
old gentleman’s hand, he said : 

“Your life has doubtless been a happy one— 
free from care and sorrow; may we all be able 
to say as much, when our years are as many.” 

Rath came next. “I should like to huve the 
names of our kind entertainers to remember 
when I am far away.” 

The old man held her hand and looked down 
into her pretty face. “It is many years since I 
have spoken my own name, dear lady, nor can I 
speak it now. It is a sad name, bringing sorrow 
and suffering to all who’ bear it—fur your hus- 
bani is wrong in thinking I have known nothing 
of sorrow. Few oa earth, I hope, have endured 
miseries like mine; accused of a crime never 
committed, hunted from my own country, driven 
to despair in this, all my attempts to obtain a 
livelihood crushed, my little ones perishing of 
hanger and cold, forced at last to-ask charity of 
a stranger—ihink you I have not seen trouble? 
Bat that one man had mercy, and from him I 
received enough to make this home for our old 
days, and here our efforts have been prospered.” 

The old man paused, with the tears in his 
eyes, and I saw strange emotion in Allanson’s 
face. “ What was the name of that man you 
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“ He is dead ; I saw his death in the papers 
several years ago; but I pray that his children 
may be blessed for his sake. His name -was 
Allanson.” 

There was silence for an instant, and then I 
heard our companion speak again. 

“ This is a strange meeting, a wonderful meet- 
ing, for you are Mr. Allison, and I am that 
man’s son, and here is one who for months has 
searched in vain for you or your family, the last 
of the race to whom you owe your sufferings.” 

The old man laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and turned my face to the light. “ Margaret 
Morrison’s child !” he said : and turned away as 
if unable to talk further. I was too agitated to 
speak, nor did I comprehend all that Allanson 
was explaining to the old man; that it was 
pleasant, was soon evident, fur he came and 
took my hands in his and blessed me. 

“ Not for my own sake, for it is all one to me 
now; not for my wife's sake, four she is willing 
to share good or ill with me in the future, as in 
the past ; but for my boy, my noble, high spirited 
boy, am I thankful that this stain has left our 
name.” 

We were a strange, excited group standing 
there in the old kitchen—Ruth and Mr. Allison 
sobbing, the tears running down the old man’s 
face, Allanson and I too happy to weep, yet 
deeply affected—when the door slowly opened, 
and a pale face and two dark eyes looked in 
upon us. I knew him instantly; but not until 
Allarson exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Harry Gray, how 
came you here ?” did I find voice to utter a 
similar exclamation. 

I draw a veil over the scene of the next two 
hours. The Allisons would not allow us to 
leave them that night, and day dawned cre we 
sought our couches. On informing them of the 
large fortune which now awaited them, Mr. 
Allison retused to touch it. 

“T have more here than I shall ever need ; 
money is of no use to me in this wilderness. 
Harry can take it and fulfil his intention of 
travelling.” 

But Harry had no idea of travelling just then, 
at least not alone; and he also had some scru- 
ples about taking all this money which he con- 
sidered was my right. The matter was dis- 
cussed for several weeks, and then Harry had an 
answer. 

“T cannot take it, Margaret; I have no right 
to deprive yoa of such a property.” 

“ And I have no right to it,” I answered. 

“ Then the only way is to share it together; 
will you consent to that?” 

And finding that there was no other way to 
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satisfy his scruples, I consented ; and in all these 
long years, I have never repented my decision. 


Next year, Harry and I left our pleasant 


English home, to pay a long-promised visit to © 


our friends in America; and warm was the 
welcome we received from the good Allanson 
and his beautifal Rath. We found their home a 
perfect little paradise, and they surrounded by 
all the comforts and luxuries money and good 
taste can procure. It was night when gve ar- 
rived, and Ruth took me to her nursery to see 
her treasures—her twin daughters sleeping 
sweetly in their little bed. I kissed the dimpled 
fingers, the rosy lips, even the bright curls scat- 
tered on the pillows, and wondered not at Ruth’s 
fondness for her darlings. : 

“ Bat who are these?” I asked, as my eye fell 
on two more sleeping innocents, whose darker 
hair told of a different parentage. Rath bent 
with equal fondness over these, as she answered : 

“ They are Olivia’s—the little N——s. The 
mother left them two years ago, when you were 
at the Isle of France ; poor N—— followed her 
and her companion to Paris, where they fought 
and N. was killed. He had given me ‘the chil- 
dren before he left, and her poor broken hearted 
old father left Mr. Allanson their guardian. He 
died from shame and sorrow at his child’s dis- 
grace, about six months ago ” 

How often have I thought of that old fortune- 
teller’s prophecy so many years ago, and won- 
dered by what mysterious means she could have 
so exactly foretold the fate of our young 
companion ! 


AIR AND SUNSHINE ON LONGEVITY. 

A writer in one of the medical magazines ar- 
gues that the more out-door air and cheery sun- 
shine a man can use, the longer he will live. Go 
along any of the fashionable streets of New York, 
says the writer, and you will see no less than 
three, and often six distinct contrivances to keep 
out sunshine and gladness. First, the Venetian 
shutter on the outside ; second, the close shutter 
on the inside; third, the blind which is moved by 
rollers ; then, there are lace curtains, the damask 
or other material, etc. In the train comes the 
exclusion of external air by means of double 
sash, and a variety of patent contrivances to 
keep outany little stray whiff of aic from. enter- 
ing from the bottom, sides and tops of doors and 
windows. At this rate, we shall dwindle into 
Lilliputs, if we do not die off sooner. 


THE WIND. 


Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow, 

With boisterous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 

Where are your stores, ye powerful beings! say, 

Where your magazioes reserved, 

To swell the brooding terrors of the storm? 

In what fur distant region of the sky, 

Hushed in deep silence, sleep ye when tis calm? 
Tomson. 
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TO MY FATHER. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


Though other friends around thee spring, 
And other hearts are knit to thine, 
Though other voices round thee sing, 
O wilt thou not remember mine? 
Though others gently o'er thee bend, 
To chase away affliction’s tear, 
Though other tears with thine may blend, 
O, wilt thou not still hold me dear? 


Though others may have wealth to proffer, 
Give not to them thy love alone, 

Though I have nought but love to offer, 
And a true heart to be thy throne! 

O, still amid thy joy and gladness. 
That heart would fain rejoice with thee; 

And in each hour of grief and sadness, 
Still sympathizing it will be. 


Then 0, though weary miles divide us, 
Let not our hearts be parted too; 
But mid the storms that may betide us, 
Still let our love be warm and true; 
Then O, when other friends, caressing, 
Are near to win fond words from thee, 
When thy full heart pours forth its blessing, 
O wilt thou not remember me? 


THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 


BY HENRY BURTON. 


So often have stories like the following, or 
with some of its features, been fabricated to 
meet the appetite for fiction, that the only pardon 
I can claim for this, is its truth and the interest 
that must attach to it as being of recent occur- 
rence, or, at least recently come to light. 

A noble family at Vienna, to whom was born 
a very lovely and promising infant, entrusted it 
to a young woman who, befure her marriage, had 
been a servant in the family. It was the first 
child that blessed the parents, who had been 
married several years, and the mother, a frail, 
delicate woman, was unable to nurse it, It was 
thought a very fortunate circumstance, that 
Louise Lollard, their old and attached servant, 
who had been brought up with the young baron- 
ess from her childhood, should have a young 
child so near the age of hers, and should be able 
to nurse them both without detriment to either. 
The Baron Straleheim was about to take a long 
journey, and was anxious that his wife should 
accompany him, to ensure the restoration of her 
health; and after the tenderest caresses to her 
child, and innumerable charges to Louise, she 
departed with her husband. 

The little cottage in the suburbs of Vienna 
was in such a healthy location, that the baron 
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renounced an idea which suggested itself, of re- 
moving Louise with her husband and children to 
the tewn house. They had luxuries enough in 
the healthy, bracing air, the clear, sparkling 
water, fresh fruits and vegetables, and above all, 
the sweet, new milk which had now become the 
main part of the diet of little Eugene, to decide 
a sensible parent of the superiority of a subur- 
ban residence. 

Louise Lollard was a good, easy sort of wo- 
man—never taking much pains, but getting 
along with very little trouble. She had no trials, 
because she would not have them. She cast 
them off when they touched her, as one casts off 
a spider or wasp, and they never stung her. The 
children were never scolded, and she had just 
that ‘ wholesome neglect” of them which is sure 
to bring forward smart, self-reliant children. 
Her own child and the baron’s looked enough 
alike to be twin brothers; the same soft, blue 
eyes, and light, curling hair, and the same pure, 
delicate skin appertaining to both. They were 
sweet children both of them; and a stranger 
watching them for a whole day, would not be 
able to say which was the child of aristocratic 
parents, or which was the peasant’s offspring. 
As month went on afver month, Louise often 
heard from the travellers with fresh charges re- 
specting the care of their child. They had been 
detained in several ways, but always agreeably 
so; and they found travelling so pleasant, and 
so favorable to the health of the baroness, that, 
although longing to see Eugene, they should 
proceed further. 

Louise wrote every circumstance respecting 
her charge. She kept a daily journal of his 
progress, where every new action, every tooth 
which he exhibited, and his first attempts at 
walking or speech were duly chronicled, as such 
extraordinary matters should be, and the record 
forwarded to the delighted parents. . 

One day, Louise, somewhat carelessly, left 
both the children in the room, while she went into 
the garden to get some fruit. She was returning, 
when a scream from the house, followed by an- 
other, made her drop her basket and run hastily 
in. Poor little Eugene had fallen from a table 
on which he had climbed, and when Paul Lol- 
lard returned with a surgeon, the latter announced 
that the child’s arm was broken. 

Louise was roused from her usual state of un- 
concern ; for, to add to her discomfort, Paul had 
placed in her hand a letter which told her that 
the baron and baroness were already on their 
way to Vienna, and would probably be with their 
child almost or quite as soon as the letter could 
reach Louise. To the baron’s letter, his wife 
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had added a few words of postscript in which 
she said : 

“TI tremble, Louise, when I think of my child. 
You must show him to me well, handsome and 
strong. Indeed I know you will; for, of course, 
you have written me the truth about Eugene.” 

What could she do? Another hour, another 
moment, and the baroness might arrive; and 
here lay her worshipped child, hurt, perhaps de- 
formed for life, and moaning in his pain like a 
wounded lamb. 

She had not a moment in which to discuss the 
rapid thought that rose to her mind. She called 
Y’aul out into the passage, and whispered a few 
words in his ear, and before he had time to an- 
swer, the carriage was at the door, and Tpuise 
with her own beautiful child in her arms, was 
welcoming her mistress home. But the lady 
scarcely saw her, she was pressing so rapidly 
towards the child. 

“ And this sweet little angel is mine ?”’ she 
asked, as she took the bright, rosy boy from 
Louise. ‘Yes, you have well fulfilled your 
charge. Look, my husband, is he not perfect ?” 
And with the glad, bright tears of motherly affec- 
tion in her eyes, she beckoned her husband to 
enter the house with her. 

“ Bat who is ill here, Louise ?” as an indescrib- 
able odor assailed her on entering the room. 
“Good Heaven! your child ill, Louise? Is it 
contagious ?”’ 

‘The surgeon explained, and the baroness gave 
all the sympathy she could to the poor little 
sufferer, but was almost wholly wrapt in the 
contemplation of her child’s beauty. Little Paul, 
unconscious of the part he was playing in the 
drama, was amusing himself with the watch and 
chain which the baroness had given him to hold, 
while Eugene was holding out his arms to Louise, 
who knelt beside him while she told the lady of 
the accident. 

“Thank God, it was not Eugene! I should 
have died. How could you be so careless ?” 

Louise had a day of torture; but like all 
things it had an end ; and she saw the baron’s 
carriage drive away, and heard the words linger 
on her ear—‘‘ we shall come every day.” 

That night she held consultation with Paul. 
There was no chance now to substitute the right 
child again. They would be disgraced forever, 

and long before Eugene could compete with the 
other child, the baroness would have cast them 
off as unfaithfal and treacherous. Louise loved 
her dearly. They had gone too far to retract, 
and the little Paul must henceforth be the heir of 
Straleheim. 

It was not without bitter remorse and real 
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sorrow that Louise saw how she had erred; and 
once or twice she declared that she must reveal 
all to the mother, but Paul forbade her. 

“ You suggested it, and I agreed to it,” said 
he, ‘and now it must be so. It will be impossi- 
ble to pass Eugene upon her now—and after all, 
the peasant boy is the best looking of the two.” 
Louise glanced her eye upon the two little 
beds—one where Eugene lay with a suffering ex- 
pression contracting his little brow, and the other, 
where the eurly head and rose bright cheeks of 
her own darling reminded her of the infant John 
in the little chapel of our lady of Loretto, where 
Louise went daily. 

“ Tt will be hard togive him up,” she mur- 
mured, ‘and why should I? No, I will tell 
her all.” 

“Look here, Louise,” said Paul Lollard, al- 
most fiercely, “‘ you have brought this upon your- 
self, and must abide by the consequences. We 
should be ruined at once, if it were discovered. 
I have no fancy to banish myself from this place, 
and our own child will be, after all, the gainer by 
the deception. Learn to look at it in that light, 
and you will soon grow easy and careless as 
ever.” 

“ My glorious boy—my beautiful!” These 
were the words of the baroness, as she alighted 
the next day at the cottage where the unconscious 
little impostor was holding out his hands to wel- 
come her at the door. ‘“ Look at him, husband. 
One would know that he was of noble birth, by 
the very turn of his graceful listle head !”’ 

Louise caught the words, and exulted a little 
as she heard them, bat grew sad and troubled in 
a moment. 

“You look unhappy, Louise,” said the baron- 
ess. “O,Iyemember, your child is ill. How 
is the poor little fellow? O, do be careful of 
my treasure, and not let himfall. I would take 
him home while the child is suffering, only that 
I do not dare to remove him at this time of year. 
Next winter, sweet love, you will be all my own !’” 
And she pressed her lips to the boy’s rosy cheek, 
and was lost in the certainty of a mother’s joy 
over the child which she holds in her arms. 

Eugene recovered, and soon was as buoyant 
and bright as his playmate. Ofcen and often 
did Louise long to hear the baroness planning 
another journey. 

“If she would go away and stay even a few 
weeks, I could easily manage to have her take 
the true child again.” 

But the noble pair had had enough of travel, 
and they were now anxious only to have the little 

heir at home, and settle down to a quiet life. 
And when the Austrian winter set in, the peasant 
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child was taken to the heme of the Straleheims, 
and every one dilated upen the aristocratic bear- 
ing of the embryo baron. 
“You are net kind, Louise,” the baroness 
often said to the heart-stricken woman, whe now 
always looked sad and thoughtful. “ Eagene 
will forget you if you do net come oftener to see 
as. Indeed, I must have you with me more, lest 
I should not carry out the plans which have op- 
erated so favorably for him under your reof. I 
wish we could persuade you and your husband to 
enter into our service through the winter.” 

And Lonise told this to Paul, and he said, 

“why not?’ And so they went; but it was a 
winter of agony to Louise, and in the spring 
she hastened back with the child whom she was 
depriving of its rights. Even Lollard repented, 
when he saw how the inward fever of her soul 
was consuming her frame. Bat death did not 
come to relieve her, although she prayed for it 
daily. 

While the guilty and the suffering are praying 
for the death that will not come, the “shadow 
feared of man” hovers over the dwellings of the 
rich and powerful, to whom he comes unwel- 
comed. Baron Straleheim was dying; and the 
wife and son, the later now grown into man- 
hood, were hanging in silent agony. With a 
. last whispered blessing on both, he fell asleep. 
Louise and her son were bidden to the stately 
faneral, and followed with the servants. 

The next year Louise was also made a widow. 
Paul bad not been very kind to her, and she 
suffered less by the change than she would had 
she not been soabsorbed in her terrible secret. 
That was the undying sorrow that covered and 
overwhelmed all others. She ceased, after this 
to visit the baromess at all; but sometimes, in- 
deed often, the Straleheim carriage could be seen 
standing at her cottage door, and the young 
baren and his mother would spend hours with 
the desolate woman. They sought to comfort 


and console her, although they knew it was a 
hidden grief and not Paul’s death that bowed 
her to the earth. Had they but known that it 
affected them so nearly ! 


The young baron was much attached to his 
toster-brother, and procured him a commission 
in the Austrian army. Louise had strained 


every nerve to have him well educated, and the 
reputed Pan! Lollard would not have suffered in 
comparison with the reputed baron in point of 
talent or gentlemanly appearance. When he 
went to join his regiment Louise lived on alone. 
Soon after his departure the young baron was 
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not long ere he brought her to see his foster- 

mother. The confession which had so long 
trembled on her tongue, was now checked, as 
she thought, forever; for who could be cruel 
enough to blight the happiness of these two noble 
beings? Besides, the true Eugene was in even 
an enviable position. She had partly eased the 
gnawings of conscience by raising him as high 
as she could. 

“ My poor Louise !”’ said the bareness, as she 
reached the cottage, being hastily sammoned to 
the sick bed of her humble friend. “ What can 
I do for you ?” 

“Is your son here?” asked Louise. 

“ Ygs—he and Marguerite accompanied me. 
Will you see them ¢” 

“Yes; and he will be here soon, too. He has 
been sent for.”’ 

She seldom called him her son, and rarely said 
“ Paul” if she could avoid it. 

A horse’s feet were heard close at the little 
window, and the young soldier entered. 

“Mother, dearest mother, you are ill! Was 
it for this I was summoned?’ And his noble 
and expressive face aud ready tears betrayed his 
sorrow. The baroness explained that there was 
ne immediate danger, and Louise did not tell him 
to the contrary, although she felt that her hours 
were numbered. The baroness talked of the 
young soldier to Louise, while he had gone to 
speak to the baron and his young wife. 

“ What a noble, distinguished looking man he 
has become, Louise. He is to be my care, re- 
member, my friend, whether you leave him or 
not. I claim the privilege of furthering his in- 
terests.”” 

Louise groaned deeply. ‘‘ Are you all here?” 
she asked. “I want you all to listen to me. 
Forgive me if yeu can, for I have injured you 
all.” 

They thought ker only wandering ; but with 
a strength born of desperation, she made an 
effort to rise. Sitting up in her bed, with the red 
glow of fever upon her cheek, she told her story 
to the astonished listeners, who sat silent and 
breathless to the end, when she sank back ex- 
hausted upon the pillow. 

Each looked at the vest with speechless amaze- 


ment atthe revelation from her lips. Bata 


mightier spirit than haman pomp or state could 
evoke, was dealing his work ia that room. 
Louise was gasping for breath. The two young 
men pressed toward the bed, and kneeling down, 
each took a hand of the dying woman, and each 
said, softly, “‘my mother!’ At that sound, a 


married to a beautiful and noble lady, and it was 


heavenly peace came over the face, and when 
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the dim eyes again opened, the baroness had 
knelt between them, with her arms abort them 
both. 

“They shall both be my sons, Louise,” said 
the forgiving and magnanimous woman. “ Mar- 
guerite, my leve, you are not Baroness Strale- 
heim, but, thank Heaven, yor are the wife of » 
good and noble man, and I am still your mother. 
We will talk of this wien Lowise has rested.” 

“My mother is resting now,” said the young 
soldier, as he rose from hie knees. And it was 
even as he had said. She had gone alike from 
heman blame and human forgiveness. 

Baron no lenger, Paul Lollard has joined the 
army which his foster-brother left to assume his 
baronial rights. Mugene bears him no enmity 
for bearing his title so long, and the baroness 
cannot decide which of her sons is dearest to 
her heart. 


THE GROWTH OF A SHIP. 

This piece of ship anatomy was, a few months 
since the home of singing birds; and its green 
leaves danced and twinkled to their music. And 
now, though stripped and seeming dead, it will 
live a guliant lite ; it will feel a noble sympathy 
with giant being ; it will pulsate to the billow; 
it will be a portion of a living ship; a beautiful 
and tearful thing, full-breasted, robed in flow- 
ing snow ; athing where grace and mightiness 
marry, and are indivisibly harmonized. The 
growth of a ship! The growth of a human 
thing! Why, itis alike. ‘I'he earth and sky— 
all the elements have done their ministering, 
nursing the primal germ. And then, as the 
babe is to the man, so is the timber to the craft. 
The child becomes an honest trader or a sinful 
thief. The oak swims as a merchant, or plun- 


ders as a buceaneer.—Douglas Jerrold. 


VALUE UF TRUTH. 

The duties which we owe to our own moral 
being are the ground and condition of all other 
duties: and to set our mature at strife with itself 
for a good purpese implies the same sort of pru- 
dence as a priest ot Diana would have mauifest- 
ed, whu should have proposed te dig up the cele- 


brated charcoal fuundatipns of the mighty Tem- 
ple of Ephesus, in order to furnish tuel for the 


burnt offerings on its altars. ‘Trath, virtue, and 
happiness may be distinguished from each other, 
but cannot be divided ; they subsist by a mutaal 
co-inherence, which gives a shadow of divimisy 
even to our human nacare—Coleridge. 


UNBELIEVERS. 


They eat 
Their daily bread, and draw the breath of heaven 
Without or thought or tuauks; heaven's roof, to them, 
Ia bat a painted ceilivg hung with lamps, 
No more,that lights them to their purposes. 
They wander louse about, they notuing see, 
Themselves except, and creatures like themselves, 
Short-lived, short-sighted, impotent to save. 
So on their dissolute spirits, rooo or late, 
Destruction cometh, like an armed man, 
Or like a dream of murder in the night, 
Witheriug tneir mental taculties, and breaking 
The bunes of all their pride. Lams, 


OUR SUNBEAM. 
BY HARBIET N. HAVENS. 


Who with smiles the livelong day 
Cheeses grief and care away? 

Who with sunshine fills the room, 
Sweeps away its shades and gloom? 
Tinges with a golden light, 

Meanest objects, till as bright 

As his own pure soul they gleam. 
Through the darkness of the scene? 

It is our Eddie, darling boy, 

Our sunbeam, hope, and pride, and joy. 


Who with gladness and surprise, 
Opens wide his violet eyes, 

At the story of the love 

Which provides a home above? 
And in childtiood’s broken tone, 
Sweetly lisps, “ I’m doin’ home 

the sky where fowers grow 

In a voice subdued and low? 

It is an angel strayed from bliss, 
To bless with love a world like this. 


Who with pure, wnselfish love 

Gives a glimpse of heaven above? 
Loving every thing on earth, 

High or low whate’er the birth ; 

Til we see a beacty rare, 

In the words—* to have a care 

To become as little children, 

If we wish to enter heaven,” 

And learn like them to trust and love, 


If we like them would reign above. 


Two precious words the answer give, 
Gur sunbeam— long may he yet live, 

To shed his light ou all around; 

And when on earth no more he's found, 
May the new sparkling ray above, 
Reveal the depth of Ubrist’s dear love. 
And when our work on earth is o’er, 


And we at last have reached the shore 
Where angels dweil, this is our prayer, 
To see ‘“‘ our sunbeam ”’ shining there. 
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OUR SUPERCARGO’S TURKISH BRIDE. 


BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 


Ovwr vessel was lying at anchor in Constanti- 
nople harbor, awaiting an order to proceed to the 
isles of the Ayean Sea, for a homeward cargo, 
when one «day, just as the bell struck eight, at 


noon, a shore buat came off, and Silas Harding, 

our supercargo, sprang from her stern sheets, as 

she touched the side, mounting the gangway lad- 

der two steps at a time, and bounding from the 

rail, demanded as soon as his feet touched deck: 
“ Where's the mate ?” 


“ Here, at your service, Si!” rejoined I, as I 
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- harem beauties, I hepe; because, if that’s the 


confronted him, being within six feet of the spot 
on which he landed. “Whet’s up? You look 
as if a whole troop of Janisaries were at your 
feet.” 

“Do I though?” demanded he, grasping my 
arm; adding: “ But rever mind my appearance 
now! Come into the cabin—I’ve something to 
tell you; besides, I’ve a great favor to ask.” 

“Oho! That accounts for your presence at 
once,” said I, laughing, as I followed him into 
the cabin; adding, as I seated myself: ‘‘ Where 
on earth have you been, and whet have you 
found among the Turks so intensely interesting, 
asto deprive us not only of your society, but 
even of a friendly visit from you for a whole 
month? Come, give an account ef yourself! I 
confess I’m semewhet curious to learn the man- 
ner in which you have passed your time askore. 
{ couldn’t exist a tenth part of the period, where 
sacks and bowstrings are in such demand.” 

«“« Have done, Frank, for heaven’s sake!” he 
exclaimed, at length. “I’ve but little time to 
spare, and must make the mest of it. I'm ia 


“ Whew! The deuce ye are!” interrupted I. 

“There, there! Do stop, will you ?” 

“ Certainly ; only tell me how you happened 
to catch the disease, and what kind of a subject 
you caught the infection from. None of those 


case, you'd better make your will, for you're 
booked for a sack and a plunge in the Bos- 
phorus as sure as sheoting !’”” 

“ O, incorrigible !” he exclaimed. ‘ Do lis- 
ten!” And he re-seated himself, having risen 
impatiently and taken a turn fore and aft the 
cabin, while I had the floor, as they say in 
‘Congress. 

“Mum’s the word! Heave akead!’’ rejoined 
i, tipping my chair back, and asseming an atti 
‘tude of attention, when he resumed : 

“You kmow our old consignee, Achemet El 
‘Hamet *” 

I nodded my assent. 

* And also that I took up ‘my quanes with 
him, at his request ?” 

Again I bowed. 

“Well, I’m over head and ears in tove with 
this daughter Meta, and having won hers in*re- 
‘turn, am resolved to make her mine, in spite of 
all oppesition. Old Achemet has smelt the rat, 
and I have reason to believe causes every motiun 
of mine to be watched, although to ali appear- 
ance as frank and open-hearted as ever. You 
know what the Turks are, when once offended ; 
they’d smile in yotr face, while encircling your 
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the old wretch intends me harm, if I remain 
much longer in his power, to which belief you 
cen attribute this demand upon your friendship.” 

“ To do what ?” 

Recape his vengeance !” 

“T should think that was easy enough. Why 
return to his house? You're safe enough here.” 

“ Yes, but have I not told you I'must have 
Meta? I couldn’t live without her, and I am 
certain she would not survive my desertion. 
No, no! I’d risk a hundred lives to win her! 
Will you aid me?” 

“ What! to carry her off? Hold on, my dear 
fellow. Do you know what you propose? 
Why, ’twould subject us both to the bastinado, 
if not to the bowstring !” 


“Tf caught in the act, you should say, I know 
it. Ihave counted all the cost, and am well as- 
sured that I can succeed, with youraid. If you 
refuse it, however, I can’t blame you; but rest 
assured, I shall not be deterred from my purpose 
thereby. No, I will make the attempt alone, 
even if I perish therein.” 

“That’s right, Si! I like your pluck. But 
give me a history of the affwire d'amour, and 
mind, I do not refuse you assistance, should it 
prove to be deserving such risk. Those Turk- 
ish ladies are a class of beings I don’t under- 
stand, and if ali is true that I have read cor 
cerning them, I should be very loth to undergo 
the slightest risk on behalf of any of them.” 

“You know as much of them as do I, Meta 
excepted, whose purity of mind and thought I'd 
answer for with my life. Did you know her as 
I do, Frank, woman-hater as you are, you could 
net fail to be interested in her.” 

“ How in heaven’s name did you form hor 
acquaintance?” demended I. “Do the Turks 
in reality permit the ladies of their harems more 
liberty than we have been led to believe ?”’ 

“Not a whit, Frank, so far as I can judge. 
Achemet has no less than three wives and three 
or four daughters; yet of none have I had so 
much as a glimpse, save Meta. I had been on 
shore a week, when feeling indisposed one day, 
I declined accompanying El Hamet to the city, 
preferring to lounge on a divan within the walls 
of his tuxurious villa, to exposure to the sun 
and the fatigue of riding to and from the city—a 
distance of some five miles. After diner, feel- 
ing much better, I sought the garden, taking 
with me a book, and entering an arbor in one of 
the angles of the garden furthest from the house, 
was soon devouring its pages with avidity. 

“ How long I had been wrapt therein, I can- 
rot tell, when a slight scream and the rustle of 


netk with the bowstring. Ithink it quite likely 
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garments at the entrance of the arbor, aroused 
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me. Looking up, I was amazed at the vision of 
loveliness which met my gaze in the person of 
Meta, who stood, as it were, spell-bound, gazing 
at the strange intruder, as she deemed me, 
while the sound of hurried footsteps betrayed the 
flight of her companion, whose scream and quick 
retreat had aroused me. 

“For over a minute we remained immovable 
—her gaze betraying amazement, curiosity and 
fear, while mine spoke volumes of admiration 
for the angelic creature who had thus suddenly 
burst upon my vision in a land where women 
are, as the angels, lovely, and likeangels, seldom 
seen. 

* Recovering first, I rose and began to stam- 
mer an apology for my presence, while at the 
first sound of my voice all trace of fear was ban- 
ished from her countenance, and a sweet smile 
superseded it, as she interrupted me, saying, in 
pure English: ‘ You are an American ?” 

“*T am,’ replied I, surprised at the purity of 
her diction, adding : ‘ Have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing @ country-woman ?” 

“*No, sir; alas, only the daughter of one!’ 
And her mild gazelle eyes were instantly suf- 
fused with tears. 

«“*Pardon me, miss!’ exclaimed I, earnestly 
approaching her. ‘I have unwittingly caused 
you pain.’ 

“*No, sir; I seldom think of my dear angel 
mother, still less mention her, without a betrayal 
of this weakness. Would she were alive now, 
to behold the face of one of her people—a boon 
denied her life-long, and for which she pined 
amid the gorgeous splendor of her prison.’ 

“She was a prisoner, then”? said I, betray- 
ing the surprise engendered by my fair com- 
panion’s words, 

“* Ah, yes! To her, ’twas indeed captivity! 
She was a slave, sir, although my father’s fa- 
vorite wife.’ 

“She paused, apparently unwilling to pro- 
ceed, und glanced anxiously towards the villa, 
which [ perceiving, said : 

“You need not apprehend interruption, lady. 
The house is deserted by all, save the Greek 
servants and myself. I presume you reside 
here. How is it that I have not met you before ?” 

“© You area stranger, sir, and unacquainted 
with Turkish customs, or you would not ask that 
question. In that house are eight ladies and 
their female attendants, who have never seen the 
face of man, save their master’s and Baba’s their 
keeper. But I must leave you. My presence 
here may be discovered, when you would be the 
sufferer.’ 

“*Nay, nay—go not yet, I beg of you Yi 
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exclaimed, taking her hand, which I retained in 
my grasp; adding: ‘At least, not until you 
have told me of your mother, whose hard lot, 
apart from the fact of her nationality, has 
awakened in me the deepest interest.’ 

“ While I spoke, she remained with her gaze 
fixed steadily on my countenance, and when I 
ceased, permitted me to lead her to a seat, when 
she resumed : 


“*You desire my mother’s history. You 
should have heard it from her own lips, when 
your interest woul have been much deeper, 
But I will gratify your curiosity to the extent of 
my knowledge, regretting only your advent here 
atsuch a late period. Had it happened two 
years sooner, you might have succeeded in sev- 
ering her bonds and bearing her to her native 
land, for which she pined. 

“She was a native of Portland, Maine, and 
the only daughter of a shipmaster, whom, with 
her mother, she accompanied on a voyage to 
Greece when in her thirteenth year. It was 
long ago, when those seas were infested with 
pirates, to a gang of which they fell a prey, she 
and my grandmama alone being spared. They 
were brought to Constantinople, and exposed in 
the slave mart for sale, when my father, then a 
young man, purchased her, and out of pity for 
the anguish she manifested upon being sepa 
rated from her mother, purchased the latter as 
her companion. But grief for her husband’s 
death soon put a period to her existence, leavirg 
my poor mother entirely alone—a stranger and a 
slave in the hands of barbarians.’ 

“I started, but she met the indication of my 
surprise with a sweet smile, continuing; 

“* Yes, I said barbarians! for such I know 
you, and J have been taught by my mother to 
consider them. Among Turks, she remained a 
Christian, and such am I.’ 

“TI bowed, my countenance ex pressing my 
pleasure, when she proceeded : 

‘** Two years after my mother’s capture and 
subsequent purchase by my father, he prevailed 
on her to become his. wife, promising that no 
other should intrude upon her, to rival her in his 
affections. This promise he observed faithfully 
eight years, when he broke it by the purchase 
and introduction to the harem—hitherto occupied 
by my mother alone—of a beautiful Georgian, 
who soon assumed full sway of my father, with 
whom my mother would hold no communication 
from that hour. 

“*]T was then one year old, and the youngest of 
four children, two of whom died in infancy 
—the eldest, my brother Achemet, being still 
alire and at present an officer in the Navy of 
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His Sublime Highness the Sultan. To our care 
-and education my mother devoted herself, living 
for us and us alone, as she has oft assured me, 
while my father soon became disgusted with the 
capriciousness of the reigning beauty, which re- 
sulted in overtures to my mother for a reconcil- 
iation. This she steadily refused, until my 
father, enraged at her perversity, degraded her 
to the station of a menial, depriving her of my 
brother's society, whom he sent to a distance to 
be educated in the fuith of Mahomet, and when 


_old enough, placed him in the service of the sul- 


tan. Me he abandoned to my mother’s care, for 
which I thank him, since to that abandonment 
do I owe ail the little knowledge I possess, and a 
vast fund of amusement, of which my compan- 
ions—being primevally ignorant—were deprived. 
I allude to perusal of my mother’s favorite 
books, of which my father obtained her an ample 
supply from her native land, during the first few 
years of their union. ' 

“<< After my mother’s degradation, the harem 
was filied with inmates from every clime, who 
were soon changed for others, until at length the 
presence of some ruling spirit being required to 
maintain order, my father reinstated my much- 
injured parent in her former position as mistress 
of the unruly slaves, though she still refused to 
acknowledye him as ber husband or lord. 

“« For four years my mother survived her re- 
instatement, dyiog two years ago, leaving to me 
her mantle of office, in which my father con- 
firmed me, much to the chagrin of several 
Hukims, who hud repeatedly offered to buy me. 
Thus far, my will has been law, and I trast may 
remain so.’ 

“She paused, while I could not forbear de- 
mending ‘ why ¢’ when, with an unusual degree 
of hesitancy, she replied : 

**« Because I have no desire to exchange El 
Hamet’s harem for any other.’ 

“* Have you no desire to behold your mother’s 
native land?’ demanded I; when raising -her 
eyes to mine, their brightness at once became 
dimmed, as she rejoined : 

“*My mother’s native land? 0, yes! a 
burning desire; and to find her kindred. But 
alas! I dare not cherish a hope.’ j 

“Had you occupied my place, Frank, you 
would have done as | did, implanted that hope, 
which I prevailed on her to cherish, until it has 
become part of ber being, receiving as my reward 
her pare and devoted love. 

“She regained the harem undiscovered, with 
the garden of which that in which I met her 
communicated, so that we were enabled to have 
several interviews, at subsequent periods. Day 
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that’s all!” 


before yesterday, however, she found means to 
convey me a note, warning me to be wary, and 
yesterday another, warning me to fly—and en- 
joining me to do so, if I loved her. That in- 
janction I have disobeyed, and by seeming un- 
suspicious, have I trust averted present danger. 
All now depends on you. Meta is ready for 
flight. To gain, and convey her tomy own and 
her mother’s native land, I would sacrifice my 
life. Will you aid me?” 

“ Yes, to the last drop of my blood, Hard. 
ing!’ I exclaimed, bounding from my seat and 
grasping his hand. “Tell me how and when, 
and you may command me and any number of 
the trustiest of our crew you deem necessary.” 

With a hearty grasp of the hand, and a few 
hurried words, he expressed his gratimde; then 
briefly sketched his plan fur the abduction of the 
lady, which was that I should have a boat, 
with a trusty crew, lying in shore, near the villa, 
at midnight. He agreed to meet me there, 
when, as he assured me, all being in readiness 
on the part of his fair inamorata, naught re- 
mained but to aid in her escape from the harem 
garden to the boat. 

Having agreed upon the mode of procedure, 
we separated—Harding re-embarking for the 
shore, and I re-assuming charge of the deck. 
About four P. M., Captain McLeland came off, 
when I hastened to admit him to our confidence, 
requesting permission to use one of the vessel's 
boats and obtain volunteers for the adventare 
from amongst her crew. 

He flatly refused, at first, grounding his objec- 
tion upun the risk incurred, and even made a 
feeble attempt to interpose his authority to pre- 
vent the fulfilment of my promise, as regarded 
myself. We had quite a lengthy debate on the 
matter, in the course of which I made several 
allusions to the maiden’s history, mentioning at 
last the fact of her belief in the doctrines of 
Christianity, which awakened the captain’s 
curiosity to know more. 

“A Christian, yousay! By what means was 
she converted from Mohammedanism ?” 

In reply, I gave him a brief detail of her own 
and parent’s history, as given to my readers, 
when he exclaimed : 

“Enough! You may go, and take the whole 
erew, if you need them. O, heaven! if she 
should prove— Did Harding mention her 
mother’s name 

“No.” ' 

“What! neither given, nor surname?” 

“ Neither, sir. Why ?” demanded I, in return. 
“OQ, nothing ! I had an idea—a fovlish wea— 
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. “ And Meta?’ demanded I. 


Avil Captain McLelard shoved both hands 
deep into his pockets, instantly pulling them out 
again and ranning his fingers through his hair, 
fooking very perplexed indeed, & his efforts to 

pear calm. 

“Til go with you myself, Mr. Alcorn?” said 
be, at length. “ What time do you start?” 

“Ten P. M., sir.” 

“Not till then ?” 

“No, sir; ’tis but a few miles, and did we ar- 
tive at the rendezvous sooner than the hour 
appointed, we might be discovered, and our 
presence excite suspicion.” 

“Troe, trae! I did not think of that!” said 
the captain, entering his state-room, leaving me 
greatly perplexed at his evident perturbation. 

Unable to solve the mystery, I gave it up, 
turning my attention to preparations for our 
adventure. 

Supper over, I selected a crew for the boat, 
and taking them apart, informed them of the 
task on hand—instracting them in all that re- 
lated to their share—requesting them to keep the 
affair a secret from their messmates, who, by 
awaiting our return, might betray us, in case of 
pursuit. 

All being reedy,-at ten o’clock we lowered the 
starboard quarter boat, and tovk our places— 
six men, the captain and myself—carrying with 
us two spare oars to facilitate our escape, should 
we be discovered and pursued. Daring the pas- 
sage te the villa, which we made with but two 
ears, Captain Mcleeland maintained the most 
profound silence ; nor even when we lamded, did 
he permit a word to escape him, save a mono- 
ayllabie reply to my demand if he desired to 
take part in effecting an entrance to the garden. 

Leaving the boat in charge of the men, with 
orders to remain seated and prepared te push off 
at a moment’s warning, we proceeded in the di- 
rection of El Hamet’s residence, on the grounds 
attached to which we had landed, but had accom- 
plished but a short distance, when a low “ hist!” 
fell upon my ear. 

Frank!” said I, in reply. 

And the next instant, the supercange wes 
wringing my hand in a fervent grasp, at the 
same time demanding—‘‘ Who’s this with you, 
Frank ?”’ 

“’Tis I—McLeland!” said the captain, re- 
plying te the question. “I heard you were in a 
scrape here, and so came aleng to lend a 
hand at getting you out.” 

“ For which I thank you, Captain McLeland ! 
But we have no time to spare, El Hammet is 
asleep in the harem—yet with one eye apen, I'll 
be boand! Se we must proceed cautiously.” 

Bo 


“« Will meet us in the garden, as soon as she 
can do so with safety. Baba has accepted a 
heavy bribe, so that she will experience but little 


difficulty in making good her exit from the 


seraglio, if she can but lull to sleep her father’s 
vigilance. Captain McLeland, will you accept 
the post of sentry outside the wall, in order to 
apprise us of any danger from outside, and also 
to receive Meta, whom we mast lower from the 
top, if we ever reach that point with her?’ 


“With pleasure!” was the captain’s brief 


reply. 

“Remain where you are, then,” Harding re- 
sumed. “ Come, Frank, we mast'scale the wall? 
Be cautious !” 

And taking my hand, he led me q few yards 
along the high barrier, when he halted, and seiz- 
ing a rope pendant from its summit, began to 
mount. 

He soon reached the top, and I followed him; 
when hauling the rope up, he dropped the end 
en the inside, and commenced’ his descent in 
silence. In less than a minute he had’ landed, 
and I was following him, whien footsteps and the 
rastling of silk fell upon my ear, causing me to 
pause and shiver with dread of discovery as the 
moon, till then obscured by clouds, unveiled her 
face momentarily, shining fall on my person. 

“Quick! Down, for your life!” hissed my 
companion; and in an instant I was crouching 
at his side, while the person—a lady—whose 
presence had aroused our fears, came into view 
and was hurrying past within a few yards, when 
Harding ejaculated “Meta!” and she turned 
towards us, rashing into his arms, exclaiming : 

“O haste, for mercy’s sake! The eunuch 
guard of the harem are aroused, and I fear are 
on my track. I heard the order to search the’ 
garden, given by the chief, as I hurried threugh 
the inner parterre.” 

Ere the idst. words had lef her fips, I had 
reached the top of the wall, on which she was 
safely landed ere a minute had elapsed, when 
quickly lowering her on the outside, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing her safely released frem the’ 
rope and in the arms of the captain, whe hurried 

towards the bent, leaving us to make good 
our escape. 

My companion was soon at my side, but burn- 
ing with impatience to join his betrothed, refused 
te await a descent by the usual manner, and 
leaping from the wall, was out of hearing ere I 
touched the ground. Reaching the boat, I 
fuund them in the act of embarking, when hav- 
ing seen them sfifely on beard, I followed, giving 
the order to shove off. 
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I had taken the precaution to mufite the oars, 
so that little, if any noise, attended our flight ; 
while not a word escaped the lips of any,, until 
awe had placed at least a mile between us and the 
aoene of our escalade. Even then, we only ut- 
fered a few brief congratulations, the men con- 
tinuing their exertions until we ran under the 
barque’s counter, when the oars were unshipped 
and the boat laid alengside—Captain McLeland 
bounding up the gangway ladder and receiving 
the maiden from her lover, who quickly followed, 
simultaneously with myself; and with the captain 
and his young charge, entered the cabin. 

Ordering the boat to be hooked on and hoisted 
up as quietly as possible, I left the second mate 

—who had been awaiting our return—to attend 
$o the execution of my orders, and entered the 
cabin at the instant that Captain McLeland, ad- 
dressing the maiden, said : 

“Pardon a stranger’s impertinence, miss; but 
having heard a portion, or rather a brief detail 
of the strange and eventful history of your de- 
eeased parent, I cannot control a desire to learn 
her name. The only excuse I can offer, is that 

I am a native of the city named as her birth- 
_ “ And sufficient, sir!’ was the answer from 
the ruby lips of the most angelic creature I ever 
beheld, and who proceeded: “Her name, prior 
to her captivity, was Harriet.” ' ‘ 

“What! Had, she mo other?” demanded the 
captain, again struggling to appear calm, and, 
wnconscions ef the act, laying his hand on 
Meta’s arm, who instantly replied : 

, “O, yes! and one that you have probably 
heard, as she had relatives who bore it. "Twas 
McLeland.” 

“ McLeland !” ejaculated.ber lover and myself 
gimultaneously, while the captain shoutel : 

» “ Lknew it! Come to my arms, child-—I was 
her brother !”” 

, With a wild cry of joy, and exclaiming, 
“dear, dear uncle,” the poor girl threw herself 
ito the embrace of the worthy captain, whose 
jong pent-up emotions found vent in tears of joy 
as unexpected as profound. 

should I proceed further? Of course 
my friend was made happy with the hand of the 
eharming creature whose heart he had won, 
while our worthy captain, no less happy in the 
recent discevery of his sister's child, than proud 
of her matchless beauty, blessed the wedded 
pair—his niece no more than her husband, to 
whom he owed the pleasure of their meeting. . 

_As a natural consequence, Achemet E} Hamet 
was very wroth when he discovered the loss of 
dis daughter. But he was too late to regain her. 
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She was a wedded wife, and under the protection 
of the stars and stripes ; while her worthy uncle, 
by a well-timed threat of exposure, ruinous to 
the former’s business interests, rendered him as 
docile as a lamb. 

Captain Harding recently sailed for Constan- 
tinople, carrying with him his lovely wife, at the 
earnest request of her father, whose heart yearned 
towards her during her absence here more than 
ever, from which fact we may justly infer that 
her visit to her birthplace will be rendered at 
least pleasant, though it will be necessarily brief, 
when she will return to the land of her adoption 
to take permanent possession of the home of 
which, thanks be to her worthy uncle’s wealth 
and doting love, she is to be henceforth the pre- 
siding genius, and in which we may hope she 
will never know canse to regret her Oriental 
home, or the hour she became Oun Surzr- 
careo’s Brive. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SERPENT. 


I observed (says Abbe Domeneck) that when 
I began to preach, several Frenchmen and young 
Creoles, having no great love for sermons, lett 
the church and went to walk in my garden, 
where they amused themselves by making bou- 
quets of my choicest flowers. For some time I 
sought an expedient which, withont woundin 
the lively sensibilities of these gentlemen, 
oblige them to remain in the church and respect 
my flowers. I found a very simple means of 
arriving at my end without betraying my inten- 
tions. In the menagerie, which I got up by de- 
grees, was a fine looking wild boar, which [ had 
trained up asa watch dog. On my going to 
say high mass, I let him loose in the garden. At 
the sight of this new warder, the marauders made 
off with all possible speed, and returned to the 
church patiently to hear the sermon. 


“THE PRESENT COMPANY EXCEPTED.” 


Ata public dinner in the country, a farmer, 
while relating something to the company about 
two Chinese women, said : “ } declare.they were 
the ugliest women I have seen anywhere.” 
There happeniog to be two maiden ladies pre- 
sent of no remarkable beauty, the farmer, who 
was a little misty, began to think he had made a 
mess of it, and that they would imagine he was 
allading to them; so, to put matters straight, 
(as he thought,) he added, ‘‘ the present compa- 
ny excepted.” Roars of lamghter ensued, and 
in a few minutes both farmer and ladies had van- 
ished.—Eccentric Anecdotes. 


REASON AND ROMANCE. 
gorgeous pageantry of times gone by,— 

The tilt, the tournament, tbe vaulted hall— 
Fades in its glory on the apirit’s eye, 

And fancy’s bright and gay creation—all 
Stk into dust, when reason’s searching glance 
Unmesks the age of knighthood and romance. 
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TREASURE TROVE. 


A SONG. 
BY FANNY BELL. 


*Twas not when earthly flowers were springing, 
When skies were sheen, 
And wheat was green, 

And birds of love were singing, 

That first I loved thee, or that thou 

Didst first the tender claim allow. 


For when the silent woods had faded 
From green to yellow, 
And fields were fallow, 
And the changed skies o’ershaded, 
My love might then have shared decay, 
Or passed with “‘ summer songs” away. 


‘Twas winter—care and clouds were round me, 
Instead of flowers, 
And sunny hours, 

When love unguarded found me: 

Mid wintry scenes my passion grew, 

And wintry cares have proved it true. 


Dear are the hours of summer weather, 
When all is bright, 
And hearts are light,” 
And love and nature joy together; 
But stars from night their lustre borrow; 
And hearts are closer twined by sorrow. 


TREASURE TROVE. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

“ Yxs, on the whole, I think I do pity Charlie 
a little—a very little,” was the slow, deliberate 
answer given by Helen West, in replying to her 
sister Sophia, who, after detailing the incidents 
of her morning calls, had appealed to her for 
pity towards Charles Armstrong, their own 
cousin. 

“Very thoughtfully said, sister Helen,” said a 
young man, who had been so very quietly read- 
ing in a dusky corner, that his sisters had for- 
gotten he was there. ‘“ What has been done to 
Charlie, to call forth the pity of two such sor- 
rowful looking damsels? One would think he 
was to be set in the stocks, or some other pun- 
ishing place, to see your countenances.” 

“Don’t, John,” said Sophia. ‘‘ I will tell you. 
Charles has got mistaken in his wife. He mar- 
ried her for her pretty looks, you know, and he 
finds now that she has no other merit.” 

“Now you are unjust, Sophia,” said Helen, 
warmly. “ Kate Armstrong has good and noble 
qualities, only that no occasion has yet drawn 
them out. Charles has spoiled her with petting 
and flattering her beauty, and now he expects her 
to be a perfect woman. I have not much sympathy 
for him.” 


“ Bravo, Helen! that is generous, at least, 


Nonsense !” cried Helen ; but the quick blush 
that overspread her cheek told that there had 
been some romance, as well as nonsense. 

“ Well, well, I will not tease you,. because I 
see you are sewing forme, That is a pretty, 
little gold thimble you have there. Will you 
tell me who gave you that? I don’t believe 
father gives you pin-money enough to indulge 
in such articles, unless he is more generous to 
you than he is to me. But never mind, I see 
you don’t want to tell me. So now, tell me 
more about Charlie.’ 

“ Well, to begin at the beginning—” 

“No, Sophia, let Helen tell me herself. I com 
sider her the most reliable of the two. You are 
apt to exaggerate, you know.” 

It was not true—so his sister was not angry- 
Sophia had always been remarkable for her 
straight-forward, conscientious w speaking ; 
especially when the subject the faults of 
others ; but John preferred to Hear what Helen 
would say. 

“ Well, then, Kate has disappointed his hopes 
in every possible way. He ie not rich, as you 


‘know, and he wishes her tobe economical. She, 


on the contrary, spends late sums for trifles 
that she could do without. He wants her to give 
up going to balls and parties, exeept for an oc- 
casional one. She wants to go to all, and, of 
course, must have numerous dresses. Then, 
after a course of such amusements, she is ill, and 
unfit to perform the duties of her family ; lying 
whole days in bed or on the couch; and when 
Charlie comes home, the house is one scene of 
uproar and confasion with the children and their 
nurse. I don’t know as I can tell anything more 
definite,” she continued, relapsing into her 
thoughtful mooi, “but this, every one knows— 
that Cousin Charles is a disappointed and un- 
happy man.” 

Joba whistled “‘ I’m ower young to marry yet.” 
And Pm very glad that Iam. No wife for this 
child, till he sees her in all her moods. You. 
need not langh, pitts, go to bead ‘with. 
the family before I pence 


Helen was right. "Charlie was unhappy. In 
years gone by, when she was scarce more than 
a child, Charles Armstrong had shown great. 
affection for his Cousin Helen, for which she was 
perpetually jested at by the family, who all con- 
sidered it a childish affair, not knowing how 
deep was the impression on both, Sensitive and 
shy, Helen avoided him while she dearly loved 
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him, and he, in a fit of boyish indignation, en- 
gaged himself to Kate Ward, who, as the sisters 
said, was only remarkable for her pretty face. 
He found her in a ball-room, it is trae—but, as 
Sophia remarked, he did not want to see her 
there always. They had married young, had 
now two children, and Charlie’s means were get- 
ting low from the large drain which Kate made 
upon them for show and style, which, consider- 
ig that she brought him no portion, was scarcely 
to be expected. 

John West after hearing his sisters discuss 
the subject, went immediately to Charles. He 
found him extremely dull, and wearing an anx- 
ious look which John noticed, and spoke kindly 
to him respecting it. Although his cousin was 
much younger than himself, still Charles had 
always thought very highly of his judgment; 
and he did not hesitate to confide in him now. 

“Tam going to Australia, John. I cannot 
stand this way of life any longer. I am shock- 
ingly in debt, and my creditors know that I am 
‘living far beyond my means. I go privately in 
the next ship that sails.” 

“Privately! Kate knows it, does she not?” 

“Notaword. I shall write to her from New 
York, send her all the money I have, and hope 
to be able to give her one day, enough to satisfy 
even her large demands. But if I stay here I 
shall never be worth anything. There, I have 
two friends who will assist me untilI can help 
myself. John, will you and the girls sometimes 
look in upon Kate and the children, and report 
to me how they are getting along ?” 

__ John promised ; and promised also, to keep 
his departure a secret until he knew the ship had 
sailed. 

Great was the astonishment of all, except 
John West, when Charles was reported absent. 
Kate was nearly distracted when his letter came. 
It was the first intimation she had received. She 
thought that he was going to New York for a few 
days only ; and before she could reasonably ex- 
pect him, he was gone, and the letter, though 
kind and affectionate, told her too trnly that 
Charles thought her extravagant and wasteful; 
and that he must spend his life in hard ‘labor to 
supply her demands. The tone of the letter 
roused up all that was passionate in her nature, 
watil she came to the close, which was evidently 
written under great agitation, and expressed 

g affectionate and tender. 
. “Llove you, Kate,” he wrote, “and will cheer- 
fally work for all your reasonable demands. 
Oar children, remember, must be educated at 
any cost whatever. Ask yourself if you are 


willing to forego the callsof vanity and extray- 


agance, in order that they may become wise and 
learned. Your superfluous dresses cost last year, 
according to an estimate which you gave me 
yourself, more than enough to keep Willy a year at 
college! Choose then, whether you will apply 
the money which I shall be earning to that pur. 
pose, or spend it upon that which does not 
satisfy.” 

“God helping me, I will do what is right,” 
said the desolate woman, as she read this letter 
over her child’s cradle that night through her 
blinding tears. But that was a hard task, look 
at it how she might. Such habits as hers, indo- 
lent, extravagant, unthrifty—what a world of 
trouble to subdue them! Several days elapsed, 
during which she saw uc one. In her lonely 
chamber, revolving whe! course to take, where to 
retrench, how to do without resources, she gazed 
at the sum sent her by her husband, and thought 
how little way it would go, if she lived and spent 
asshe had done. The Wests kept aloof—but 
ready to take her by the hand if she expressed 
but the slightest wish Tor their assistance, yet 
feeling a delicacy about offering counsel toa 
woman who was situated just as she was. 

On the third day, however, a little note was 
handed to Helen, which ran thus: 

“Come to me, Cousin Helen. Charlie used 
to quote you and your excellencies to me until 
I was tired of hearing them. Now, I should be 
glad to learn some of your ways, if you can bear 
our lonely house, and the desolation you will 
find here. Come, and tell me how Ican become 
a worthy woman—worthy of my poor Charlie.” 

That night Helen stayed with Kate, and many 
succeeding ones too—helping her to plan, to re- 
trench, to contract her expenses into the smallest 
possible space, and yet not to appear mean. 
Many superfluities were parted with; some to 
friends who paid well for them—others to a shop 
in another town, where they knew nothing of 
the people, and did not realize a great deal on 
their sale. 

Mr. West knew of an excellent family who 
wanted a part of a house in an central situation, 
and Kate submitted to live in fewer rooms, where- 
by she saved a handsome sum. She did wisely, 
and had her reward in the truly valuable friends 
whom she thus brought under her roof. Her 
establishment now consisted of a few, genteel, 
neatly furnished rooms, and therefore she needed 
less help. She dismissed two of her three ser- 
vants, keeping the eldest and most experienced, 
and taking care of the children herself. She 
was surprised to find that time lagged less heav- 
ily now that she had so much to do, and that it 
seemed so very short. No time now for lying 
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TREASURE TROVE. 


down. She submitted almost meekly, for her, to 
all Helen’s suggestions, though she flamed up a 
little one day, when Helen said very gently : 

“ Kate, had you not better wear a plainer dress 
today? You know Mr. ——'s daughter is com- 
ing here, and I need not say why you should not 
appear so magnificent before her.” 

Kate flushed scarlet. The lady was the 
daughter of Charlie’s largest creditor. It was a 
struggle to bend herself to circumstances, but 
she did come down with a dress from which she 
had stripped every vestige of the rich and costly 
trimmings. Helen was so full of praise, and as- 
sured her so pleasantly that the dress was abso- 
lutely improved, that she lost her momentary 
vexation. 

For several days Kate had been quite private 
in her interviews with a young clerk from a card 
printing establishment, and Helen had rallied 
her a good deal about it, but without discovering 
her secret. One morning she entered the sitting- 
room with a handsome card in her hand, and 
gave itto Helen. Surprised and pleased, the 
latter read the announcement that Mrs. Arm- 
strong would receive a limited number of pupils 
in music, This was Kate’s single accomplish- 
ment, and Helen was delighted. 

. “No more talk about learning from me, Kate,” 
she'said. ‘‘ You are ahead of your teacher, I 
think. I had not dreamed of this.” 

Kate had—and she fulfilled the vision. In 
three months she had as many pupils as she 
could teach. At first it was difficult to make 
people believe that the gay and indolent Mrs. 
Armstrong could be a good teacher ; but the as- 
surance of the West family that she was in ear- 
nestand would succeed, induced many to try her. 

Kate had many battles with her pride, and 
shed many bitter tears over its wounds. She 
won her way to humility with much tribulation ; 
and sometimes it was hard telling whether she 
or pride got the victory. One thing was certain, 
she spent no dollar of her husband’s earnings, 
although he sent home drafts of great value, and 
supposed that she usedthem. She acknowledged 
their receipt, but nothing more. She even laid 
aside from her own earnings, although a nursery- 
maid had been added to her household, siace 
she had begun to teach. 

If Charles had thought Kate beautiful once, 


how much more so would she have appeared to 


him now. True, she did not look as if she 
mourned his absence much ; for her eyes sparkled 
and her cheeks glowed. She had become strong- 
er, and looked almost queenly in the plain, dark 
dresses which she selected now with taste, but 
yet durability and usefulness. : 


Tt was five years since Charlie went away, 
and he had not once mentioned coming home. 
Kate had always written that they were “ com- 
fortehle,” and he believed that, in her sense of 
the word, it meant that she was living in style. 
He knev that he had supplied her with means to 
@o 80. «e saw no one from home, and her let- 
ters and the few written him by the Wests, were 
the only communications that he received. 

Willy was now eight years old, and at a first 
rate school; and the little girl was six, and a 
beauty like her mother. Kate said that little 
Minnie should be a better woman when she 
tharried than she was. She had dismissed her 
last pupil one golden afternoon, and sent Milly 
over for Helen and Sophiato come totea. They 
came in their pretty, white summer dresses, and: 
Kate, seeing them approach, donned hers also, 
and twined a rose-bud and geranium blossom in 
her hair, offering them the same beautiful orna- 
ments for their smooth, glossy tresses. They 
sat down to tea in a room overlooking the gar- 
den, the children beside them. It wasa pleasant 
sight, the three beautiful women, and the sweet, 


intelligent children. They were laughing and 


chatting gaily—a cheerful, happy group. 
“If Charlie were here—” began Kate, but she 


‘broke down, and her eyes looked moist. 


“ You will have a letter to-night,” said Helen, 
“T heard the mail was in.” 
Almost before she had done speaking, she saw 


 Kate’s eyes open wide, and her cheek grow pale 


and red by turns. She rose from her seat and 
went trembling and staggering to the piazza. 
There was no beckoning ghost there—bat “harles 
Armstrong himself, alive and strong-looking, and 
with such a beard ! 

They live for each other and their true friends 
now—not for other people’s eyes. Kate has her 
litle faults still—she ‘is not a perfect woman 
yet—bat her husband has confidence in her ; and, 
on the whole, they are quite happy for married 
peopie ! 


WORKING-CLASS FUNERALS IN NAPLES. 

It is the custom at Naples, whenever a person 
is considered in the last agony, for every friend 
or relation, whether husband or wife, father or 
mother, to leave the house, to which they do not 
return _— until eight days after the funeral ; 
neither do they atten the funeral. But as every 
person belongs to a burial club, the members of 
that society attend, dressed in white, and the 
expenses are paid out of the fund of the elub, 
which, as most persons are buried without a 
coffin, does not cost the society much money.— 
of an Italian Tourist. 
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We met again. I did not think 
To meet thee evermore, 
Save as we met as strangers, 
In those bappy days of yore, 
When no garland wreath of beauty 
Had entwined around thy brow 
Those flowers so vain and gaudy 
Which you wear so freely now. 


The happy glance is in thine eye, 
The smile is on thy lips: 
For like the bee, that honey 


Lut when you give one lover pain, 
You wish that he was tio. 


And now you fain would win me 
Unto that changing heart: 
But ah, the spell is broken, 
And no magic can impart! 
I smile to think how coldly 
I, too, can part and meet— 
Then win some other lover back, 
To spurn him at thy feet. 
PATE: 
—oR,— 
PAUL DRESSLER’S DREAM. 


BY MISS CARRIE BE. FAIRFIELD. 


Dresser aforger! Impossible. My 
high-bred, aristocratic and most fastidious friend 
the inmate of a cell in the Tombs! The idea 
was intolerable; yet it was true, as the hasty 
note which I held in my hand, pencilled in the 
first moments of his surprise and overwhelming 
indignation, informed me. 

“ Paul will he more a fatalist than ever,” I 
said.to myself, as I walked down Broadway, on 
my way to the cell of the prisoner. “That was 
a curious dream which he related to me the other 
day, foreshadowing so conclusively, at least to 
himself, some impending danger and disgrace, 
to. be borne patiently for a while, for the inex- 
pressible sweetness which was to flow therefrom.” 

I recalled that pleasant evening, when I had 
sat in his room, inhaling the fragrance of his un- 
equalled Havanas, sipping his rare old Rhenish 
wine, from glasses which reflected its lambent 
hues from a thousand dazzling points ; I pictured 
his elegant figare, robed in a magnificent Turk- 
ish dressing gown, the elegant, embroidered vel- 
vet slippers, the work of fairy fingers, which 
covered his slender, well-shaped foot; the velvet 


. smoking cap which sat so jauntily upon his dark 
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fally upon his shoulders. I thought how his 
dark eye had flashed, and his marble brow had 
crimsoned with indignation as he spoke of some 
slight peccadillo which had been attached to his 
name; how the proud hauteur of his nature had 
kindled, and a smile of scorn had wreathed his 
delicate, well-cut lips, as he mentioned the author 
of the scandal. 

“ Have you taken the pains to contradict the 
falsehood *” I had asked. 

“No, indeed,” was his indignant reply. “I 
would not stoop so low as to notice the cur. The 
name of Paul Dressler was never before associ- 
ated with anything vile, and it is not in the power 
of such as he to sully its purity. The calumny 
will instantly recoil upon his own h 

And this was the man who was now confined 
in a criminal’s cell in the Tombs, with the igno- 
miny of a forger’s doom written upon his future. 
For I saw at once from the information which 
his hurried note had given me, that the evidence 
was strong against him, and whatever money 
and influence might do for him, he probably could 
-never clear his fair fame in the eyes of the world. 
I longed to meet him, and see how he bore this 
new phase of life. 

“ Paul, my old friend,” I said, as I grasped 
his extended hand, “how do you find yond 
comfortable, I hope ?” 

A calm, though rather faint smile lighted up 
*his features, as he replied, “ That is hardly the 
word to be applied to a man in my situation, 
though I am not unduly shocked by this most 
unexpected development of fate.” 

“Still a philosopher, I see ; well, I am glad of 
it, though I can’t say that I think even the sub- 
lime doctrine of fatalism would enable me to 
sustain my equanimity under such trials as 
these.” 

“I do not know what else bat fate you can 
call it, when a man of my character and stand- 
ing is assailed by such charges as these. Surely 


“ Well, there I should differ with you again ; 
but I did not come here to review the old ground 
of argument, but to see what I could do for you 
in a professional way. State your case to me 
now, and let me see what legal lore is likely to 
avail you.” 

“I will do so,” he replied, “ but first you must 
allow me to remind you of that singular dream 
which I related to you the other evening. I 
thank the angel of my life for that friendly warn- 


ing. It is the key to all my present calmness.” 


I smiled, and bade him proceed “ae 


curls, its long silken tassel depending so grace- 


there is no accounting for it upon rationalistic 


St 
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eS From every blossom sips, 

Thy heart no single love contains, 

; Like maiden fond and true ; 
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tails of his present situation. My friend Paul 
had been bred the son of a millionnaire, and his 
tastes were consequently most refined and luxu- 
rious. About a year previous to the opening of 
our story, his father had unexpectedly become 
embarrassed and had died irfsolvent. Paul bore 
this reverse with the utmost philosophy, and im- 
mediately accepted a situation in a bank, with a 
salary of two thousand a year. He had never 
been restless or discontented with this change, 
never had uttered one complaining word, and 
those who knew him best, felt that the spirit 
which he manifested was most admirable. Now, 
however, with the suddenness of a thunder burst, 
had come upon him this overwhelming charge, 
sustained, too, by an appearance of justice which 
seemed almost incontrovertible. 

Of the details of the case it is not necessary 
to inform the reader ; suffice it, that after pon- 
dering over them for several hours, I could see 
but one way of conclusively proving the inno- 
cence of my client, and that was by establishing 
the guilt of the real criminal. ‘With this end in 
view I conferred with the officers of the institu- 
tion, and became acquainted with the character 
of every person in their employ; but the more I 
investigated the more I became convinced of the 
almost impossible nature of my undertaking. 

The day of trial drew near, and still but little 
headway had been made in establishing the inno- 
cence of my poor friend. I was harassed, per- 
plexed, chagrined. Never before had I been so 
signally foiled in my endeavors to aid an inno- 
cent person, and that this complication of unto- 
ward events should surround one so dear to me 
as Paul Dressler, was the greatest aggravation 
of all. Yet he was perfectly calm through it all. 

“ How is it,” said I, one day, half impatient 
at his stoicism, “that while I am beating my 
brains incessantly for some remedy for this in- 
justice, and actually wearing myself out in my 
endeavors to rescue you, no Spartan was ever 
more immovable than you, in your calmness and 
philosophy? Confound it! I don’t see into it.” 
_ He smiled, and replied, “You have not my 

faith, my friend. I am convinced that for what- 
ever I may suffer in the present, the future will 
bring me @ bountifal recompense. I early learned 
that an undistarbed mind and a perfect trust in a 
higher power, was the only secret of true happi- 
ness. This has been my philosopher’s stone 
through life, the talisman which has gilded every 
phase of adversity with the fine gold of content- 
ment. Therefore I am, even in this rude cell, 
deprived of so many of the comforts and luxu- 
ries to which I have been accustomed, still un- 


disturbed in my equanimity, and in my faith.” 


I admired, while I could scarcely comprehend 
his serenity. 

“TI think,” he continued, “that before the day 
of my trial, some new light will be shed upot 
this case. A lady will be the messenger, and if 
she be only half as beautiful as the being who 
opened the door of my dungeon in my dream, 
and led me forth into the daylight, I shall cer- 
tainly fall in love with her.” 

He smiled playfully, and I asked, “ Whas 
was that dream, Paul, I’ve more than half for- 
gotten it?” 

“You remember that I was walking on @ 
pleasant hillside, when suddenly the earth caved 
beneath my feet, and I was entombed alive, in a 
gloomy recess of the mountain. I lived there » 
long time—I know not how long—in intense 
darkness, when suddenly, a ray of light pierced 
the gloom; then an opening appeared in the 
rocky walls, and a creatare as beautiful as a 
Peri, yet surely human, stood in the gateway, 
and reaching forth her hand, led me out into the 
open country. My garments were covered with 
the moist earth of my dungeon, bat she told mé 
not to brush it off, and I walked on with her @ 
long distance, happy in her society, yet even con- 
scious that my garments were soiled ; when sud- 


‘denly the sky grew bright and golden, the land- 


scape changed to one upan the Rhine, which ia 
my early travels I thought the fairest that the sun 
shone on, and which has ever since lived in my 
memory ; my garments were changed for white 
and glistening ones, and in the midst of my joy 
and amazement, I awoke.” 

I laughed as he concluded, and replied, “I 
should dislike to be in your place, Paul, 
with no better foundation for hope than such 
a dream, singular asit is. Yet, nous verrons! Wf 
that young lady intends to interpose in your be-~ 
half, I hope she will make her appearance very 
shortly, before my hair gets any grayer in your 
service. Positively, I can’t disfigure myself in’ 
this way much longer, to accommodate her bash 
ful delays.” 

He at miy rather ill-timed 

“Itis wed my dear sir, fate arranges all; be 
still and you will see.” 

One week only was to intervene until his trial, 
and as yet I saw no hope for my poor friend; 
but he was calm as ever. I was with him one 
day in his room, which looked out upon the 
street; I sat by the table writing, while he stood" 
by the window. 

“ There she comes !”’ he exclaimed, joyfully. 

“Who ?’ I asked in amazement, for I hed 


forgotten the dream. 
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“ My lady preserver ; you will see her soon, 
for she has entered the building.” 

I ran to the window, but she had disappeared. 
In a few moments, however, a messenger en- 
tered to say a lady wished to see Mr. Dressler. 

** Show her up,” said Paul, calmly. 

The next few minutes seemed interminable to 
me, but Paul’s serenity was unshaken, only I 
saw by the gleam of his dark blue eye, that faith 

ched almost to certainty, while I confess 
I greatly dreaded a disappointment. 

Presently we heard the slow tread of the jailer 
along the hall; at first I thought he was alone, 
but Paul’s quicker ear caught the light footfall, 
and his countenance brightened with expecta- 
tion. The door swung heavily upon its iron 
hinges, the jailer stepped to one sitle and ad- 
mitted the lady. She was rather tall, but of 
slight and elegant proportions. Her features 
were exquisitely moulded, her complexion of 
alabaster hue, contrasting strangely with her 
dark, satiny hair, and deep-set, brilliant eyes of 
hazel brown, fringed with long, curving lashes 
which completely shaded the eyes as they drooped 
beneath our earnest gaze. 

A faint rose-hue tinged ber cheek, as the 
jailer announced “ Miss Courtney.”  ‘‘ Miss 
Helen Courtney,” read the card which the lady 
extended to Paul, as with the most winning 
grace and dignity she accepted the offered 
seat. 

“ My friend and legal adviser, Mr. Trevor, 
Miss Courtney,” said Paul, with all the self- 
possession in the world, glancing at me. 

I had started at the sound of her name, for I 
distinctly remembered that a Mr. Courtney had 
been among the clerks in the bank in which 
Paul had been engaged ; and there was some- 
thing in his handsome but care-worn face which 
had made a marked impression on my memory. 
I am afraid the fixed gaze with which I responded 
to her graceful salutation was hardly courteous, 
but it certainly satisfied me that she was a rela- 
tive, probably a sister of the said clerk. 

“Mr. Dressler,” commenced the lady, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “‘I had intended that the 
communication which I have to make to you 
should be private. If this, however,.is your, 
confidential legal adviser, there will be no abjec- 
tion to his remaining in the room—his presence 
may be of service.” 

I immediately proposed retiring, but Paul 
replied : 


“ He is not only my confidential legal adviser, 
but also my most esteemed friend ; if, therefore, 
as you intimate, his services may be of aid to 
you, do not hesitate to disclose in his presence 
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anything which you may have to communicate.” 

_“ You will remain then, if you please, Mr. 
Trevor,” she replied, “as the painfal disclosures 
which I have to make will necessarily come im- 
mediately under your cognizance,” 

She hesitated a mement, and I thought a slight 
tremor passed over her, but she was not long in 
regaining her womanly dignity and composure. 
Turning to Paul, she continued : 

“You are doubtless &Sware, Mr. Dressler, that 
you are at present the victim of a deeply-laid 
and well-matured plan of fraud.” 

She paused again, and Paul, to relieve her em- 
barrassment, replied : 

“T have indeed realized the futility of endeav- 
oring to disentangle the meshes of this most art- 
fally woven net. Both myself and my friends have 
been amazed at the amount of intellect displayed 
in the concoction of the scheme, and deplored 
the fact that it was employed in so unworthy a 
cause,” 

“Tt was not to win compliments for my poor 
brother’s genius that I came here,” she replied, 
with shortened breath, “but to confess his guilt. 
The real criminal in this case is my only brother, 
Hubert Courtney.” 

Her pale lip quivered, and she hit it to repress 
her emotion. I confess I was a good deal 
shocked, and Paul certainly was not less so, at 
this declaration. That the brother of such a 
being as she evidently was, should commit such 
a crime was painful to us both. Paul replied, 
however, with scarcely less than his usual 
composure : 

“ This announcement is certainly a most start- 
ling one, and very nearly affects my welfare ; 
yet I sympathize too deeply with the affliction 
which such a belief must be to you, not to re- 
quire good proof of the facts. Are you prepared 
to substantiate them ?”’ 

“*T am but too well prepared, sir,” she replied, 
mournfully. ‘My brother’s confession made 
upon a bed of sickness, caused by the weight of 
guilt which oppressed his conscience, is certainly 
conclusive evidence.” . 

“T can hardly express my amazement at this 
development,” said Paul. “I have had a slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Courtney ever since I en- 
tered the bank, and I certainly deemed him one_ 
of the most honorable and gentlemanly men 
whom I ever met. There must have been some 
terrible temptation to this crime.” 

“There was indeed a motive,” said Miss 
Courtney. “Hubert and myself were born of 
wealthy parents, and reared amid luxury and 
elegance. Circumstances deprived us of our 
patrimony the same year that Death robbed us 
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of both our parents. After that we were entire- 
ly dependent upon his exertions for support. 
We were enabled to live comfortably, though by 
no means elegantly upon his salary ; but it was 
impossible for us to lay aside anything. This 
fact disturbed my poor brother exceedingly, es- 
pecially as his rapidly failing health reminded 
him that I should soon be left without a protec- 
tor. That his only sister should be left to want 
and destitution, was a thought too grievous to 
be borne. Often have I heard him say, ‘Had I 
but a few thousand dollars of capital, how quick- 
ly could } amass sufficient to make you, my sis- 
ter, comfortable for life; but for the want of this 
I must die and leave you, not only utterly friend- 
less, but without a dollar.’ Under these circum- 
stances he first conceived the idea of borrowing 
a few thousand dollars by means of forged paper, 
fully intending to repay it as soon as circum- 
stances would allow. The horrible fear of de- 
tection, and the ‘thought of the unmitigated 
sorrow which such consequences would entai} 
upon me, led him to arrange his plans in such a 
way that should any accident happen to disclose 
the forgery, suspicion would attach itself to some 
other individual. Mr. Dressler was selected for 
this purpose, not on account of any personal ill- 
will, but because his business relations with my 
brother were such that he could most easily be 
entrapped. That such consequences ever would 
ensue, of course he did not for a moment believe, 
yet when his scheme was actually frustrated, 
and the worst transpired, he was for a time too 
completely overwhelmed with the thought of 
what he had escaped, to have the courage volun- 
tarily to assume the penalty which jastly belonged 
to him. Conscience, however, would not be 
* stilled. His secret sufferings wore upon his fee- 
ble frame, till he was brought to a bed of illness, 
upon which he confessed to me his whole crime. 
Of course there was but one thing left to do, and 
that was to make instant reparation for the fault, 
as far at least as was possible. You have now 
the facts. Of course you, Mr. Dressler, are free, 
and I scarcely dare entreat you to use your in- 
fluence that my poor brother may be as leniently 
treated as is compatible with the ends of justice.” 

You should have seen Paul’s face at that mo- 
ment. Ishall never forget the expression of that 
noble, magnanimous soul, nor the radiant smile 
with which he replied : 

“¥ rejoice most heartily, Miss Courtney, that 
you came directly to me with this disclosure, be- 
fore confiding it to any other person, since it 
gives me the opportunity of doing justice te your 
unfortunate brother, whose character I can but 
respect even more highly than before, sinve his 


generous affection for his only sister must ever 
endear him to me, while the crime of which he 
is accused, sinks into a venial and almost par- 
donable error when the motive is taken into con- 
sideration. Trevor, you have often assured me 
that it was quite possible to extricate me from 
this dilemma by means of the powerful friends 
who are arrayed upon my interest, and the means 
which may be called into requisition. Hitherto, 
I have refused to accept freedom, while the 
slightest taint rested upon my honor. Is it too 
late now to avail myself of these means?” 

In vain I demurred to the proposition which I 
saw he wasabout to make. In vain Miss Court- 
ney insisted that it should not be. The unfor- 
tunate young man had evidently suffered, he 
said, all that justice required, and quite enough 
to prevent the recurrence of any such crimes. 
His delicate health, and the fact that his sister’s 
happiness depended upon his life, which would 
undoubtedly be sacrificed by the disgrace of an 
exposure, warranted us in concealing his guilt 
from the world, especially qs it probably could 
be done at only a slight sacrifice upon his part. 
In short he over-ruled all our objections, and 
Miss Courtney bade him farewell with a light 
heart, and overflowing eyes. 4 

“O, Mr. Dressler,” she exclaimed, “you 
cannot imagine the debt of gratitude which we 
shall foreverowe you. May God, who only can 
comprehend the obligation as I feel it, reward 
you from his infinite bounty.” And clasping 
the hand which he had extended in adieu, she 
touched the delicate fingers with her lips, and 
then blushing crimson at her own boldness, she 
drew her veil and departed. 

From that moment Paul’s enthusiasm was 
aroused, and he labored with more energy than 
I supposed he possessed, to arrange plans to pro- 
cure his acquittal. His family was one of the 
most influential in the city, and as they’ firmly 
believed in his innocence, they were determined 
that no stone should be left unturned to procure 
his pardon ; and in that great city of Gotham, 
what will not money do? 

Paul had leaned on no broken reed when he 
trusted to money influence for his acquittal, and 
that without the use of any illegal means. His 
first call after his discharge was upon Miss Court- 
ney, to assure her of his pardon, and his restora- 
tion to the confidence of the officers of the bank, 
which was effected by confiding to them the 
actual state of affairs. Hubert was of course 
obliged to resign his situation, but as they were 
induced to keep the secret of his guilt, and allow 
his illness to pass as his excuse for leaving, he 
had no difficulty in obtaining another situation, 
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where his labore were lighter, and his salary 
consequently less. 


_ After this I watched with the deepest interest 


the progress of Paul's acquaintance with Miss 
Courtney. That he had been in love with her 
from the first mement I had never doubted, and 
it seemed to me that she was strongly attracted 
at times toward him. Still there were times 
when her conduct towards him puzzled me 
exceedingly. At last I said to him one day: 

“ Paul, you'll never win that girl in the world. 
She likes you well enough, and sho feels very 
gratefal for all you have done for the family, and 
she dislikes very much to treat you coldly; yet 
I think I can plainly distinguish in her manner, 
that beyond this she cares nothing for you; and 
you surely would not heve her prove false to the 
dest feelings of her nature by bestowing her hand 
without her heart.” 

Helen Courtney is not capable of such 
falsity,” was his reply, as his fine face grew a 
shade paler. “I have noticed the peculiarities 
of which you speak, but I believe I have pene- 
trated more deeply into the recesses of her na- 
tare than you. I think she loves me, but she is 
embarrassed by the circumstances of our ac- 
quaintance. Besides; she is too proud, I fear, to 
marry a man from whom she has accepted so 
great an obligation as she fancies is implied in 

* my condact towards her brother. However, my 
friend, I am going to putan end to this suspense 
this very evening. To-morrow you shall know 
the worst.” 

“Well, how is it?” I asked, as I entered his 
room the next evening. 

He looked up calmly and replied: “I was 
flatly refused.” 

“ AsI anticipated,” I replied, “yet I am sorry 
for you, Paul, for she is a fine girl.” 

“Not as you anticipated at all,” said he. “I 
was indeed refased, yet I won from her an ac- 
knowledgement that she was not indifferent to- 
ward me, and that were the obligation between 
us cancelled ,she might consent to an engagement. 

“ Well, then, all that remains for you to do is 
to go directly out and stab somebody, and then 
throw all the blame upon her. That will make 
you even, and herself a little more”. 

did not relish my pleasantry. 

“You know,” said I, “that I never did fancy 
such fine-spun sentimentalism so much as some, 
and when it stands in the way of the happiness 
of two such people as you and Helen, whom I’ve 
thought « sensible girl, I like it less than ever.” 

But Paul loudly applauded his lady’s delicacy, 
and expressed himself perfectly contented to 
wait until he could overcome her seruples. Three 
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years passed, and metters remained precisely in 
the same condition. Hubert’s failing health, 
however, gave tokens that their probation drew 
to a close, as in answer to his eager entreaties to 
be allowed openly to confess his crime, and thus 
relieve the lovers of their embarrassment, it had 
been agreed that at his death, the secret should 
be disclosed, and Paul’s character cleared in the 
eyes of the world. Through another year of 
lingering consumptive decay, they watched his 
gradual departure, and at last in the golden 
flush of the autumn, they laid him down to rest. 

At his request, that Helen might not be left 
unprotected, the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed at his bedside, and with his latest breath 
he blessed them. A confession of his crime, 
written by his own hand, was published immedi- 
ately after his death, together with a simple ac- 
count of the generosity which had shielded him 
from public disgrace during his life-time. 

Thus the clouds cleared from the horizon of 
Paul Dressler’s life, and the prophetic sunshine 
of his dream shone goldenly over all his future 
pathway. After his marriage with Helen, al- 
though I was no less a skeptic than ever, I never 
argued with him again about Fare. 


DEATH OF LOUIS XVI. 


Louis alighted. Two of the executioners came 
to the foot of the scaffold to take off his coat. 
He waved them away, and himself removed his 
coat and cravat, in order that his throat might 
be presented bare to the knife; they then came 
with cords to bind his hands behind his back. 

“ What do you wish todo?’ said Louis, in- 
dignantly. “ Bind you,” they replied; and en- 
deavored to fasten his hands with the cords. 

“ Bind me?” said the king, in tones of d 
feeling. ‘No, no—I will never consent. You 
may do your basiness, but not bind me.” The 
executioners seized him rudely, and called for 
help. “ Sire,” said his Christian adviser, M. 
Edgeworth, “‘ suffer this outrage, as a last resem- 
blance to that God who is about to be your re- 
ward. ‘“Assuredly,” said the king, “there 
needed nothing less than the example of God to 
make me subinit to such an indignity.” Then 
holding out his hands to his slayers, he said— 
“Do as you will, I will drink the cup to the 


ith firm step, he ascended the steep steps of 
the scaffold, | for a moment upon the keen 
and polished edge of the axe, and then turning to 
the vast throng, he said in a clear and untrem- 
ulous voice : 


to me. pardor the authors of in > 
and ptay God thatthe blood which you p Bp 
to shed, may not fall again on France.” 

He would have continued, but the drums were 
ordered to beat, and his voice was drowned. 
The executioners seized him and bound him to 
the plank, the slide fell, and the head of Louis 
X VL. fell into the basket.—John S. C. Abbott. 
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MY SISTER ANDI. 


BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 

We were twins, my sister and I, in years, but 
not in looks. Charlotte was beautiful, brilliant 
and accomplished ; I was plain even to homeli- 
ness, with only a sound mind and tolerably 
amiable disposition to recommend me to worldly 
favor. Of her superior personal charms, my 
sister was by no means ignorant ; her mirror had 
first revealed the fact of her great physical 
beauty, while a doting mother and numerous 
friends only confirmed the truth by their con- 
stant praises in her behalf. My mother, a well- 
preserved woman of forty-five, still prided her- 
self upon her fine appearance, and did not hesi- 
tate to ascribe my ill looks to the fault of my 
close resemblance to my deceased father. Char- 
lotte she declared to be the perfect counterpart of 
herself; but where the likeness lay, it were diffi- 
cult for any one to tell. ; 

Upon the death of my father, we had removed 
from our beautiful city home to a small cottage, 
situated some pine or ten miles distant from Bos- 
ton, where, with a moderate income, we were 
enabled to live comfortably, if not luxuriously. 
The extreme beauty of my sister Charlotte 
gained for her a large list of admirers among 
the opposite sex. Her ready wit and showy ac- 
complishments retained, for atime, the conquests 
of which she so delighted to boast, and which, 
truth to say, gratified the pride of her indulgent 
mama not a whit less than her own. Itis a sad 
thing to confess, but Charlotte Norton was « 
coquette ! who won pure and ‘noble hearts to-her- 
self, only to break and rudely fling them away, 
as a spoiled child is wont to do with toys that 
have beguiled the passing hour. 

My hardy constitution and strong love for 
study made me ambitious to prepare myself for 
ateacher. The village academy fostered my 
rising talents, and sent me forth into the world 
at the age of eighteen, with a well-stored mind 
and a heart as warm and generous in its im- 
pulses, as Charlotte’s was cold and unfeeling. 

My catalogue of lovers embraced bat a single 
individual ; yet to my devoted and appreciative 
nature, Edward Manners was in himself a host. 
I made his acquaintance while spending the 
winter in Boston with Mrs. Cummings, a wealthy 
cousin of my mother’s, to whose children I had 
assumed the post of governess. He was the 
son of a well-known artist of that city, who, in 
dying, bequeathed his son naught but the legacy 
. of his own great genius. 

Edward Manners was not what the world 


generally would term handsome; yet, in my 
eyes, he was the true type of manly -beanty. 
Hair brown and wavy was thrown back in rich | 
clusters from a brow lofty and expansive; while 
the singular brilliancy of his dark eye was in 
strange contrast to the uniform pallor of his 
countenance. 

What first attracted him to my side was al- 
ways a source of wonder to my mind. I was 
neither beautiful nor fascinating ; he was grave, 
yet endowed with fine conversational powers. 
My awkward manner and shy reserve seemed to 
aitract, rather than repel him. By degrees a 
strong friendship grew up between us, which, in 
my joy of heart, 1 prayed time might not sever. 

I was proud to call him my friend, because I 
sincerely believed him my superior in everything 
that was noble and intellectual. A thrill of ex- 
quisite pleasure shot through my heart, when, 
night after night, he stole quietly away from the 
dense throng that filled the drawing room of my 
benefactor (with whom Edward Manners was an 
especial favorite), to spend a few hours in agree- 
able conversation with me, in the solitude of the 
little school-room where, from choice, I generally 
spent the most of my evenings. 

In the early part of Jane, I returned home— 
Mrs. Cummings and family having retired to 
their country seat in New Hampshire, where 
they usually remained until October. I was, as 
it were, a child of Nature; and I looked forward 
to the bright summer months, with their golden 
treasures of fruits and flowers, as an oasis in the 
desert of my hitherto lonely life. 

My reception at home, although a kind one, 
was far from being freighted with that warmth 
and tenderness for which my loving soul so con- 
stantly thirsted. Charlotte was as frivolous and 
heartless as ever; while my mother still enter- 
tained for her that unmistakable preference and 
partiality which had so often wounded my sensi- 
tive heart in early childhood, when I had vainly 
strove to console myself with the thought that if 
papa had lived, I, too, should have been loved. 

Since the first hour of my acquaintance with 
Edward Manners, a change had come over my 
desolate and isolated existence. A new life 
seemed opened to me, and bright and beautiful 
lay the unrolled panorama of the future which 
my imagination had so brilliantly painted before 
my longing and admiring eyes. I saw in my 
feverish dreams the laurel wreath of fame encir- 
cling the noble brow of Edward Manners. With 
a throbbing heart, I beheld him kneéling at my 
feet. In his hand he held the glistening cirelet, 
which he gracefully extended towards me. In 
breathless delight I stretched forth my hand to 
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receive it; but fingers long and shadowy tore it 
from my grasp, and with a sharp cry, I awoke 
from my dream and shuddered lest it might 
prove to be indeed a reality. 

I had been home scarce a fortnight, when Mr. 
Manners, availing himself of my kind invitation 
to call upon me, found his way to our :ustic and 
bamble retreat. It was a bright summer morn, 
when pushing aside the drapery of my little case- 
ment, to inhale the fresh and invigorating air of 
the early day, that I espied the tall and manly 
form of Edward Manners hastening up the neat 
gravel walk leading to our cottage. My heart 
beat strangely as I descended to meet him, for I 
had hardly cherished the hope of a continuance 
of our friendship when separated by time and 
distance. 

I felt the warm blood mantling my cheek, as I 
tremblingly returned the pressure of his hand. 

“ My dear Maggie—” he ventured to say ; but 
at that moment Charlotte appeared, on horse- 
back, beautiful as Hebe after her usual morning 
ride. 

With a single bound, she sprang from the 
saddie and gracefully alighted at our feet, crying 
out in a merry, ringing voice : 

“QO, Meg Wilton! such a race as I’ve had 
with Colonel Griffith’s niece would have been 
well worth your sight! I verily believe the timid 


. girl thought me a perfect Amazon, at the rate 


that I flew over the road, and, Gilpin-like, soon 
left her far behind! But I perceive that I have 
already broken in upon an agreeable conversation 
between two friends,” she added, at the same 
time lifting her dark and lustrous eyes most 
archly to the face of Edward Manners. 

Their eyes met; and a glow of delight over- 
spread the features of the young artist, at sight 
of the radiant vision before him. 

“ This is my twin sister, Mr. Manners, Miss 
Charlotte Wilton, of whom you have often heard 
me speak,” I stammered forth, with a degree of 
awkwardness quite natural to me. 

“ Your sister? I declare I should never have 
suspected it,” he replied, in a tone of surprise 
that seemed to say to my sensitive ear—no won- 
der, when one is so full of beauty and the other 
80 extremely plain ! 

The embarrassment of a first introduction 
over, the young trio entered the cottage, where 
Charlotte, usurping the place of hostess, at once 
succeeded in drawing ber new-made friend into 
an interesting conversation, which lasted full an 
hour, after which, Mr. Manners took his leave ; 
but not without receiving the united invitation of 
beth Charlotte and my mother to visit us often 
at our rural home. 
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Weeks passed on, and Edward Manners con- 
tinued a frequent guest at the residence of the 
Widow Wilton. At first, his inquiries were par- 
ticularly after myself, and occasionally we would 
live over again those hours of social converse 
and heart-felt sympathy, that had cheered and 
enlivened my daily existence while a sojourner 
in Mrs. Cummings’s family. The entrance of 
Charlotte, however, always changed entirely the 
state of affairs. Extravagantly fond of gentle- 
men’s society, she always labored to fascinate 
them to the extent of her abilities. There is no 
surer passport to the affections of a man, than 
beauty. Intoxicated with the loveliness of the 
rose, they breathe in its rich fragrance, nor heed 
the treacherous asp that lies concealed beneath 
its delicately tinted petals, until reminded of its 
presence by the deadly and poisonous sting. 
Then, too late alas! they tear the cherished 
flower from their breast, and crush it to the 
earth; but the work of the venomous insect has 
been speedily and surely accomplished, while the 
rose, so rudely plucked from its loved resting- 
place, still sends forth its rare perfume as of old. 

Edward Manners was but mortal. The won- 
drous beauty of Charlotte Wilton enslaved his 
senses. In his breast, she excited the same @e- 
gree of admiration that he would have expe- 
rienced when gazing upon some exquisite piece 
of sculpture, or some glorious old painting. A 
desire to constantly feast upon her charms, kept 
him too often a willing prisoner at her side. 

The general attention which my sister received 
on all sides, would have acted as a check upon 
the advances of a delicate nature like Edward 
Manners’s, had it not been that the heartless girl, 
perceiving her power, used it accordingly. In 
her numerous rides and walks, the bewildered 
artist was her favored companion. In his ab- 
sence, his praises were constantly sounding in 
my ears, until I began to chide myself for having 
dared to raise my hopes and aspirations towards 
one so lofty in thought and sentiment. 

What Charlotte Wilton saw toadmire in Ed- 
ward Manners, I knew not. Men of wealth and 
position, attracted by her queenly beauty, flut- 
tered like gorgeous butterflies around her shrine. 
External beauty, always the first requisite to suc- 
cess in gaining the favor of my fastidious sister, 
seemed in his case dwindled into entire insignifi- 
cance. That Edward Manners possessed beauty 
far more precious in my eyes, viz., that of the 
mind, I well knew ; but I could not believe that 
one so short-sighted and selfish as Charlotte 
was, had ever discerned clearly the inner loveli- 
ness of soul which lay enshrined within the 
breast of my beloved friend. 
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Days and weeks rolled on, and still Edward 
Manners spent the few hours of recreation, which 
he contrived to steal from his professional labors, 
at the cottage of the Widow Wilton. I now saw 
bat little of Edward Manners, for I had been 
called to supply the place of assistant teacher in 
a neighboring academy, recently made vacant by 
the sudden death of the former instructress, At 
the combined request of both my mother and 
Charlotte, however, I consented to spend my 
Sabbaths at home. Lindenwood Lodge, as our 
school was romantically termed, was only dis- 
tant some eight or ten miles from N——, where 
my mother and sister still resided. I often won- 
dered why Edward Manners never visited me, 
knowing as he did how thoroughly engaged my 
time was with the pressure of school-room duties. 
Whatever queries I may have had upon that 
score, however, were soon satisfactorily, if not 
agreeably answered by a circumstance which oc- 
curred some two months after my instalment at 
Lindenwood Lodge. 

It was Saturday night, and the close of a 
bright October day. My labors for the week 
concluded, I had returned home to spend the 
coming Sabbath. My mother and myself had 
taken our tea in solitary silence—Charlotte, who 
was the life and joy of that roof, being absent to 


the city. How long a time I had been sitting in 
the twilight of my own lite chamber I knew 
not, when the well known voice of my sister was 
heard in the hall below, and in another moment 
she stuod before me, hat in hand, as brilliantly 


beautiful as ever. I noticed that her inquiries 
after my health were unusually tender, and that 
the lips pressed against my cold and pallid cheek 
were hot and feverish. The first words of 
greeting over, and an awkward pause ensued. 
Twisting her hat nervously about by the strings, 
Charlotte slowly moved towards the door. Sud- 
denly pausing upon the threshold, with the air 
of a person who had forgotten to communicate 
something, she turned round with an assumption 
of her naturally childish and playful manner, 
and said, in a gleesome veice : 

“ O, sister Meg, I have good news to tell you 
—news that will make your heart fairly leap 
with delight to hear.” 

“ Indeed! Pray enlighten me,” I replied, my 
dul! countenance brightening strangely, in antic- 
ipation of the expected intelligence 

“ Well, then, | am at last to be married, and 
on Christmas eve.” 

“To whom?” I asked, quietly. 

“To whom? Why, to your friend, Edward 
Manners, to be sure!”’ she exclaimed, in a tone 

‘very expressive of surprise at my ignorance of it. 


“ Your friend, Edward Manners!” How thore 
cruel words lacerated my already bleeding heart! 
I made a strong effort towards composure, and 
begged my sister to proceed. 

“ There is also one request Edward bade me 
make,” she continued, “‘ which is—” 

“What?” I faintly gasped, observing Char- 
lotte’s eyes fixed intently upon my fast-changing 
countenance. 

“That you will consent to be our 
upon the occasion.” 

Their bridesmaid! Her bridesmaid! She we 
had cast aside heart after heart, only to rob me 
of the love of him whose hand had planted the 
first flowers of affection in my hitherto barren 
soul! Icould hearno more. My head grew 
dizzy, and all strength seemed deserting me. I 
made some slight excuse relative to a headache 
and the extreme closeness of the room, then huie 
ried down stairs and forth into the open air. 

The damp atmosphere of evening revived my 
fainting spirits, while the stillness of the night 
had also a strangely soothing effect upon my 
disordered nerves.’ When I returned to the 
house, it was to join my mother and sister in the 
parlor with the same air of calm indifference 
which was so entirely characteristic of my nature, 

I met Edward Manners on the morrow at the 
dinner-table; but there was no sign of emotion 
perceptible in my face, or tremulous movement 
of the hand extended to bid him welcome as of 
old, that betrayed in the least degree the hidden 
anguish of the heart within. To my relief, the 
subject of their settled engagement and proposed 
marriage was not alluded to by either party in 
my presence; and the following day saw me 
depart for Lindenwood Lodge with a soul still 
unchastened by affliction, and whose trembling 
lips had still the power to say—thy will, not 
mine, be done.” 

November, with its chilly winds, crept — 
by; and December, with its pao and snow, 
once again dawned upon our sight. For near 
six weeks, Charlotte Wilton had lain upon a 
bed of sickness. Her disease was typhoid fever. 
Every moment that I could snatch from my pre» 
scribed duties at school, was now spent at the 
bedside of one whom, as a sister, I still fondly 
loved. My mother’s fears for the safety of her 
child rendered her almost incapacitate in so long 
and trying an illness. Night after night, Ed- 
ward Mayneg and myself hung over the couch 
of Charlotte, listening in speechless sorrow to 
the wild ravings of that delirious brain, as the 
scourge like fever crept like a fiery serpent into 
her delicate veins. 

It was in those hours of solitude and faithful 
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watching, that the innate goodness of Edward 
Manners’s soul shone forth with resplendent 
light. And when, in his great love, some tender 
word of endearment addressed to the unconscious 
invalid fell from his lips, I hastily brushed away 
the rising tear, and secretly prayed God to make 
my sister worthy the devotion of so noble a heart. 

Edward Manners’s treatment towards me was 
such as one might expect to receive from a kind 
and affectionate brother. Ever shy and reserved 
in my menner when in his presence, I was now 
made doubly so by the haunting thought that, 
since another claimed his entire love, I, his plain 
yet sincere friend, had no right to manifest for 
him other than feelings of common and ordinary 
friendship. 

At last, to the infinite joy of all, Charlotte was 
prononnced by her physician to be convalescent. 
Choice fruits and rare flowers were now the 
offerings of friends who crowded around the 
couch of the invalid, to offer their earnest con- 
gratulations on her recovery. Yielding to the 
still cherished desire of Edward to be married, 
if her health should permit, on Christmas eve, as 
first proposed, Charlotte had reluctantly con- 
sented; and under my auspices, the arrange- 
ments preparatory to her bridal had already 
commenced. 

In the midst of our excitement and bustle, 
Edward Manners suddenly left us. He had 
" ‘been called unexpectedly away upon business to 
the State of New York, which would in all prob- 
ability detain him for the short space of a week. 
Yet at thought of even so slight a separation 
from his beloved, Edward Manners grieved. 
With manifold charges to my mother and my- 
self to guard the invalid tenderly during his 
absence, the young artist sorrowfully took his 


Charlotte at first affected to mourn for his 
society, but the hosts of friends which daily be- 
sieged our little cottage soon banished, for a 
time, the remembrance of Edward Manners from 
the mind of my variable and inconstant sister. 

“T am going to the last of the Almacks to- 
night,” said Charlotte, as I entered the chamber 
where she sat bolstered up in an easy-chair, her 
face, in its uniform color, scarcely less white 
than the snowy pillows heaped above her head. 

Ilooked at her a moment or two in perfect 
amazement, for I could not believe that she was 
in full possession of her right senses. Not wish- 
ing her to suspect that I entertained for an in- 
stent the slightest suspicion of her sanity, I 
replied, carelessly, that she was beginning to ap- 
pear herself again, inasmuch as she had resumed 
her old habit of jesting. 
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“Jesting? I assure you, Meg, that I was 
never more in earnest, during my whole life, 
than at the present moment! To the ball I go 
this night for a certainty, or my name isn’t 
Charlotte Wilton !” 

“ But the long ride to and from the city, and 
the excitement to which, as a matter of course, 
you will naturally be subjected to in a densely 
crowded hall, will be most disastrous in its con- 
sequences,” I hurriedly interposed. 

“Hush! not a word in opposition to the mat- 
ter!” she interrupted me by saying. ‘“ My mind 
is made up. I would not miss going for any 
sum of money, as I have received a special invi- 
tation from Lieutenant Rolfe, the nephew of 
Colonel Griffith, who has recently returned from 
Europe. Nell has sung my praises so often, in 
her letters, during his absence, that he is anxious 
to make my acquaintance, and has accordingly 
invited me to accompany Nell end him to the 
ball. So, Meg, you must make me look my 
prettiest to-night, for captivate Lieutenant Rolfe 
I must and will!” 

And with a nervous laugh, Charlotte attempted 
to rise for the purpose of beholding herself in the 
glass. The effort was useless ; for, too weak to 
support herself upon her feet, she sank down 
into the chair again, with all the helplessness 
of a babe. 

I remonstrated with her against the folly of so 
hazardous an undertaking, endangering not only 
her future happiness, but also her life, which 
hung even now upon a slender thread. I dwelt 
long upon the devotion of her poor but noble 
lover. I contrasted his fine intellect and lofty 
genius, with the man of fashion and reputed 
wealth, whose susceptible beart the coquettish 
Charlotte longed to ensnare. é 

Grieved at my sister’s utter selfishness and 
indifference concerning Edward Manners, I 
silently left the room for the purpose of seeking 
my mother’s aid in the matter Her influence, 
however, availed nothing. It was vain to strive 
to dissuade Charlotte from her purpose. 

Evening came. My mother entreated and I 
implored. Charlotte was inexorable, and slowly 
the work of preparing her toilet commenced. 
After much labor on our part, and terrible ex- 
haustion upon the part of the spoiled and way- 
ward girl, we at last succeeded in putting the 
finishing touches to her ball costume. As lean- 
ing upon my arm, we slowly advanced towards 
the mirror, Charlotte for the first time, since her 
illness, caught sight of her pale face and 
emaciated figure in the glass. 

“ Heavens!” she exclaimed, startled at her 
excessive paleness. 
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Raising the window, she seized a handful of 
snow and rubbed it violently against ber cheeks. 
The artificial bloom produced made her for the 
moment a picture tobehold. But the color soon 
fled from her cheeks, leaving them more deadly 
white than ever. The next instant, and Lien- 
tenant Rolfe’s arm was supporting her gently 
to the door of the carriage in waiting. 

They rode off—that merry trio—and, sickened 
at the heartlessness and vanity of the scene, I 
entered the house. It was about midnight, 
when a loud knock fell upon my ear. It roused 
me from my slumbers, for overcome by fatigue, 
I had fallen asleep in my chair over. my work. 
I glanced at my watch; it was just twelve 
o’clock, and Charlotte would not, in all prob- 
ability, return for at least three hours, 

My mother had already anticipated me, and 

answered the summons. A hurried step upon 
the stairease, and the chamber door quickly 
opened, revealing the pale and anxious counte- 
nance of Edward Manners. His coming was 
unlooked-for, as a telegraphic despatch, received 
from him that morning, informed us of his in- 
tention to be with us on the following day. 
_ Edward Manners glanced first at the vacant 
couch, and then bent ap inquiring look upon me 
as I stood pale and trembling there before him, 
Charlotte’s bridal dress, upon which I had been 
sewing, still in my hands. I feltthat a thorough 
explanation was necessary. My sister, in going 
to the ball that evening, had felt perfectly safe, 
inasmuch as her lover would not probably return 
until the next day, and she had cunningly ex- 
torted a promise of secrecy in the affair upon my 
part. I could not feel it in my heart to deceive 
him by uttering an untruth ; while, on the other 
side, I had pledged my word to Charlotte that I 
would on no condition betray her. My mother, 
fearful of being interrogated coneerning the mat- 
ter, had cautiously crept away to bed. I alone 
was left to bear the perhaps lasting displeasure 
of that deeply injured man. 

When, therefore, he questioned me closely 
upon the subject of Charlotte’s strange absence, 
I begged that he would excuse me for not an- 
swering him, as I had promised not to disclose 
anything relative to the subject, should it be de- 
manded of me. I saw the eloudy and troubled 
look which settled upon the brow of my friend, 
as he rose to depart. From the bottom of my 
heart I pitied him. A few minutes dread silenee, 
and Edward Manners took his hat and left the 
room. I accompanied him to the porch door, 
but he had hardly gained the first step, when the 
carriage drove up, eoataining Lieutenant Rolfe 
and Charlotte. 
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The former sprang from the coach and grace- 
fully assisted his fair but exhausted companion 
to alight. A tender adiew from the infatuated 
man, and a merry “good night” from Nellie 
Griffith, and the carriage drove rapidly off. At 
this moment, Edward Manners stepped boldly 
forth from the shadow of the cottage, where he 
had temporarily screened himself from observe~- 
tion, and stood quiet and motionless before the 
eyes of the terrified girl. 

A quick, sharp cry rang out upon the stillness 
of the night, and Charlotte Wilten, making a 
desperate effort to reach the house, fell fainting 
upon the hall floor. In my fright, I called for 
Edward ; but he answered not, and lifting my 
sister’s senseless form in my arms, I at last made 
out to convey her to her bed, where, by the aid 
of restoratives, my mother and I finally suc- 
ceeded in awakening the eonscience-stricken 
Charlotte to a state of sensibility. 


Five years passed—bringing with them, in 
their rapid flight, more of sorrow than. of joy te 
my sad and weary heart. The morning suc- 
ceeding the night of the fatal ball, my sister had 
received a note from her deeply offended lover, 
in which he released her from an engagement no 
longer agreeable to the hearts of both parties, 
and also bade her a last farewell. There were 
no bitter reproaches, ne words spoken in seorn 
or anger, contained im that brief epistle. What 
were his future intentions, or whither he went, 
no one knew—the only bit of intelligence gained 
concerning him, being the fact of his departure 
from Boston. ' 

Six months after the events related above, my 
sister Charlotte became the wife of Lieutenant 
Rolfe. To Paris, gay and dazzling Paris, the 
proud and apparently happy husband took his 
young bride. The cold which she had contracted 
on the night of her rash exposure, never left 
her. Bewildered by the bright and tempting 
scenes in the midst of which she was placed, 
Charlotte Rolfe led for three long years a con- 
stant life of dissipation. 

Daring this period, my mother died suddenly, 
leaving me alone with my great sorrow, and 
separated thousands of miles from the only near 
relative I possessed on earth—my twin sister, 
Hearing but seldom from my light-hearted and 
giddy sister, I still continued my labors as, as- 
sistant teacher in the academy at Lindenwood. 
One day, however, there came a letter penned 
with trembling fingers, and bearing the Paris 
post-mark. 

With a beating heart, I broke it open. It was 
from Charlotte. Led away by the intoxicating 
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pleasures of the gaming-table, Lieutenant Rolfe 
had at first neglected, then abandoned his fair 
wife to despair and sickness. All my old love 
for her revived, as I read that painfully sad let- 
ter, ami freely I forgave her former wrongs 
and injustice towards me in past years—years 
now to be banished from the tablet-of memory. 

Tt was but the work of a few days to resign my 
situation, and set sail for Europe. Arriving in 
Paris, I found Charlotte slowly wasting away in 
consumption. About her, still lingered a few 
remnants of former splendor. But Paris, with 
its noise and bustle, was not a fitting place for 
the last days of an invalid to be spent. To sunny 
Italy I bore her, where its soft breezes kissed her 
pale cheek, and finally tulied her to sheep upon 
its gentle breast. From the moment of my ar- 
rival in Paris, Charlotte would suffer no other 
person to attend her. For a number of days be- 
fore she died, her mind seemed constantly stuog 
by remorse. Her nervousness and unrest an- 
oye me, and Ibesought her to pour into my 
sympathizing ear the cause of her distress. 

Pillowing her fair head upon my breast, she 
told me of the love which Edward Manners had 
felt for me in years gone by, and how, serpent- 
like, she had first dazzled him by her supetior 
beauty, and then crept into his affections. Her 
only motive in feigning fove for the true and 
- noble hearted artist had been to wrest him from 
the embraces of another. Hier past life she now 
looked back upon with sorrow and regret. She 
believed her rare beauty to have been the one 
great curse of her life, the bane of her very exist- 
ence. In tones of deep penitence Charlotte 
begged my forgiveness, amd only desired to tive, 
in order that she might some day restore the’ 
wronged and banished ene to my arms once 
more. 

For a few moments we mingled our tears to- 
gether in silence, which was only ‘broken by the 
violent coughing of my poor and anguish-stricken 
sister. I proposed retarning her to her couch, 
thinking that she might then feel herself more 
comfortable. But no! she desired to stil! restin 
my arms, and so 7 pressed her slight form closer 
tomy breast, while soothed by my tenderness, 
she fell into what { believed was a gentle and re- 
freshing slumber. Alas, it was ber iast and 
final sleep! for a half hour later, I still held to 
my own warm and pulsating hentt the tifeless 
body of my stili beautiful twin sister. 

“This way, Signor Morelli,.if you please,” 
said a kind friend of mine residing at the same 
hotel, as he ushered his companion, a tall and 
dark looking men, into the chamiber of death, 


MY BISTER AND I. 


where in the evening twilight I sat with my face 
buried in my hands, beside an open window. 

Feeling it was almost impossible to remove the 
remains of my sister to America where I had 
determined to still make my home, I had ex- 
pressed a desire to procure a bust of Charlotte 
before leaving Florence, and had accordingly 
been recommended to secure the services of the 
previously mentioned gentleman, whose fame as 
a sculptor was pre-eminent in the “ City of Flow. 
ers.” I heard their low whispers as they ap- 
proached the couch where my sister lay clothed 
in the snowy habiliments cf death. I did mot 
uncover my eyes until a low moan fell upon my 
ear, and a voice in my own native tongue ex- 
claimed : “Great God! it is Charlotte !” 

“Who are you, sir?” I cried, advatcing to- 
wards the sculptor, who, overpoweretl with emo- 
tion, now grasped tlre pillar of the bedstead for 
support. 

“A friend, lady, whose memory you have 
donbtless learned to loathe.” 

I gazed at that dark and sorrowing face. 
Those tones so rich and low, whose nrusic still 
vibrated in my ear, were not to bo mistaken. 
With a wild cry that echoed strangely through- 
out that abode of death, I sprang into the arms 
ef the stranger, and was passionately clasped to 
the heart of the once humble artist—Edward 
Manners—to the sarprise of my friend, who 
stood gazing upon the scene before him with an 
air of utter astonishment. 

The history of my prodigal lover is soon told. 
Finding kis confidence and love betrayed by 
Charlotte Wilton, he had at-once left America for 
Europe. While wandering throngh Italy in 
search of employment, his rare genius chanced 
to attract the notice of Moselli, a wealthy scalptor 
of Florence, who, pleased with the degree of en- 
thusiasm manifested by Edward for his chosen 
profession, at once took him into his studio as a 
pupil, and on his death he bequeathed to him 
his entire property, on condition that he should 
assume his family name, and still pursue his art. 

Ina retired street of Florence, overlooking 
the beantifal Arno, is situated a large and cheer- 
fal studio. In the midéle of the room sits my 
dear husband, busily engaged upon a statue of 
Canova. In2 cosy little nook 1 laid this little 
romance of out lives, entitled “ My Sister and I.” 
Two miniature babes named Edward and Char 
lotte, sport at my feet, and pause now and then 
from their joyous play, to ask me to take them 
to aunty’s grave, whose unhappy fate is unm 
known to their young hearts, though indelibly 
stamped upon the minds of their forgiving pa- 
rents. Peace to her ashee! 


THE OAK TREE IN THE GLEN. 


BY WHITE MOUNTAIN LILLIE. 


I stood beneath its branches, 
One lonely autumn day, 

And watched the gorgeous colors 
Of the sunset fade away. 

Far on the distant hill-tops, 
With many a massive fold; 

The crimson clouds reflected 
The dying sunbeams gold. 


The lengthening shadows warned me 
That eve had come again ; 
But still I lingered sadly, 
*Neath the oak tree in the glen. 
There, in silence all unbroken, 
Save by the murmurs low 
Of the Saco’s crystal waters, 
That ever onward flow. 


I lingered in the quiet 
Of the dawning eventide, 

And heard the rippling eddies 
O’er smooth-worn pebbles glide. 

All day had memory wandered, 
Unawed by hopes and fears, 

Back through the tear-dimmed vista 
Ot long forgotten years. 

And now came stealing o’er me, 
Like some half-forgotten strain 

Of olden, much loved music, 
I ne’er might hear again; 

Sad memories of the loved ones, 
Who in the days bygone, 

Had watched with me the sunset hues, 
Till every ray had gone. 


And musing there, I wondered, 
If in the far-off clime, 
Where his footsteps now had wandered, 
He e’er recalled the time, 
When, ’neath the leafy branches 
Ot the oak tree in the glen, 
We two had parted, never, 
Perchance, to meet again. 


Glad were the memories wakened, 
Of the happy, joyous past; 

The day dream of existence, 
All, all too bright to last. 

But sadder thoughts came o'er mo, 
Of the fatare, drear and cold, 

And I sighed to reach that haven, 
Where the heart oan ne'er grow old. 


From out the starry heavens 
The moon shone bright and clear; 
As I turned to leave the grassy dell, 
That memory held so dear, 
A footfall woke the echoes, 
That slumbered in the glen; 
A voice whispered, ‘‘ Agnes,” 
And we had met again. 


Long years have fied forever, 
With those that went before, 
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But the joy of that meeting 
Dwells with me evermore ; 

And when I seek the shadows 
Of the oak tree in the glen, 

My heart beats high with rapture, 
For he is with me then. 


A CRUEL HOAX. 

A trick which has none to parallel it, was con. 
trived by the late Theodore Hook and Hen 
H-—, formerly of Brazen-nose College, wi 
Mr. Barham, author of the “Ingoldsby Le 
gends.” It may not be unacceptable to many o 
our readers to know some particulars of this 
prodigious and completely successful imposition, 
which took place on November 26, 1810. The 
subject of it was most unfairly a very respectable 
lady in Berners Street (it was said of the name 
of Tottingham), but the situation being central 
was considered to have led to the spot being de- 
termined upon. Very | in the 
wagons, some with coals and others with furni- 
ture from upholsterers, began to arrive, as well 
as hearses with coffins, and trains of funeral 
coaches ; also tribes of professional men of eve 
imaginable class. At noon the Right Honora 
Joshua Jonathan Smith, the lord mayor, with 
full equipage drove up, “to take affidavit of the 
lady, who from illness could not attend at the 
Mansion House.” Six stout men bearing an 
organ; cartloads of wine; drays with beer; 

t manufacturers, coach and clock-makers 
curiosity dealers, and, in short, agents and 
tradesmen of every denomination, were made 
dupes of, and in the rear almost a myriad of 
servants “‘ wanting places”’ helped to increase 
the crowd. The unfortunate victims of this 
dupery were so impacted together that they were 
unable to make their escape, and were compelled 
for many hours to endure the gibes and jeers of 
the unpitying mob, Till late at night the whole 
neighborhood ‘was a scene of confusion beyond 
description.— Notes and Queries. 


LETTER FROM A BOARDING-SCHOOL MISS, 


“Deer Mar,—I am now being teached the 
Spanesh langwage! wich my Tuteor says I learn 
it with grate fasility, ive improved amasinly in 
the english sints ive been here! i speke and rite 
the real new stile now? and my composishons 
are being wery much admired among the pupils 
of the school, { come within won of getting the 
medile for bein the best english scholar, at the 
clothes of the last quarter, and i shood a done 
it, but! I was Bein sick a bedd and couldn’t at- 
tend to my studies—for a hole weak? and so I 
got beehyndand: by the buy, Mar! (what 
shoking bad english you do right *) ime ashamed 
to sho yewr leters to any of the missesses among 
my akwaintances for instents you sa wile the te 
wotter was bileing the other day, etceterah and 
so forth now yew should say wile the te wotter 
was bein bilte—par too? rites jus as inkorrekly 
for instents he seys in his letter french guds are 
falling verry fast insted of saying french goods 
are being fell. ime reealy shocked that you and 
hee don’t keep paice with the march of modern 
improvement but ime being called this minnit to. 
excite my spanesh lesson, so i must wind orf. I 
supperscribe myself your affectionate dawtar, 

Mrranpa MacKerre..” 


A queer Title-Page. 


Curious Matters. 


An old Building. 
The Marblehead Bank is kept in the venerable mansion 


of Col. Lee, built in 1762. A few days ago, during a 
heavy rain, it was noticed that the pavement in front of 
the house was laid with the date of 1768 represented in 
small white stones. For ninety years the stones have 
been daily travelled over, yet nobody had noticed the 
chronologicg] mosaic under their feet, until a careful 
soul looking down for the dryest place to put his foot, 


happened to discover it. The building is still in good 


repair. The house is an interesting relic of old times. 
The entire woodwork, inside, including the doors, window 
cases, stair banisters and ceiling, is of solid mahogany. 
A remarkable feature about the building is, that the 
game paper is upon the walls iu every room that was put 
on them when the house was built. The paper is of the 
most jent and pi q hb ter. In the recep- 
tion room where were received Gen. Washington, Lafay- 
ette, and other distinguished heroes of the Revolution, 


the carving of the wood is magnificent. 


Discovery of a Chest of Old Coins. 

The Court Journal has the following: A most extraor- 
dinary discovery, which, for obvious reasons, is sought 
to be kept a profound secret, has taken place in an old 
ruined house at Iriel. An immense chest, full of gold 
and silver coins of English stamp, has been found con- 
cealed in one of the cellars, where it had been carefully 
walled up. From the papers and documents contained 
likewise in the chest, it has become evident that the 
house was once inhabited by Bolingbroke, who must have 
lain concealed here during the period wherein his where- 
abouts has always remained a puzzle to biographers and 
historians. In one of his letters, he mentions that ‘ his 

treat is convenient to the Seine.” And the house in 
question is found to possess a subterranean passage lead- 
ing down to the water’s edge. The money is evidently 
the result of the subscription raiséd by fhe party of the 
Pretender, for want of which the latter was prevented 
from striking a decisive blow. 


Imitation Pearls. 

At a soiree at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Mr. Quekett 
exhibited some very interesting specimens illustrating 
the manner in which pearls were produced naturally, 
and the manner in which the production might be artifi- 
cially imitated. He showed that the oyster-shell was 
first perforated from without by a boring-worm, and 
when the inner layer is reached, this layer is pushed in 
wards, d with lust ting of the shell, and at 
length detached. The introductiou of wires and other 
foreign bodies from without imitating the action of tbe 
borer; and the body became coated or plated with the 
pearly layer. This is doubtless important in a commer- 
cial point of view. 


There was published in London, in 1708, a discourse 
which was delivered before the unshapely prince of Or- 
ange. The title-page of the pamphlet equints round the 
corner at the character of the work, thus: “ The Deform- 
tty of Sin curéd; a Sermon preached at St. Michaels’, 
Orooked Lane, before the Prince of Orange, by the Rev. 
J. Crookshanks. Sold by M. Denton, at the Crooked Billet 
near Cripplegate.” The text was, ‘ Kvery crooked path 
shall be made straight.” 


“CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Pressure upon Fish. 
Mr. Pell, in his late address to the American Institute 
on the subject of fish, says that at nioety-three feet be- 


low the surface of the water, 8 shad would be compelled 


to bear about the weight of sixty pounds to every square 
inch on the surface of its body; at three hundred and 
sixty-one feet, one hundred and eighty-one pounds; at 
six hundred and six feet, two hundred and eighty-six 
pounds; at four thousand two hundred and six feet, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one pounds to the square 
inch; atsix thousand feet, over one ton. Whales some- 
times descend into the depths of the ocean four thousand 


nine hundred feet, when they sustain considerably over 


the enormous weight of two hundred thousand tuns— 
nearly, if not quite, one hundred and thirty-eight tuns 
to each square foot of surface exposed. The fish do not 
of course, feel this pressure, as it is exerted on all por- 
tions of their bodies alike. 


Coincidence, 

It is worthy of note, that Dr. Franklin, the great pi- 
oneer in the investigation of the nature and properties of 
electricity, who first attempted to reduce it to a science, 
and who proved the identity of lightning and electricity, 
and Professor Morse’ the inventor of the electric tele- 
graph, were both Massachusetts men, and what is more 
remarkable, they were born within a mile and a half of 
each other—one in Boston, the other over the river in 
Charlestown. Cyrus W. Field, the agent of the Trans- 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, the efficient man of the 
concern, who has done more than any other man to bring 
about the connection of the contihents by telegraphic 
wires, is also a Massachusetts man, a native, we believe, 
of Athol, in Worcester county. It is not often that such 
a coincidence can be found in connection with a matter 
of so great moment to the interests of civilization and 
humanity. 


Extraordinary Suicide by Starvation. 

It isstated that Mr. Jacob Piant, 36 years of age, died 
at Manchester, in this State, of voluntary starvation. 
Mr. Plant was paying attention toa young lady of that 
town some three years ago, but his proposal for marriage 
was rejected. The disappointment preyed upon his 
mind, and he soon afterward attempted to blow. his 
brains out, but only succeeded in destroying both eyes. 
He has consequently remained blind for three years. 
During that time he once made an attempt to starve him- 
telf, but without success. The second time he was suc- 
cessful—meeting his end as above stated. He had par- 
taken of nothing for nine weeks but coffee, sweetened 
water and morphine—finding his chief sustenance during 
that time from the fat of hie system. 
Marrying-One’s Step-daughter. 

By a curious concatenati of ci t one 
Thomas Galloway, formerly of Vermont, and now of 
Wheeling, Va., married his step-daughter. While he 
was busy whaling, she, left to herself by the death of her 
mother, became a fine young woman, went off west, got 
married and became a widow. Thomas returning from 
his whaling happened in the town where the widow re- 
sided, saw her, did not recognize her as his step-child and 
married her. After the marriage his wife's account of 
her early life revealed the relationship, but it made no 
difference to Thomas, for he took possession of some fine 
property left him by his brother, who was drowned in 
the Ohio, and happy in his married state, he is now a 
respectable member of society. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 587 


Effects of a Paper Pattern. 
A gentleman who was ill of a low, nervous fever, ac 
companied by fits of mental aberration, would lie in his 


bed, with his eyes fixed intently upon the opposite wall, 
continually muttering to himself—‘ Fourteen up, thirty- 


three across—fourteen up, thirty-three across.” Not- 
withstanding the best medical advice, and every other 
effort that was made for his recovery, he still tinued 


Instinct of Animals. 

In 1805, previous to an earthquake at Naples, which 
took place in the night, but was most severely felt in the 
provinces, the oxen and cows began to bellow; the sheep 
and goats bleated strangely; the dogs howled terribly ; 


and the horses fastened in their stalls leaped up, endeay- 
oring to break the halters which attached them to the 


to lie in the same dreamy state, uttering the same words. 
At length it struck the physician that the incessant reit- 
eration of these words must be connected with some im- 
age presented to the mind through the eye. . And it fur- 


ther occurred to him that the paper of the room might 


afford a solution. The pattern of the paper consisted of 
lozenge-shaped figures, which followed each other at reg- 
ular intervals. On counting these the physician found 
that the number exactly tallied with the patient’s cease- 
less refrain, namely, fourteen lozenges from the floor to 
the ceiling, and thirty-three from one end of the room to 


and moles were seen to leave their 
burrows; birds rose, as if scared, from the places on 
which they had alighted; and reptiles left in clear day- 
light their subterranean retreats. Some faithful dogs, a 
few minutes before the first shock, awoke their sleeping 


masters by barking and pulling them, as if anxious to 
.warn them of impending danger; and several persons 
were thus enabled to save themselves. On the recent 
occasion all the dogs in the neighborhood of Vallo howled 
before the people were sensible of their danger. To ac- 
count for these ci ti it is conjectured 

prior to actual disturbance, noxious gases and other ex- 


the other. Acting upon this di 'y, he i diately 
ordered the removal of the patient to another room, 
where the paper was of a totally different pattern. This 
was done while the patient was asleep, and when he 
awoke he commenced mechanically with “ fourteen,” 
but suddenly stopped, looked puzzled, arfd then smiled. 
From that moment he never uttered the old burden, his 
recovery came gradually and slowly, and he finally be- 
came convalescent. This gentleman used afterwards to 
relate that he had an indistinct recollection of certain 
figures which commenced with the lozenge form, but af- 


terwards assumed a variety of shapes and colors, never, 
however, losing the identity of number, namely, fourteen 
up and thirty-three across. 


A Queer Fish. 

There is a large fish found all along the coast of Europe 
called the Lophius Piscetor, so large and unwieldy that 
itis forced to resort to stratagem to secure its food. 
This fish is furnished with a set of filaments over its 
body, which, when kept in motion, resemble little worms 
wriggling in the water. The lophius, when it needsa 
meal, settles and conceals itself in the weeds and mud at 
the bottom of the sea, thus hiding every part of its 
body except the worm-like filaments that fringe its sur- 
face. By agitating these, shoals of little fish soon gather 
around and nibble at the bait. Whena number are thas 
collected, the lophius opens its huge jaws, and witha 
sudden gulp, sucks in the little fish. The trap is set 
again and again, until the sly old lophius gets his fill, 
and swarms of little fish are taken in. 


A Wager. 

Capt. John Travis, the champion pistol shot, has had 
manufactured by Morgan James—the great gun man of 
Utica, New York—a pistol, the like of which has never 
before been seen. It has never yet been tried; but 
fravis has such confidence in his own nerve, and the 
* pistol holding up,” he is willing to give a half a dollar 
for every shot at a barrel of flour Aa/fa mile off, provided 
he can have the flour when he hits it! 


Remarkable Incident. 

The Etoile Belge states that not long since, as the 
clergyman was reciting the usual prayers over the coffin 
ofa child, feeble cries were heard, and the coffin was 
opened, when the child was found alive and life-like. It 
was taken to the hospital and finally recovered 


halati are itted from the interior of the earth 


through crannies and pores of the surface, invisible to 
the eye, which distress and alarm animals gifted with 
acute organs of smell. 


Sagacity of a Horse, 

The Whitehaven (Eng.) Herald says: While a chest- 
nut horse was ing down R y lane with a load 
of alabaster, where a number of children were at play, 
one of them, about three or four years old, ran in before 


the horse, and the sagaeious creature, instead of passing 


over it, lifted it up with his teeth, and placed it on the 
side of the road. The ehild’s mother was close by at the 
time, and her feelings may better be imagined than de- 
scribed. The name of the animal is Captain, but the ti- 
tle should be advanced a step or two higher. 


The Head of the Fish. 

A most curious fact was communicated to me the other 
day by one of Edinburgh's brightest ornaments, and who, 
like many men of genius, has a natural turn for angling. 
A question was proposed to a party of mathematicians 

— of what shape a solid body ought to be to pass 
through a fluid with the least pants resistance?’” By 
application of the strictest tical principles it 
was solved, and the form discovered coincided exactly 
with that of a fish’s head! 


An Old Bachelor’s Epitaph. 

Among the many ancient tembstenes mn the “Paw- 
tucket Cemetery,” at Haverhill, Mass., is one from which 
the following inscription is mocseel 

Joun Swoppoc 


Died February 13, 1107-8, 
and in ye 76 year of his 


age. 
He lived honestly all his life 
Died aged and never had a wife. 


Remarkable Discovery. 
A murderer at Antwerp, having left his boots on the 
scene of his crime, a photograph and description of these 


makers. At length one of them came forward, and ree- 
ognized the boots as made by him for an individual 
whom he described, and who was already in custody on 
suspicion. This led to other proof, which incontestably 
fixed the crime on the prisoner and an associate. 


articles were sent round to all the neighboring shoe-- 
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THE FLORIS?. 


The Florist. 


New the cold, autumnal dews are seen 
To cobweb every green ; 
Ané@ by the low shorn rowans doth 
The fast declining year —FRancis QUARLES. 


Bulbous-rooted Plants. 

Many of this class of plants vegetate and bloom during 
the autumn, winter and spring ths. At what 
season of the year a bulb vegetates, it should be allowed 
moist soil; but very Httle water should be applied unti} 
it has shot mp an inch or two; thus water should be 
given freely, and increased in quantity as the plant 
grows. When in full bloom the water may be lessened 
in a slight degree, taking care, however, to keep the soil 
constantly moist, in order to enjoy the beauty of the 
flower. As soon as it is out of bloom, water must be 
freely given and increased in quantity, in order to enable 
the leaves to become matured, and the exhausted bulb 
to become thereby re-established. Upon the growth of 
the leaves, after the bulbous-rooted plants have bloomed, 
depends the formation of the flower bud fer the ensuing 
year. 


Tan. 

Wher tan is ived by the gard from the tan- 
pits, tt is generally wet and without heat; but after it 
has lain im a pile in an open shed for two or three weeks, 
and turned over two or three times, it becomes Jrier, and 
begins to ferment, when heat is evolved in a greater or 
less degree according to the size of the mass. In this 
state it is ftt to be introduced into pits or beds in hot- 
houses for tlre purpose of supplying bottom heat. For 
ordinary purposes the bed or layer of tan need not be 
thicker than eighteen Inches or a foot, but when a very 
powerful heat is required, double that thickness is desir- 
able. The pots in which the plants.are contained if large 
should only be settled in the tan about half their depth, 
and even in some cases rest on top. After the first vio- 
lent heat has subsided, they may be plunged to the brim. 


Humea. 

Eiegant biennial plants, which should be sown ina 
slight hot bed in the spring, then potted off and kept in 
the open air during summer, and in the green-howse in 
the winter, to be finally planted in the open border in 
May the second year. If the plants are re-potted three 


Light. 

Light is as essential as earth and water to plants, and 
without an abundance of light, plants are neither vigor- 
ous in themselves nor properly colored. When green- 
house plants are kept in imperfectly lighted plant-houses 
or half-darkened rooms, it is really paloful to witness the 
efforts they make to catch as much light as they possibly 
can; their stems become weak, from being unnaturally 
elongated, or drawn up and twisted, in their efforts to 
reach the light, and their flowers are pale and of very 
little value. In those towus where the atmosphere is 
thickened by coal smoke, the light never has the same 
beneficial effect as in the open country, where there is 
nothing to prevent it from exercising its full influence 
over the plants. 

Chinese Hose. 

Rosa indica, the Chinese or monthly rose, is the parent 
of a large family of exquisite roses, comprising upwards 
of two hundred varieties and hybrids, the most interest- 
ing of which are the tea-scented roses, and the norsettes. 
The tea-scented roses are delicate little plants, with large _ 
@rooping flowers, and they are supposed to be bybrids 
bet the and the yellow Chinese roses; they 
are very tende?, and require to be raised against a south 
wall on a raised border, composed of equal parts of vege- 
ftabje mould, light loam and sand. Many cultivators 
take up these roses in October, and keep the roots in pots 
in a green-houze till spring, when they are again set out, 
which is far better than trying to proteet them during 
the winter. 


Clipping. 

Some gardeners do not clip their box edgings till this 
month, when they clip with shears; but this is a bad 
practiee, as the leaves which have been injured by the 
shears, retain the marks till the following May; and 
weak plants are frequently killed, er the lower part of 
their stalks rendered bare, and they will remain so ever 
afterwards, and the beauty of the edging is then gone 
completely. The best time for clipping box is, about the 
end of June; after which, especially if well watered, the 
box makes a second shoot of halfan inch, er an inch, 
which obliterates the marks of the shears. 


Dwarf Roses. 
Roses deteriorate when left to themselves or to inferior 
1 In order to remedy this, no renewal or change 


or four times during the course of the first , al- 
ways into only a little larger pots, they will become so 
much stronger before they are finally planted out, as 
amply to repay the additioual trouble. 


Echium. 

Viper’s Buglass. Perennial and biennial, an@ annual 
plants of great beauty, generally with rich dark blue 
flowers; though some kinds that are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Canaries, have red, white or violet 
flowers. They all require a light soil, and will grow well 
in either sandy or peaty loam; they are easily propagated 
by seeds or division of the root. 


Goats-Beard. 

‘This plant, called also salsify and oyster-plant, wil? not 
unclose its flowers in cloudy weather. - From its habit of 
closing its flowers at noon it has received the common 
name of “ Go-to-bed-at-noon,”’ and in many districts of 
England the farmers’ boys are said to regulate their din- 
ner hour by the clesing of the goate-beard. 


of sitwation ts necessary, but a careful taking up at the 
proper seasons, good manuring, and careful replanting. 
Plants neglected, and which have been stationary for a 
number of ‘years, may experience some checks on such 
translating; but when it becomes annual, the reverse is 
the case, and increased luxuriance the invariable result. 
When pegging down the shoots, so as to eover the entire 
bed or border, is practised, this treatment will not apply. 
Camellias. 

The camellia is a plant which requires abundance of 
water, and is yet soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain about the roots. When grown in pots, 
there should be abundance of drainage; that is, the 
pots should be nearly a quarter filled with potsherde. 
The soll should be peat-earth, and sand, which may be 
mixed with a little vegetable mould, if it ts desired to 
have the plants of very luxuriant growth ; and the plants 
should be pitted high, so as to let the collar of the plant 
be quite above the rim of the pot. 
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Tender Exotic Plants. 

In reariag plants.ef this character, in hot-houses, the 
pots are filled in the ordinary way, the finest loam being 
placed at the top. Tae seeds are sown thin or thickly, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plant. Some vegetate sooner 
by being soaked two or three hoursin water. They require 
a smart bottom heat to start them. When they are far 
advanced enough te be fit to handle, the plants should 
be put singly into pots of the smallest size, and again 
plunged in the heat. Attention should be paid not to 
over-pot them—thaé is, placing them in too large pots. 
Small pots,¢o which air has éree access on all sides, afe 
found to forward plants better than larger pots. Plants 
80 placed require frequent shifting, it is true; but this is 
in their favor if quick growth be desirable. 

Harebell. 

It is rather curious, that theugh few poets can write a 
sonnet without mentioning the Harebell, and though it 
is sure te be introduced in every eloquent prose descrip- 
tion of country scenery, botanists cannot exactly decide 
what plent is meant by the name—some supposing it to 
be the beautiful little blue Campanula rotundifolia, and 
others the wild Iyacinth, Scilla non scripta. The fact is, 
both plants are known by the name; but as the original 
word is said to have been * air-bell,” it is most probable 
that it was the campanula thet was first so designated, 
and thetit is alluded to by the poets; as the tender blue 
of ite flowers is so near the color of the skies. 


Melia. 

The Bead Tree. The common Bead Tree isa half hardy 
shrub or tree, with lilac flowers and yellow berries, the 
pulp of which is poisonous; but the hard stone in the 
centre is used to make rosaries. There is another species, 
commonly called the Indian Lilac, or Pride of India. 
Both kinds require stove heat, and the seeds will then 
ripen. I¢ will grow best in loam and peat, aad it is pro- 
pagated quite easily by cuttings. 


Creeping Cereus. 

A succulent plant, with long, round, pendant stems, 
beautiful pink flowers and dark purple, eatable fruit. 
They require green-house heat, and should be grownin 
loam mixed with pounded brick, lime and rubbish, in 
pots well drained with cinders. They require abundance 
of air and light. 


Cedar of Goa. 

A very ornamental half-hardy tree, which in a shel- 
tered situation has a beautiful effect on a lawn, from its 
drooping branches and glaucous foliage. It requires a 
light soil, and to be occasionally watered, as its roots are 
very apt to wither if suffered to become too dry. 
Tortula. 

Wall-moss. A kind of moss very useful in making 
moss houses, from the brightness of its colors; some spe- 
cies being a dark-blue green, others a rich yellowish 
green, others a pale pea green, and one a dark rich brown. 
They are all rather rare here. 


Gentianella. 

This dark and lovely plant is said to “ open its blue 
eyes to greet the mid-day sun, but to close its petals 
against the approach of a shower.” 


Scitamines. 
Hot-house plants with reed-like stems, long, broad 
laaves and showy flowers, which are usually very fragrant. 


How to Manure Trees, 

Very few persons manure trees growing in sod or grass 
land. in a judicious or economical manner. The general 
practice is to dig the manure in, withia a diameter of six 
feet, having the body for the centre. The tree takes its 
food from the young rootlets, whose mouths extend just 
as fur on every side as the branches of the trees; hence, 
this manure, applied close to the body of the tree, is not 
where the roots take it up, and, of course, but little of its 
value is absorbed by the tree. If you doubt it, just try 
the experiment on two trees. Serve the one as above 
named, and the other, as follows :—Mark a circle around 
the teee, having for its outline ‘the exact radias formed 
by the overhanging branches; dig on the inner side of 
this circle a trench two feet wide, and one foot deep; mix 
well-rooted manure half and half with the best of the soil 
or earth dug out of this trench, and fill the trench with 
it; then replace the turf, and wheel away the refuse, or 
extra earth ; rake clean and smooth ; you will have a good: 
growth of tree; your fruit large and more fair, and no 
unsightly hillock er mound around the body of the tree. 


Earth Worms. 

The common earth worm is a very destructive creature 
in fluwer pots. It has been ascertained that worms swal- 
low earthy matter, and that, after having deprived it of 
its nourishing qualities, eject it. To find fresh earth, the 
worm is continually incited to penetrate the g din 
different directions; and, after each repast, returns to 
the surface to eject its cast. Thus the ground inhabited 
by worms is sure to be thoroughly perforated and pul- 
verized. Ina field this has a good effect, as it serves to 
lighten the soil, and render it pervious to the air and 
rain; but in a pot, every passage of the worms tears 
asunder the roots of the plants, which are pressed close 
together, and thus does serious injury. 


Double Flowers. 

Double flowers are particularly desirable to cultivate, 
both in the garden and parlor, not only from their 
beauty, but from the comparative certainty which exists 
of their produciog their Bowers every year, the plant not 
being weakened by ripening seed. This is peculiarly the 
case in double flowering shrubs and trees—the double 
flowered peach, the deuble-flowered cherry, and the 
double flowered hawthorn, never failing to produce abun- 
dance of blossoms as long as the trees continue in health ; 
while the single flowered kinds fail every second or third 
year. 

Beds of Hyacinths. 

October is the best month to plant out bulbs of all 
kinds, but especially hyacinth bulbs. Plant the bulbs 
six inches deep, and round the top of the bed in such a 
manner that the rain may run off, as too much wet will 
cause the bulbs to rot To protect them from too much 
wet during the winter, the beds may be covered with 
reeds or thatch, in a manner to throw off the rain. Thus 
treated, the plants will bloom with great vigor and beauty. 


Marry.” 

The most beautiful flowers are those which are double, 
such as double pinks, double roses, and doable dahlias, 
What an argument is this against the chilling deformity 
of single blessedness! ‘Go marry!” is written on qyery- 
thiog beautiful that the eye rests upon, beginning with 
the birds of paradise and ending with apple-blossoms. 


The Housewife. 


To cleanse and prevent the Hair falling off. 

Take two large handfuls of rosemary leaves, a piece of 
common soda about the size of a hazel nut, and a drachm 
ofcamphor. Put it ina jug, pour on it a quart of boil- 
ing water, and cover it closely to keep the steamin. Let 
it stand for twelve hours, then strain it, and add a wine- 
glass ofrum. It is then ready for use. If the hair falls 
off much, the wash ought to be applied to the roots, with 
a piece of sponge every other day, taking care to wet the 
skin thoroughly. Then rub dry with a towel, brush 
well, and use only as much pomade as will keep down 
the short hairs, as the wash makes the hair soft and 
glossy. This will keep good for several months in bottles 
well corked, and a piece of camphor in each. 


To cure a Burn. 

Take a tablespoonful of lard, half a tablespoonful of 
spirits of turpentine, a piece of rosin as big as a hickory- 
nut (of the walnut kind—a trifle larger than a large nut- 
meg), and simmer them together until melted. It makes 
a salve, which, when cold, may be applied toa linen cloth, 
and lay it over the burn. If immediately wanted, spread 
it on a cloth as soon as melted, it will very soon cool. It 
has been applied after the corroding effects of chemical 
poison, after a foot has been burnt by boiling sugar, after 
severe scalds; and in every case the sufferer obtained 
perfect ease in ten or fifteen minutes after it was used. 
It may be applied two or three times a day, or as often as 
the cloth becomes dry. 


Pork Cutlets. 

Cut them from 4 smal) delicate cin of pork; bone, and 
trim them neatly; fry them a light brown; put into a 
small stewpan a little vinegar, and eschalot chopped very 
finely, two tablespoonsful of tomato-sauce, and sufficient 
brown gravy to make it tasty; stew the cutlets in the 
sauce five minutes, and send to table dished handsomely. 
If the cutlets are broiled, they may be dipped in yolk of 
egg and bread-crumbs, and broiled over a clear fire, and 
served with tomato-sauce or sauce robert. 


Black Cake. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of pearlash in a little new milk, 
and set it by ina warm place. Then cream one pound 
of butter, and add to it two pounds of flour, nine eggs 
(well beaten), and one pint of molasses. Beat the whole 
well together. and then add a wineglassful of brandy, 
and a teacupful of sweet cream. 

Another Black Cake. 

Ove pound of sugar, one quart of molasses, six eggs, 
one teacupful of ginger, one cupful of cream, half a 
pound of butter, two teaspoonsful of saleratus, with fruit 
and spices to your liking. Mix like pound cake, aud 
bake in the same way. ‘ 
Dover Cake. 

One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, six eggs, halfa pint of cream, a teaspoonful of 
soda and the flavor you most prefer. Three-quarters of 
@ pound of raisins or currants are an improvement. 


York Cake. 

One pound of sugar, one pint of molasees, two eupfuls 
of larg or butter, one pint of sweet milk, four eggs, two 
teaspoonsful of saleratus, cinnamon and ginger to your 


ee cake dough. 
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To cure a Felon. 

When you fear a felon is coming, put a pint tin of boil- 
ing water on the stove; then add to that a teaspoonful 
of saleratus and a wineglaes of vinegar; heat this every 
little while, say from halfan hour to an hour, and hold 
your finger in it till the pain subsides; repeat this till 
you see the matter all drawn to one place; then have it 
opened, and your finger will heal. A doctor ought to 
open it if possible, as the skin is always thickened over a 
felon. They have been cured in twenty-four hours with 
this. 


Pot Pie. 

Make paste with suet chopped fine; cut the paste in 
strips, and arrange at the bottom of a pie-dish; puta 
layer of fowl (nicely carved and seasoned), then a layer of 
potatoes, pared and cut in halves, then another layer of 
paste, another of fowl, and another of potatoes; last of 
all, at the top, a layer of paste (this should always be 
arranged in strips crossways); add a teacupfal of water, 
and let it come to the boil once, and be put to simmer 
gently for an hour and a half, 


To wash fine Crochet Lace. 

Cover a glass bottle with calico or linen, and then tack 
the lace smoothly upon it, rub it with soap and cover it 
with calico. Boil it for twenty minutes in soft water; 
let it all dry together, and the lace will be found to be 
ready for use. A long piece of lace must be wound 
round and round. the bottle, the edge of each round a 
little above the last, and a few stitches to keep it firm at 
the beginning and end, will be found sufficient. 


To take Grease Spots out of Papered Walls, 

With a piece of flannel, dipped in spirits of wine, go 
carefully over the injured parts once (or twice if very 
bad), when the spots will be entirely erased from the pa- 
per, which will look as well as ever. 


To clean White Feathers. 

Wash them well in soft water, with white soap and 
blue; rub them through very clean, white paper, beat 
them on the paper, shake them before the fire, dry them 
in the air, and afterward curl them. 


Queen Cake. 

One pound of butter—well worked, and one pound of 
sugar. Beat the butter and eggs together to a cream; 
beat ten eggs very light, and add them in by degrees. 
Mix in one pound of flour sifted fine. 


German Household Vinegar. 

Take seven gailons and a half of soft water, and two 
pounds of honey or brown sugar; two ounces of cream 
of tartar. and one gallon of corn spirits. Mix well, and 
cool, and keep it lightly covered in a warm place. 


Yankee Cake. 

The ingredients are: one teacupful of butter, two cups- 
ful of sugar, four eggs, three cupsful of bread dough, 
two teaspoonsful of soda (dissolved) four teaspoonsful of 
cream of tartar, and whatever essence you prefer. 


Composition Cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, balf a pound 
of butter, seven eggs, half a pint of cream, and a gill of 
brandy. 
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Eyelashes. 

The mode adopted by the beauties of the East to in- 
crease the length and strength of their eyelashes is sim- 
ply to clip the split ends with a pair of scissors about 
once a month. Mothers perform the operation on their 
children, both male and female, when they are mere in- 
fants, watching the opportunity whilst they sleep; the 
practice never faile to produce the desired effect. We 
recommend it to the attention of our fair readers, asa 
safe and innocent means of enhancing the charms which 
80 many of them, no doubt, already possess. 

To remove Dust or Mud from a Dress. 

Take a small broom-corn whisk and (having shaken 
the dress) brush it carefully between the plaits or gath- 
ers. If there is mud on the skirt, rub it off with a piece 
of stout worsted stuff formed into a roll; or with a clean 
coarse towel. A plush-block is an excellent thing for 
brushing silk or merino dresses. To make it, get a small 
square block of wood, and sew tightly all over it (in the 
manner of a pincushion) a covering of saddler’s plush. 


Meringue Rice Pudding. 

One teacup of rice boiled soft in milk; a pint of milk; 
a piece of butter the size of an egg; the yolks of five 
eggs; the rind of two lemons grated; bake twenty min- 
utes. Beat the whites of the eggs to a strong froth, with 
two table-spoonsful of white sugar; add the juice of the 
lemons; spread this over the pudding, and set it back in 
the oven to harden and brown lightly. Sago or tapioca 
puddings may be made in the same way. 


Ginger Beer. 

One and a half ounces of well sliced ginger, one ounce 
of cream of tartar, one lemon sliced, one pound of white 
sugar. Put the ingredients in an earthen vessel and pour 
vn them one gallon of boiling water; when cold, add a 
tablespoonful of yeast, and let the whole stand until the 
next morning; then skim and bottle it, and in three days 
it will be fit for use. 


Good Hard Soap for common use. 

Three pails of good soft-soap, one pound of borax, and 
two and a half quarts of salt; put in a kettle, and let it 
just boil; then set in a cool place over night; it will rise 
like tallow, and can be cut in pieces; the longer it is 
dried the better; it keeps the hands soft, and lasts well. 
Those who study economy will like it. 


Cure for Flux. 

Take four ounces of castor oil, two tablespooneful of 
pulverized gum-Arabic, two teaspoonsful of pulverized 
gam kino, one teaspoonful of laud ; mix with one 
pint of warm water. shake well, and take a tablespoonful 
three times a day. We never knew this to fail in the 
most severe cases. 


For Cough. 

Take one tablespoonful of mclasses, two teaepoonsful 
of castor-oil, one teaspoonful of , and one tea- 
spoonfal of paregoric; take half a teaspoonful frequent- 
ly. This is of great service when children have symptoms 
of croup. 


A good Tea-Cake. 

Four eggs, two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one 
cup of milk, half a nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, flour enough to make 
the right consistence to bake. 


Pastry. 
Exdellent paste for fruit or meat pies may be made 


_with two-thirds of wheat flour, one-third of the flour of 


boiled potatoes, and some butter or dripping; the whole 
being brought to a proper consistence with warm water, 
and a small quantity of yeast added when lightness is 
desired. This will also make very pleasant cakes for 
breakfast, and may be made with or without spices, 
fruits, etc. 


Candles, 

Candles are sometimes troublesome to light. They 
will ignite instantly, if, when preparing them for the 
evening, you dip the top in spirits of wine, shortly before 
they are wanted. Light them always with a match, and 
do not hold them to the fire, as that will cause the 
to melt and drip. Always hold the match to the side of 
the wick, and not over the top. 


For a Burn. 

The first application to a burn should be sweet oil, put- 
ting it on immediately, till other remedies can be pre- 
pared. Cotton should never be applied. It increases the 
pain and inflammation. For a slight burn or scald, some 
raw potato scraped fine, and tied on the place (renewing 
it at intervals), is an excellent remedy, and a very agree- 
able one to the sufferer. 


Sponges. 

Sponges are of great use in various sorts of cleaning. 
They should in all houses be provided for the purpose. 
To keep them soft and white, wash them in warm water 
with a little tartaric acid in it, and then rinse them in 
cold water. Take care not to put in too much tartaric 
acid, as, if used to excess, it will corrode the sponge. 


To bleach Skeleton Leaves. 

Inclose them in a bandbox along with burning sulphur 
for the purpose of bleaching. It is well known that a 
red rose will turn white by being held over the fumes of 
a lighted brimstone match. 

Cooking Vegetables. 

All kinds of vegetables should be put into boiling water 
to cook. Every kind of vegetable, excepting green peas, 
should lie in cold water some time before cooking them. 


Pint Cake. 

One pint of dough, one teacupful of sugar, one teacup- 
ful of butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of pearlash, 
with the addition of same raisins and spices. 

To curl Feathers. 

Heat them gently before the fire, then, with the batk 
of a knife applied to the feathers, they will be found to 
curl quickly and well. 

Elder Flower Vinegar. 

Take three ounces of elder leaves to each pint of vine- 
gar; let it steep fora fortnight and strain it. Keep in 
half-pint bottles. 

Seidlits Powder. 

Half a drachm of tartaric acid, two scruples carbonate 
of soda, one drachm of Rochelle salts, five grains of gin- 
ger powder. 

To restore Peach-color when turning Red. 

Salt of potash dissolved in water; place the ribbon on 
a clean table, apply the mixture with a sponge.) 


_ in your subscription at once. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anp Proprietor. 


END OF THE YEAR! 
The present number of “Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly ” ends volume eight, and our next num- 
ber will commence the new year, and volume 
nine. Now therefore is the time to subscribe, and 
ensure the next number, fresh and early, as soon 
as it comes from the press. Enclose us one dol- 
lar, and receive the work for a whole year. No 
person can dispute the truth of the line at the 
bottom of our first page. It is indeed the 
cheapest magazine in the world! Send, or hand 
in the numbers at our office, for the past year, 
and have them bound up into two volumes of 
siz hundred pages each, with illumined covers 
and in neat, uniform style, at a charge of only 
thirty-eight cents per volume. Let each sub- 
scriber try to send us at least one name in addi- 
tion to his or her own, for the new year, and send 


True Covrace.—Have the courage to show 
your respect for honesty, in whatever guise it 
appears ; and your contempt for dishonesty and 
duplicity, by whomsoever exhibited. 


A Frenca an address to a French 
electoral community, the candidate stated that 
he had shed all his blood for his country, and 
was ready to shed it again! 


An awkward Prepicament — Asking a 
gentleman after his wife, not knowing that she 
has eloped with a “distinguished foreigner ” six 
months before. ? 

A Pun-Harer.—According to the Post, a 
rabid hater of puns lately declared that every 
man who dared to pen a pun should be sent for 
punishment to the penitentiary. 


A crear Titte.—A New Zealand chief 
maintained that he had a good title to his land, 
because he had eaten the former owner. 


Missine any Mist.—“ If you are lost in a 
fog, Brown, what are you most likely to be?” 


KEARNEY AND THE INDIANS, 
Shortly after the close of the Mexican war, 
Kearney was in command of a detachment of . 
troops sent by the overland route to California. 
The detachment was not very strong in point of 
numbers, but deemed sufficient to protect them- 
selves from attacks by the Indians, and in addi- 
tion they were accompanied by two field howit- 
zers. After the troops had once fairly entered 
the Indian country, they were incessantly har- 
assed by large bodies of mounted savages, who 
hovered in their rear, and improved every oppor- 
tunity to pick off men. This annoyance was 
endured for several days ; and whenever Kearney 
evinced a disposition to show fight, the red fiends, 
being mounted on fleet horses, were soon out of 
the range of the bullets of the men, but soon ral- 
lied again and continued their pursuit as usual. 
At length Kearney came to the conclusion that 
this species of amusement must be stopped, if he 
wanted to take his command safely through ; 
and so, improving an opportunity when the In- 
dians had become unusually bold and impudent, 
he formed his men in a square, and prepared to 
receive a charge from the foe. Fortunately the 
Indians accepted the challenge, and pressed 
down upon Kearney’s little command, as though 
determined to annihilate them at one fell swoop, 
when suddenly, at the word, the colamn opened 
in front, and the two brass howitzers poured forth 
a volley of grape upon the advancing foe which 
made them reel and fall back, with the loss of 
some of their “‘ braves,”’ and several horses. The 
savages had never seen a cannon before, and the 
havoc it made among them so overawed them, 
that for the rest of Kearney’s march he was not 
at all troubled by them. Subsequently it was 
understood that they acknowledged Kearney to 
be a “big chief—great brave,” and their awe and 
reverence for him was still further increased from 
the fact that he had fired a wagon at them ! 


A Lxeeacr.—Jerry Diggs remembered his 
miserly uncle in his will, tor he bequeathed, “ to 
my mother’s brother, a pistol-flint and knife to 
skin it with.” ; 


A Fact.—If you were to build schools with- 
out playgrounds, nobody would get beyond short 


“ Mist, of course,” says Brown, and vanishes. 


> 


division in a lifetime. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG, 

Reader, if you have ever travelled in foreign 
lands, perhaps beneath the despotic sway of some 
European tyrant or his imperious representative, 
you cannot have failed to notice with what de- 
light your eye greeted the stars and stripes of 
your own land, as they streamed forth from some 
consular staff, or were displayed from a vessel in 
port. Again, with what a thrill of joy have,you 
hailed our flag, when, sailing upon some distant 
sea you have descried a far-off vessel, and at 

length made out the beautiful red, white and blue 
" of oyr country’s ensign, as it floated above her. 
It is the common remark of every American 
who goes abroad, that no flag whatever looks so 
handsome as our own. It may be that this esti- 
mate of its superior beauty is prompted by a love 
of country. We would fain hope that it is ; and 
have sometimes tried to convince ourselves that 
nothing but a feeling of patriotism makes us 
thus admire the American flag above all others. 
But it is really very beautiful, and the good taste 
which first designed it can never be sufficiently 
commended, The just proportion of the three 
colors, their admirable and significant arrange- 
ment, alike gratify the taste; while the fitness of 
the design in all its parts, to commend the stand- 


ard to the skies, strikes the feelings and the jadg- 


ment at once. Who that contemplates the rosy 
red that pictures the dawn, the brilliant white 
* that tells of sunlight, the azure blue that emu- 
lates the sky, and the clustering stars that signify 
the heavens, can fail to see that such a flag is fit 
for the skies, and fit to emblemiaze our happy, 
hopeful country 

The flag of the Union, as first displayed at 
Prospect Hill, in Charlestown, to celebrate the 
day which gave being to the American army un- 
der Washington, in January, 1776, consisted of 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white. It 
was raised under a salute of thirteen guns and 
with thirteen cheers, and, as Washington said in 
a letter, written January 4, 1776, the “Union 
flag” was hoisted “in compliment to the united 
colonies, on the day which gave being” to the 
“new army.” In 1777, this design was further 
improved by the addition of the stars, and the 
national flag thus constituted. As new States 
were added to the Union in after years, stripe 
after stripe was added to the flag, until in 1818 it 
was found that there were already eighteen 
stripes, and that the beauty of the flag would 
soon be destroyed if more stripes were added. 
The gallant Captain Reid, who commanded the 
privateer General Armstrong, upon being re- 
quested by a committee of Congress to suggest 
suitable alterations in the flag, for the purpose of 


restoring and perpetaating its beauty, proposed 
to restrict the stripes to the original number, 
thirteen, and to adopt one star for each State, 
adding a star for every new State admitted in the 
time to come, and forming all the stars into one 
grand luminary in the centre of the blue field. 
This plan was adopted by Congress, by act ap- 
proved April 4th, 1818, which went into effect on 
the 4th of July following. The flag designed by 
Captain Reid contained twenty stars, and he is 
believed to have caused the first flag to be made 
upon this design, after it was adopted by Con- 
gress. As the Union is now constituted, the flag 
consists of thirteen stripes, emblematical of the 
original thirfeen States, and thirty-two stars 
grouped together in the form of a single star, 
emblematical of the present States and of the 
Uniog. Before long, four more States will prob- 
ably be added to the constellation, and yet a 
in the time to come. 


THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 

Ah, how much we owe them. Their hearts 
were as heroic as those of the men, and their 
courage the more commendable, since it was 
often exhibited unseen. On one occasion during 
the war of Independence, all the able bodied men 
in Eastern Massachusetts had been summoned to 
Rhode Island, to defend Providence and New- 
port against an anticipated attack of the enemy. 
It was the planting season, and the year’s crop 
was imperilled by their protracted absence. The 
pastor of one of the country churches, riding up 
to a farm house one day, designing to pay a 
parochial visit, was met at the gate by a sturdy 
matron, equipped in her husband’s breeches, 
frock and boots, with a hat on her head and a 
whip in her hand. Not far off stood the oxen 
yoked to the plough. 

“ My good woman,” said the astonished min- 
ister, ‘“ what does all this mean ?” 

“Mean?” she answered, with a stamp of the 
heel and a crack of the whip, ‘ Lord North says 
that we shan’t plant, but I say we will.” 


Fastine anp Feastinc.—‘ Taking the one 
with the other,” said the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
“T believe my congregation are the most exem- 
plary observers of the religious ordinances; for 
the poor keep all the fasts and the rich all the 
feasts.” 


Rervutation.—As they who, 
for every slight sickness, take physic to repair 
their health, do rather impair it, so they who for 
every trifle are eager to vindicate their charac- 
ter, do rather weaken it. 
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DRAWING IT FINE. 

Dr. Wallaston has succeeded in drawing out 
a solid gold wire so fine that it was only one thir- 
ty thousandth of an inch in thickness. This is a 
much more delicate process than even hair-split- 
ting, and, so fur as we are concerned, we have 
no particular wish to have our gold drawn out so 
very fine. Nor can we see any particular use to 
which such a very slender wire could be put, uh- 
less, perchance, it might serve for the nicrometer 
of a transit instrament. The process by which 
the patient doctor succeeded in getting so very 
small a wire of gold, was by making use of the 
superior ductility of silver. He took a rod of sil- 
ver and bored a hole through it, from end to end. 
Into this hole he inserted the smallest gold wire 
he could procure. He then subjected the silver 
rod to the wire-drawing process, by heating it 
and passing it through holes in a steel plate, suc- 
@ssively smaller and smaller, until he had 
brought it to the finest state attainable. The 
silver wire was then as fine as a hair, with a mi- 
nute gold wire in the centre; for the gold never 
deserts the silver, but follows it through the 
whole process to the last stage. To get his gold 
wire out from the inside of the silver, he then eat 
off the silver coating with warm nitrous acid, 
leaving a pure gold wire of the minute diameter 
above stated. This is probably the slenderest 
wire that the hand of man ever produced ; and 
yet, fine as it is, itis quite thick when compared 
with the film of gold upon the surface of gold 
lace, which is estimated to be only one three mil- 
lionth of an inch in thickness, or one hundred 
times as thin as the doctor’s wire. 


Earty Risinc.—There are no hours of the 
day so invigorating, so propitious to mental ex- 
ertion as the “‘ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal,” 
provided you rise to meet them, and do not sit 
up to wait for their coming. We speak from ex- 
perience, we who dre at our work long before 


Jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tups.” 


We have no sympathy for the man, who, as the 
Scotch song says : 


“ Had rather gang supperless into his bed, 
Than rise in the morning early.” 


Prive —Pride either finds a desert, or makes 
one; submission cannot tame its ferocity, nor 
satiety fill its voracity, and it requires very 
costly food—its keeper’s happiness. 


_ A quick Dresser.—The highest and most 
valuable of all the female virtues, a virtue that 
Eve herself was certainly not born with, is to be 
@ quick dresser. 
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BLACK CAVALRY. 

Matthias Corvinus, made king of Hungary by 
the vote of the whole nation in 1467, organized 
a formidable body of cavalry known as the 
Black Legion of Bohemia, the uniform of which 
was entirely black. This corps was more than 
amatch for the famous Turkish Janissaries, and 
became the most redoubtable body of troops in 
Europe. King Matthias was the ablest monarch 
that"Hungary ever possessed, and faised his 
country to the height of prosperity and power. 
He was, both in peace and war, the most active 
and enlightened monarch of his age, keeping 
Bohemia in subjection, defeating Turks, Aus- 
trians and Poles in war, and making Vienna his 
capital. At Buda he founded the largest public 
library in Europe, enlarged and improved the 
university of that place, and made it the seat of 
literature and learning. Inaddition to his Black 
Cavalry, he organized a powerful artillery, then 
a novel arm in European warfare, which gave 
great efficiency to his military power. But at 
his decease, the bright creations of his military 
genius as well as the civil improvements which 
he had instituted, faded away ; and the next we 
hear of black troops, is the celebrated corps of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, the Black Wal- 
loons, in the year 1755. 


RemMEMBER.—AII the serials of the day, mag- 
azines, pamphlets, newspapers, music, London 
Illustrated News, Punch, etv., are bound at this 
office, at the lowest rates, and returned in one 
week. Old books rebound, and made as good 
as new, at a trifling charge. Gather your loose 
paper-covered works together, and see what 
choice volumes can be made for ornament and 
preservation. 


A neat Rerort.—One of the neatest replies 
we ever read of, was that of a certain earl mar- 
shal who, being found fault with by his sover- 
éign for some misarrangement of a coronation, 
said: “Please your majesty, I will try and 
do better next time.” 


Swepisa Law.—In Sweden, a man who is 
seen four times drank is deprived of a vote at 
elections. Hence, as an enormous quantity of 
spirit is consumed in Sweden, vast numbers of 
voters are disfranchised. 


A cuaritasLe Lesson.—it would be un- 
charitable too severely to condemn for faults, 
without taking some thought of the sterling good- 
ness which mingles in and lessens them. 
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LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Reader, did you ever travel on the mighty 
Mississippi River, in one of those monster 


steamers that ply between New Orleans and St. ° 


Louis? If so, you have seen a peculiar and 
striking phase of life—peculiar not only to this 
country, but to the western section of the Union ; 
for there is nothing like it either in Europe or 
any other part of the United States. These 
boate are usually three stories in height, and of 
vast extent, so as to make their draught of water 
light, and are capable of carrying two or three 
thousand persons. The lower deck, which is 
nearly level with the river, contains the farnaces, 
boilers, engines, wood for fuel, accommodations 
for the crew, and vast quantities of freight. The 
other two decks are appropriated for state rooms 
and saloons, for the convenience of passengers, 
the officers’ quarters, clerk’s office, bar-room, 
etc.—with the pilot’s house overtopping all. 
The wheel-houses at the sides, covering the pad- 
die wheels, are of monstrous size, and make 
quite a feature in the outline of the boat; while 
the two smokestacks and steam-pipe tower 
aloft, like grim sentinels keeping watch and 
ward over the domain of some mighty enchanter. 
These boats are universally provided with high- 
pressure engines, owing to their superior light- 
ness when compared with low-pressure engines 
of the same power. The constant discharge of 
steain through the escupe-pipe, at every stroke of 
the engines, makes a noise like the firing of 
heavy cannon, which to the novice is quite 
startling, but to the ear of the practised traveller 
is an assurance of safety. For, if the throbbing 
of the great heart beneath the deck should go on 
for a single moment without the booming of the 
escape pipe, an explosion would ensue that 
would rend the boat in twain, and scatter freight 
and passengers high in air and far upon the 
waters. 

Among the thousands who cluster upon the 
decks and in the saloons of one of these great 
packets, there are representatives of every quality 
and condition of western life. The wealthy 
planter, the scheming merchant, the industrious 
mechanic, the humble emigrant, the sagacious 
lawyer, the babbling politician, the reverend 
preacher, the fops and belles of fashion, and the 
stricken children of poverty and want—all are 
there, in one promiscuous mass of seething hu- 
manity ; and there, too, is the gambler in all his 
phases, from the graceful and accomplished 
swindler, to the lowest blackleg that plays “old 
sledge” with smutty cards, or throws a nick 
with loaded paw-paws. Sometimes you will see 
a large crowd gathered at one end of the boat, 
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listening to the eloquent sermon or fervid prayer 
of a popular western divine, while in the middle 
knots of crafty gamblers are fleecing their ex- 
cited victims, and at the other end gay parties 
are enjoying the pleasures of the dance, to the 
music of an extempore band. Occasionally a 
group of thirsty souls break off from either of 
these collections, and make a visit to the gaudily 
furnished bar, where whiskey is the favorite bev- 
erage. It is to an Eastern man a noticeable 
fact, that though the hard drinkers on these 
boats make ever so many visits to the bar, yet 
they seldom become so intoxicated as the same 
class of persons among us ; and the explanation 
thereof is found, not in the greater weakness of 
the liquor they imbibe, but in the smaller quan- 
tity they take. But a Yankee always wants 
his money’s worth, even though it be liquid 
damnation. 

Occasionally the attention of the passengers is 
withdrawn from their favorite pursuits, to witness 
the scene when the steamer stops at a landing to 
“wood up,” or take freight. This is quite a 
picturesque affair, particularly at night. The 
furnace doors are thrown open to afford light 
for the operation, and the fierce glare of the fires 
invests the landing, the high river bank, the 
wood-pile or the bale of cotton, with a mixture of 
ruddy brightness and deep shade that is per- 
fectly startling to the beholder. Emerging from 
the surrounding blackness, the negro laborers 
are seen flitting across the lurid light, on their 
way to and from the boat, bearing burdens ; 
while the fierce roar of the escaping steam 
above, and the sullen flash of the dark waters 
beneath, confound the sense of hearing and lead 
the observer to imagine that he sces before him 
the infernal regions of the poet, and beholds the 
fiends of darkness bearing souls away to the 
doom of torment. But the merry gria of the 
darkies and their jocund tones soon dispel the 
illusion; and anon the wave of the captain’s 
hand causes the crew to hurry on board, the 
fustenings to be cast off, the furnace doors to be 
closed, and the pall of silence and of darkness 
to fall upon the scene. The roar of the steam- 
pipe ceases, the boat pursues her way upon the 
river, and the steady booming of the engine pro- 
claims that everything is restored to its wonted 
state. Thus matters go on, day after day, and 
night after night—the throng of passengers con- 
tinually changing, as port after port is reached— 
some going and others coming—until at length 
the great city is reached, the-grand landing 
made, and for the time being, life on the Missis- 
sippi ends. Is not this a microcosm of life it- 
self, as we scramble through it ? 


THE VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 

The greatest work of civil engineering upon 
this continent, and probably the greatest of its 
kind in the world, is the tubular iron bridge 
which Mr. Ross is building across the St. Law- 


rence River, at Montreal. The river is about a 
mile and a half wide, at this point, and the cur- 
rent is very rapid and powerful. But in the 
spring of the year, when the ice is breaking up 
upon the river and in the basin above, the rush 
of the swollen stream, crowned with thick sheets 
of solid ice, is perfectly appalling—apparently 
defying, by its overwhelming momentum, any 
stracture which man could rear upon its path 
It was to build a bridge across such a stream as 
this, that the art of the engineer was put in 
requisition ; and to build it, too, so high above 
the stream, that the rights of commerce should 


not be infringed—so high, that smoke-pipe and 


mast might pass clear beneath it. Stone piers 
were to be raised on the bed of the river, so 
solid that the ice-laden waters could not move 
them, so high that the iron bridge which they up- 
held could offer no obstruction to passing ves- 
sels. Twenty-four of these piers are provided 


for, at a distance of two hundred and forty feet 
apart, those in the middle of the river being 


“rather more distant from each other. 

Of these solid stone towers, sixteen are already 
completed. They are composed of massive 
stones, smoothed and bolted together with great 


irons where they meet the ice, and their surfaces 


60 sloped, that the crushing mass will glide up 


the slope, expend its force, and break into frag- 
ments. Their foundations are laid deep in the 
bed of the stream, for which purpose the water 
is shut out by coffer dams; they rise sixty feet 
above the usual level of the water, and are 
ninety feet in length on the sides parailel with 
the river’s course. Each pier contains ten 
thousand tons of stone, and of course dpposes 
an enormous resistance to the power of the 
stream. Those which were finished last year, 


stood the spring freshet without being disturbed, 
the ice piling to their full height and passing 
over the top. This test is regarded as highly 
satisfactory, because when the massive iron 
bridge is laid upon their tops, their power of 
resistance will be even greater than now. The 
bridge is to be a four-sided iron tube, of greater 
height than width, and made sufficiently strong 
to bear any weight of locomotive and cars that 
can be run through ‘it. This tube is made of 
thick iron plates, duly proportioned in the dif- 
ferent parts to resist compression and prevent 
elongation, and strongly rivetted together. Six 
sections, of two hundred and forty feet each, 
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will be completed and in place this fall, and a 
glance at those already finished, is sufficient to 
satisfy any one of the bridge’s capability to bear 
any weight that will be put upon it. 

The sides of the river are cushioned with long 


causeways of stone and earth, designed to take 
the force of the ice in the spring, and make its 
advance more gradual before it touches the 
piers. These causeways reach far out into the 
river, and are very broad, with their face sloped 


in such a manner as to divert the course of the 
ice. This part of the work is complete; it was 


of itself an enormous undertaking, involving 
great labor and expense. The climate is such, 
that out-door labor can only be performed upon 
the bridge for six months ina year, from May to 
November, and consequently very large gangs 
of men are employed, and all the aid which 


steam power can give, is pressed into the service, 
Twelve hundred men are now engaged upon the 


work, and at the present gratifying rate of pro- 
gress, it will probably be finished in about two 
years. When completed, it will be a most im- 
posing specimen of engineering; and as a sus- 
pension tubular bridge, it will far surpass the 


famous Menai Bridge in Wales, and prove an 


object of picturesque grandeur worthy of a jour- 
ney of hundreds of miles to behold. It will be 
known throughout the world ns the Victoria 
Bridge. 


Contemrr oF Ricnes.—There’s a man 
“out West” who says he don’t covet riches, by 
any means, but thinks he would like to be a 


second “ Rothschild ” for a few moments, when 
some one tries to bluff him at poker. 


A Funny Ipea.—Panch thinks the cable 
was tarred for the same reason that farmers tar 
their corn when planting—to prevent the Crows 


from pulling it up. 


A GENTLEMANLY young 
Queen of Portugal lately asked her husband, at 


dinner, what wine he preferred. ‘“ Port-you- 


gal!” was the reply. 
Oot or Dancer —There is no fear of Wil- 
liam B. Astor’s coming to want—so long as his 


yearly taxes in New York are $85,000. 


+ -+ 


Sream machines are 
working their way into favor. In Chicago, they 
have two of them, and talk of getting more. 


Genius anp Virtve.—Genius has limits, 
virtue has none ; and every one pure and good 
can become purer and better still. 
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SMALL FEET. e 

The passion for small feet is rather a common 
affection for the fair sex in all countries, as well 
as of those effeminate puppies of the male 
species, who aspire to the dignity of lady-killers, 
Feet are tortured for the better part of a life- 
time, by these civilized devotees of small feet, 
who go limping and shuffling about the world in 
tight shoes or boots, afflicted with corns and 
cursed with bunions, and catching their breath 
at every other word they speak, out of sheer 


anguish at the pain they suffer, The Chinese 


people are more philosophical than we are, in 
this respect, for they wisely condense all the pain 
and suffering from small feet, into the interval of 
a few years of infancy, and for the rest of life 
enjoy the delectable distinction of little feet, 
without the attendant daily torture. The females 


who are destined to exhibit this aristocratic 
badge, are taken in early life, when about two 


years old, and put through a course of torture 
which lasts for six or seven years ; by that time 
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The ligatures are gradually tightened froff time 
to time, as the bones and tendons yield to the 
pressure, until at last, in the course of a few 
years of this prolonged torture, the ball of the 


natural foot fills up the hollow of the sole, and 


the root of the great toe is in contact with the 
heel. The triumph of art is now complete, the 
inflammation subsides,and the pain ceases. Noth- 
ing is necessary but to keep the foot bandaged 
so as to preserve this form, and the aspiring fe- 
male has the pleasure of hobbling about for the 


rest of her life upon her heels and great toes. It 


is due in candor to mention that there is one 
drawback to this ornament of small feet, and 
that is, the appearance of the legs. The process 
of shaping the fect deadens and wastes the 
muscles of the lower limbs, so that the calves 
of the legs are entirely destroyed, and the fash- 


ionable Chinese belle is a perfect spindle-shanks, 
Whether this drawback is a fatal objection to the 


adoption of the Chinese system of training, by 
our fashionable mamas, we will not undertake 
to A ta 


the feet are effectually subjected to the 'y 
distortion to produce smallness, and for the re- 
mainder of life nothing is necessary but to keep 


them snugly bandaged. Certainly this is an 
improvement upon our custom of constant tor. 


ture, and we would respectfully suggest its adop-. 


tion by fashionable mamas who are anxious to 
see their daughters excel in the smallness of their 
feet. 

The true “small foot” of a Chinese belle, is 


an odd-shaped little bunch of flesh and bone, 


with the instep directly under the leg, where the 
ankle ought to be, the great toe drawn back to 
the heel, no small toes visible, and the sole pre- 
senting, merely the bottom of the heel and great 
toe, with a deep cicatrice between. The little 
shoes brought from China as curiosities, are the 
yeritable article used by the Chinese ladies, and 
no exaggeration got up for show. As the shoe 
receives only the heel and great toe of the foot, 
it can readily be seen why the article can be 


made so small. The first process to produce 
small feet, is, to bend the four small toes under 
the foot and confine them there by rigid ban- 
dages, the great toe being left free. This pro- 
duces much inflammation and pain in the child’s 
foot, but the careful mother perseveres, until at 
length the four toes lose their articulation and 


identity, and become merged in the sole of the 
foot. After a few years the second process is 
applied, which consists in bandaging the foot in 
such a way as to arch out the instep, and draw 
the great toe back towards the heel. This is 
more painful to the child than the first process, 


and in some cases produces sickness and death. 


KIDD’S WEALTH, 
Various have been the excavations made along 


our coast in the hope of discovering the depos 
its of Kidd, the pirate’s, money, buat no one 
could ever find out exactly where it was buried. 
Captain Burton, however, the enterprising trav- 
eller, who in the disguise of a Moslem penetrated 


to the Prophet’s tomb, contributes to a lave num- 


ber of Blackwood a journal of his travels in 


East Africa, in which, speaking of Pemba or the 
“« Emerald Isle,” off the Eastern coast of Africa, 
in the Indian Ocean, he says: “In A. D. 1698, 
the bold buccaneer, Captain Kidd, buried there 
his blood-stained hoards of precious stones and 
metal, the plunder of India and the further 
Orient. The people of Pemba have found pots 
full of gold lumps, probably moulded for but- 
tons that the pirate might wear his wealth.” 


Save ror Binpinc.—Save the numbers of 
“Ballou’s Dollar Monthly” for binding. At 
the close of each year you will thus have two 
finely illustrated original volumes of siz hundred 
pages each, all for one dollar ayear! We can 


still supply the numbers complete from the first 
of the year. 


>. 


A CarastropHEe.—The lady who made a 
dash has since brought her husband to a full 
stop. 


Five Cents.—The price of Ballou’s Pictorial 
is Five Cents per copy, everywhere. 


* Foreign Miscellany. 


The British census foots up 16,763 lawyers, 
18,728 doctors, and about 21,000 clergymen. 

The expenses of the British Patent Office, this 
year, have been considerably over its receipt. 

The emperor of Japan is waking up. He is 
going to establish a line of electric telegraphs. 

American life-boats are the only ones now 
used on the English coasts—all others have 
failed. 

The prospectus of the Indian and Australian 
Telegraph Company, with a capital of $2,500,000, 
has been issued. 

The writiggs of Schiller, translated into Rus- 
sian, by the poet Gerbel, are publishing at St. 
Petersburg. 

A Belgian who drank seven pints of gin upon 
a wager in England, felt somewhat unpleasantly 
after performing his task, and soon died. 

Belgium, with a population of about 4,500,000, 
has a National Guard amounting to 190,907, and 
a regular army between 40,000 and 50,000 strong. 

, Queen Victoria lately conferred the Victoria 
Cross upon a uumber of her soldiers of all ranks, 
it being the third bestuwal of this great order ot 
valor. 

Judaism is advancing in Prussia. A decision 
of the minister of justice there has conferred for 
the first time on a Jew the functions of notary 
and advocate. 

Nearly twenty-five thousand gold and over 
eighty-three thousand silver watch cases were 
marked at the Assay Office in London, during 
the year ending in April last. 

The London papers state that the Bank of 
England has purchased the great Australian gold 
n t, which has been exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, for £5905. 

Professor Morse has been decorated by the 
Emperor of France with the insignia of the Le- 
gion of Honor. He was decorated with a legion 
of honors before. 

The New Testament is about to be published 
in the Court dialect of China, in one octavo vol- 
ume of about 150 leaves, at a cost of from 12 to 
15 cents a copy. 

The University of Jena has just celebrated its 
300th birthday. Great preparations were made, 
and all the wit and learning of Germany was at- 
tracted tuere. 

There are in London one hundred and fifty 
ragged schools, attended by twenty thousand 
children, who are instructed by about two thou- 
sand volantary teachers. 

A London printer by the death of a relative in 
Calcutta whom he had never seen, recently came 
into possession of # million and a half pounds 
sterling. Nice little sum for pocket money of a 
holiday, 

In boring an Artesian well at Bourn, Lincoln- 
shire, Engiand, a spring was struck which throws 
the water twenty-three feet above the earth’s sur- 
tace at the rate of three hundred and sixty-five 

lons per minute, or 191,844,000 in twelve 
months. It has only one equal, and that is in 
Paris. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Mohammed Pacha writes to Washington that 
he had a great time while he was in this country. 


Two officers of the French army have been 
tried and convicted, recently, of swindling. 


The Republic of San Marino, in Italy, has 
awarded a medal to Miss Maria Mitchell, the 
astronomer of Nantucket. 

The total gold circulation of Great Britain is 
estimated at $250,000,000, and of paper money 
$158,000,000. 


Napoleon is marrying off his marshals as fast 
as he can. No matter how old or fat they are, 
Eugenie finds brides and Louis fortunes. 


The African squadron js the healthiest of al} 
our fleets, with the exception of the Brazil. This 
is owing to the unusual care taken to preserve 
the health of the officers and men while on that 
station. 


There is great repugnance in Australia to the 
Chinese emigrants, and the colouial assembly 
has’passed a bill taxing them ten pounds per 
head. The miners are not satisfied with this, 
but demand theirexclusion from the country. 


Telegraphing is now looked on as an art of 
material consequence on the continent. The 
Prussian minister of commerce has just founded 
a school for furming clerks for the electric tele- 
graph office. 

In England, the Lord High Chancellor re- 
ceives £10,000 a year; the Lords Justices of 
Appeal, £6000 each; the Master of the Rolls, 
= and the three Vice Chancellors, £5000 
each. 

The park surrounding the palace of the Duke 
of Devonshire, in Kngland, is eleven miles in 
circumférence, and contains three thousand acres. 
The conservatory, which is filled with every va- 
riety of tropical plants, covers an acre of ground, 
is 100 feet high, of oval shape, and cost £100,000. 


A builder in England has patented a method 
of tixing a window upon an axis in such a man- 
ner that, on its being made to perform a semi- 
revolution, it will present to the inside of the 
room the side which was previously outside—a 
method which atfurds great facility for cleaning 
and repairing 

Russia is supplying herself with manufactured 
iron from Fran¢e. At Havre, lately, six loco- 
motives and tenders were shipped for St. Peters- 
burgh. They are consigned to the Russian 
Railway Company. ‘These are the first six of 
forty which are being made by four of the prin- 
cipal French tirms. 


A company has been formed to manage the 
Lyrical Theatre of Rio Janeiro, with a capital of 
180,000 francs as a guarantee for the salaries of 
the performers. ‘the Emperor of Brazil has 
granted an annual subvention of 33,000 francs 
for three years, to be taken from the protits of the 
public lottery. 

It is stated that in the quarter ending March 
last, 60,068 persons were married in England 
and Wales, being 6700 fewer than the number 
who married in each of the winter quarters of 
the two preceding years, an unmistakable evi- 
dence of the depression of business during the 
last winter. 
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Record of the Cimes. “i 


The estimated value of the public parks and 
squares in New York city is $8,986,000. 

The militia force of Massachusetts, all told, 
now amounts to 6737 persons. 

At twenty-one years of age, Archbishop 
Hughes was a working gardener. 


Gold ore, of a very valuable ely, has been 
discovered in Franklin County, Va. 


America, says an exchange, should have been 
called Colonia, from the Italian of Columbus. 


There are about four millions of children and 
youth in the various schools of the United States, 
and about 115,000 teachers. 

The journey from Louisville, Ky., to Wash- 
ington, in 1824, was performed in fourteen days. 
It is now made in thirty-six hours. 


The whole value of the property owned or used 
by the M. E. Church, south, for educational pur- 

ses, including libraries, apparatus and build- 
ngs, is not far trom $200,000. 

It was a prime joke of Canning’s, who, when 
told by an eminent doctor that paverty was a 
virtue, remarked that he had never known what 
making a virtue of necessity meant till then. 


A rogue down South stole a lot of newspaper 
accounts, and upon being discovered, was sen- 
tenced to eat all which could not be collected as 
desperate debts. Guess he would have a full 
stomach, for once. 


A pert young lawyer once boasted to an old 


member of the bar, that he once received two 
handred dollyrs for speaking in a certain cause. 
“I received double that sum for holding my 
tongue,” was the reply. 

According to the Arkansas State census for 
1858, the population of that State is 318,313, as 
follows: White males, 136,943; white females, 
120,640; free colored, 682; slaves, 60,048. 
Total, 318,313. 


The receipts of cotton at Galveston, Texas, 
for the year jugt closed exhibit an increase of 
41,938 bales; the amount for 1857 having been 
only 71,399 ; while for the year just closed it has 
been 119,827. 

The Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad has only forty-six miles to complete, to 
make a direct and continuous railroad connec- 
tion, under one management and control, from 
Philadelphia to Chicago, and requiring only/a 
single change of cars in eight hundred miles. 


Over five hundred tons of white paper, worth 
from two to thiee hundred dollars per ton, forty 
tons of tar paper for back covers, twenty thou- 
sand sheep and goat skins, and over half a mil- 
lion leaves of go!d, are annually consumed in 
the Bible manufactory of Jasper Harding & Son, 
Philadelphia. 

The efforts of the ladies of America to pur- 
chase Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washing- 
ton, are being attended with exhilarating suc- 
cess. New York bids fair, so far, to surpass all 
the other States of the Union in the liberality of 
its private subscriptions to accomplish this noble 
work. 
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A young lady was lately killed by lightning in 
Janesville, while a child in her arms was unhurt. 

Do not go to the utmost limit of even lawful 
pleasure. Good and evil juin. 

The fellow who shot Time on the wing, has 
renewed his age. 

There comes forever something between us 
and what we deem our happiness. 


Heaven sends good aes It is woman’s 
enemy who would tempt her to wear crinoline. 

Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall. 

The young gentleman who flew into a passion 
has had his wings clipped, we are told. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is like a fine 
picture placed in a good light. 

The population of be are the new census, 
will be about four hundred and fifty thousand. 


The western papers contain very contradictory 
accounts about the South Platte gold diggings. 

‘The pearls recently found in Kansas are. not 
worth more than five dollars a peck. 

The liberal party in Mexico has been buying 
U. S. rifles, in an argumentative mood. 

The best remedy in the world for low spirits is 
to have a clear conscience and a warm heart. 

The cranberry crop of Massachusetts proved 
much lighter than usual this year. ‘ 

A strong dose of camphor, says one, is an 
antidote to the poison of strychnine. 

Gerrit Smith has made a donation of $500 
to the Alfred Academy, located in Alleghany 
county. 

The total amount of alms distributed in the 
United States in the year 1857 by the Catholic 
Society of the Propagation of Faith, was $90,285. 


It is estimated that the number of messages 
which annually pass over the American telegraph 
lines, is, in round numbers, four millions, yield- 
ing a net revenue of $6,000,000. 


Nearly four hundred and fife 
of pig iron were produced in 
year. 
tons. 


Brigham Young’s private mansiqn, in Salt 
Lake City, was erected at a cost of $65,000. It 
is three stories high, and balconied from ground 
to roof. An observatory on the top of it is sur- 
mounted by a bee-hive—the Mormon emblem 
on the Territorial seal. ; 

A patent has been taken out for an apparatus 
for raising and lowering the skirts of dresses. 
This consists in the use of a girdle with cords 
united at one end in a knot, whilst their other 
extremities are attached over pulleys to the gar- 
ment. By drawing them up by hand at the 
knot, the dress will be raised to the distance re- 
quired uniformly all round. 


A tinsmith named Mudford camg near losing 
his life in Syracuse in a very singtlar manner. 
tle was standing on a small ladder in a cistern, 
making repairs, when the gas from the small 
furnace he was using produced stupefaction, and 
he fell from the ladder to the bottom of the cis- 
tern, catting his-head and face badly, and injar- 
ing his back and shoulders. 


thousand tons 
ennsylvania last 
Of manufactured iron, there were 227,837 
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Merry-Making. 

The man who was filled with emotion hadn’t 
room for a dinner. 

Madame de Stael said that the weak may be 
joked out of anything. 

The individual who was accidentally injured 
by the discharge of his duty is still very low. 

A pawnbroker is like an imebriate; he takes 
the pledge, but cannot always keep it. 

To prevent water on the brain—have the pa- 
tient’s head shingled by a barber. 

Why is a handsome woman like bread? Be- 
cause she is often toasted. 

A funny sight is two fashionably-dressed wo- 
men in a rain storm with only one umbrella. 

Why is a discontented man like a watchful 
house dog? Because he’s a growler. 

We saw five mortal columns in an English 
newspaper, headed “ just one word.” 

A beehive is like a defective potato—one is a 
bee holder, the other a specked-tater. 

A certain benevolent miser (?) used to boil the 
pudding-cloth and give the broth to the poor. 

A philosopher resembles a cucumber—when 
most cut up he is perfectly cool. 

Wanted—a short club broken off the square 
root, 

The individual who was “‘up to snuff,” has 
come down to tobacco. 

Which five letters may forma sentence ex- 
pressive of forgiveness? IX Q8U. 

Why is a retired carpenter like a lecturer? 
Because he is an ex-planer. 

Why is love like a duck’s leg? Because it is 
often hid in the breast. 

A fat candidate for office in Alabama, who is 
said to weigh three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, asks the people of the district to try him. 

Somebody says that General Scott undergoes 
@ metamorphosis every morning. When he first 
rises, he is Gen. jes’ up. 

In spite of the exhortations of all the feminine 
orators, all women are more or less addicted to 
their glass. 

A fellow who chopped off his hand, the other 
day, while cutting wood, sent to an 
tor a remedy for ‘‘ chopped hands.” 

Some regard must be had for the fitness of 
things. Kither the ladies’ dresses must contract, 
or carriages, church-pews, and sidewalks must 
expand. 

“ Did I hurt you ?” asked a lady the other day, 
when she trod on a man’s foot. “No, madam, 
I thank you, seeing it is you. If it were any- 
body else 1’d holler murder.” 

It is now fully ascertained that the man who 
ate the apple ot discord and picked the bone of 
contention i#the identical individual who was 
@ passenger on board the train of circumstances. 

An editor in New Hampshire offers to bet his 
head against a sixpence upon some political 
question, A brother editor accepts the bet, says 
he thinks it an even one, and asks who shail 
hold the stakes. 


MERRY MAKING. 


TOPhreaten a Yankee with stopping his 
and beans, is the mightiest of oma ~ 

The last new wrinkle is “cable punch,” for 
sale at the down town saloons. 

When does a gardener deserve hanging ? 
When he plots trees on (treason) ! s 


Foote expressed the belief that a certain miser 
would take the beam out of his own eye, if he 
knew he could sell the timber. ~ 

“Mrs. Dobson, where’s your hushand ?”— 
“ He’s dying, , and I don’t wish anybody 
to disturb him.”’* Considerate woman, that. 


Why are potatoes and wheat like the idols of 
old? Because 'they have eyes and see not, ears 
have they and hear not. 


The discovery has been made that without a 
mouth a man could neither eat, drink, talk, kiss 
the gifls, nor chew tobacco. 


A chap down East has invented a machine to 
make pumpkin pies. It is driven by the force of 
circumstances. 

“You have a very striking countenance,” as 
the donkey said to the elephant when he hit him 
over the back with his trunk. 


It is not insulting to call a man a “son of a 
gun.” It shows him descended from a good 
stock, 

A man introduced to a bride at her wedding, 
wished her “many returns of the same happy 
occasion. 

“ How,” said Mr. M. to Mr. Y., “do you ac- 
complish so much in so short a time? Have 

ou patticular plant’ ‘Ihave. When I 
ave anything to do I go and do it.” 


In the committee on the factory bill, a witness 
from Dundee was asked, ‘‘ When do your girls 
marry?” He replied, “Whenever they can 
meet with a husband.” 

A chap was asked what kind of a“ gal” he 
preferred fora wife. Hereplied: “ One that was 
not a prodi gal, but a tra gal and a true gal, and 
one that suited his conju gal taste.” 


The facetious Mr. Bearcreft told his friend, 
Mr. Vansittart, ** Your name is such a long one, 
I shall drop the sittart, and call you Van for the 
future.” ‘ With all my heart,” said he; “ by 
the same rule, I shall drop croft, and call you 
Bear.” 

“ What de you mean, yon little rascal ?” ex- 
claimed an individual to an impudent youth that 
had seized him hy the nose upon the street. “O, 
nothing, only I am guing te seek my fortune, 
and father told me to be sure to seize hold of the 
first thing that turned up !” 


“ How dreadful that cigar emells !” exclaimed 
one companion to another ; “why, it’s an awfal 
smelling thing!” ‘*O, no, it’s nut the cigar that 
sinelis,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Whet is it, then?” 
“Why, it’s your nose that smells, of course ; 
that’s what noses were made for.” 


Any person desiring to see a copy of BaLiov’s Proro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address usa line to that eflect,and a copy wiii be sent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


PICTURES FROM OUR MUSEUM. 


RICAI 


Sleep. . Waking up. 
WY m \ XQ)! g 
: 
Philosophical reflection, astonishment aad admiration. Contemplation. 
Ih it, 
= 
‘ 4 = 
= 
= 
Satisfaction, and bad humor. Hypocritical covetousness. 
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BALLOUS DOLLAR WONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE WORLD. 
- 
4 Undisguised covetousness —Digestive calm. Tenderness and gentleness. . 
| 
. 
‘ =. = -~ 
— Attention, desire, surprise—satisiaction and sleep. Anger, mixed with fear—anger alone. - 
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